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“* Wir haben am Ende aus kindischer Lust 
‘ Verstecken’ gespielt in Waldern und Griinden, 
Und haben uns so zu verstecken gewusst, 
Das wir uns nimmermehr wiederfinden.” 


CHAPTER I. 





TuE ball at Ryall House was wax- 
ing towards its climax when the 
question was asked, “Can you tell 
me who that big, plain woman is, 
with the big, beautiful diamonds ?” 

It was a delicate-looking girl, 
who would probably have been 
pretty had she not worn the shab- 
biest dress in the room, who put 
the question to her neighbour, and 
the neighbour, an elderly matron 
who had been on the verge of 
dozing off, answered a little tartly— 

“Big person and big diamonds? 
Bless the child! Why, that can 
only be Miss Riddell, of course. I 
thought every one hereabouts knew 
Miss Riddell.” 

“She must be very rich!” said 
the first speaker, strangling the 
ghost of a sigh. 
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IN THE DANCING-ROOM. 


Her informant glanced at her 
almost with interest. The idea of 
remarking that Miss Riddell must 
be rich, struck this lady as being 
about as original as observing that 
the sky was blue, or the ocean 
deep. 

“ Well, the chances are that she 
has got more spare cash than either 
you or I,” she returned, with a side 
glance at her neighbour’s old dinner- 
dress. 

Bertha Norberg relapsed into si- 
lence and into her contemplation of 
Miss Riddell. What she saw was 
a big, rather gaunt woman, of not 
much under thirty, dressed in a 
long-trained, heavy, white silk, 
adorned with bunches of magnifi- 
cent, white, ostrich plumes, and 
wearing round her neck and in her 
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hair the biggest diamonds which 
Bertha had ever seen. Not that 
Bertha had seen many diamonds of 
any sort; for although she was 
twenty-two, she had never before 
to-night been inside a ball-room. 
Diamonds had hitherto, in an un- 
defined way, appeared to Bertha as 
intimately connected with gaiety 
and cheerfulness, if not necessarily 
with perfect happiness—a sort of em- 
bodiment of a festive mood. Miss 
Riddell’s face, however, though 
neither gloomy nor morose, was, 
according to Bertha’s opinion, far 
too sober for the attending circum- 
stances. How it was possible to 
wear that flashing diadem in one’s 
hair without catching the infection 
of its intoxicating sparkle in one’s 
eyes, was quite incomprehensible to 
her. Indeed, the longer she looked 
the more incongruities did she dis- 
cover between the woman and her 
attire. 

It would have been hard to show 
up a plain woman to greater disad- 
vantage than Miss Riddell was pre- 
senting herself at to-night. Her 
colourless skin looked all the more 
colourless because of the dazzling 
white silk ; her dull brown hair all 
the duller because of the sparkle of 
the diamond diadem; her gaunt 
shoulders all the gaunter in con- 
trast to the exquisite droop of the 
ostrich plumes which touched them. 
The clothes in themselves were 
priceless, but it was impossible not 
to feel that they were put on with- 
out care and worn without enjoy- 
ment. There was no attempt at 
any of those little tricks of toilet by 
which so many plain women suc- 
ceed in throwing dust into Society’s 
eyes as to their rightful share of 
good looks; no approach to a 
fashionable style of hair - dressing. 
The brown hair was parted aus- 
terely upon the high forehead. 

“The first thing I should do to 
her, if it was any of my business,” 


reflected Bertha in her obscure cor- 
ner, “and, of course, only suppos- 
ing that it was not too much trouble, 
would be to cut a fringe across her 
forehead,—a few soft curls would 
improve her immensely ; and then 
I should put a broad ribbon round 
her neck,—it is much too long for 
diamonds alone, even if they are 
as big as pigeons’ eggs; and then, 
of course, I should dress her in 
something else, certainly not in 
white silk, perhaps in black velvet. 
I think she might be made stately, 
even though she cannot be made 
handsome. Can it be the feeling 
that she is looking incongruous that 
gives that want of assurance to her 
manner, I wonder?” 

This diffidence seemed all the 
stranger in a woman who carried 
a fortune in each of her ears, and 
who, whichever way she moved, 
remained the centre of a circle of 
seemingly devoted friends. 

It was chiefly of the stronger 
sex that this attending circle was 
composed. Bertha had from the 
first noted about half a dozen men 
of the most various appearance and 
of all ages, ranging from twenty-five 
to sixty, who had apparently come 
to Ryall House for the sole purpose 
of dogging Miss Riddell’s footsteps ; 
and once or twice in the course of 
the evening her attention had been 
caught by a big and very young 
man, with pink cheeks and a bud- 
ding flaxen moustache, whose ap- 
pearance on the scene generally had 
the effect of dispersing the stand- 
ing set of admirers, leaving him 
for the moment master of the field. 

“T believe he is taking her into 
the supper-room !” exclaimed Ber- 
tha’s elderly neighbour, suddenly 
growing wide-awake. ‘* No,—they 
are coming back again. What a 
pity!” 

“Why is it a pity?” asked 
Bertha, somewhat obtusely. 

“Why, because he might have 
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found a quiet corner in the supper- 
room for making his proposal.” 

“Do you think he is going to 
propose? But surely he is much 
younger than she is? And isn’t he 
rather a common-looking man?” 

“ Hush, child!” said the matron, 
horror-stricken ; “ you don’t know 
what you are talking about. Of 
course he isn’t common - looking ; 
he can’t be common-looking. Have 
you ever heard of a duke being 
common-looking? And that young 
man is the Duke of Rugford.” 

Bertha would have liked to ask 
more questions, but just then her 
neighbour’s attention was taken up 
by the lady on her other side, and 
the little forlorn stranger was once 
more reduced to her own society. 
A good deal that had puzzled her in 
the course of the evening was ex- 
plained by the fact that that young 
man was a duke, and the stray scraps 
of conversation which reached 
her ear enlightened her further. 
By degrees and in fragments she 
learned that the fortunes of the 
ducal house of Rugford were very 
seriously encumbered ; that it was 
an absolute necessity for the present 
duke to “marry money”; that he 
was a complete stranger in Scot- 
land, having come down from Eng- 
land only the day before with the 
express purpose —thus ran the 
general belief—of proposing to Miss 
Riddell, whom he had never met 
before to-night. 

Whether Miss Riddell would ac- 
cept him or not, was the question 
which ran like a feverish under- 
current through all the gay doings 
of the night. Bertha was now able 
to explain why so many faces were 
turned in the same direction, and 
why so many excited conversations 
were being held in corners and 
under doorways, for it was only the 
very youngest and most frivolous 
of the dancers who were not watch- 
ing the progress of the Duke’s suit. 


Not a movement of either Miss 
Riddell’s or the Duke’s escaped ob- 
servation. If Miss Riddell either 
got up or sat down, or opened or 
closed her fan, a construction of 
the circumstance was sought for ; 
and every time the Duke changed 
his position, even to the extent of 
crossing his legs, the whispers be- 
gan to fly about. 

“Upon my word, he’s leaning 
further forward than he was five 
minutes ago; that looks as if he 
was getting on, doesn’t it?” 

**T say, he is bringing her an ice ; 
can that mean anything, I wonder?” 

Would she accept him or not? 
The wishes all inclined one way— 
for of course there could be nothing 
more advantageous for the neigh- 
bourhood than to count a duchess 
among its intimate circle of ac- 
quaintances ; but opinions as to the 
probability of this coming to pass 
were divided, even to the point of 
bets passing between the men. As 
to the women, the majority felt it 
due to the honour of the sex to 
declare loudly that of course Miss 
Riddell could never for a moment 
even consider the possibility of 
marrying a complete stranger, what- 
ever his name might be, but they 
avoided each other’s eyes in saying 
it. A few were honest enough to 
speak out their thought. 

“There’s no doubt that it’s 
rather steep to have to take a man 
whom you've caught sight of for 
the first time exactly two hours 
ago,” Bertha heard one of her 
neighbours saying to the other; 
“but then again it isn’t every day 
that a duke falls into the lap even 
of a Miss Riddell. And with her 
unfortunate looks too. If she is 
wise, she'll take him.” 

“But she isn’t wise,” objected 
the other. 

“No, she isn’t wise. She has 
got ideas.” 

Would she accept him or not? 
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Somewhat to her own surprise, 
Bertha discovered that the infection 
of the evening had caught her. 
She wondered vaguely what the 
“ideas ” could be that Miss Riddell 
was said to suffer from. 

Midnight was passed, and Bertha 
had twice thought she saw symptoms 
of the Duke’s suit being successful, 
and had twice changed her mind 
on the subject, when quite unex- 
pectedly a familiar tune fell on her 
ear. The band had struck up the 
* Wiener Waltzer,” and immediate- 
ly, with a pang of recollection, the 
image of her far-off home took pos- 


CHAPTER II.—IN 


It was quite true that the crisis 
had arrived. While Bertha was 
still watching the revolving couples, 
Miss Riddell was standing in the 
deserted library of Ryall House, 
opposite the young man with the 
budding flaxen moustache. The 
room had been entered by scarcely 
half a dozen people in the course of 
the evening, and only a shaded 
lamp illuminated the apartment. 
The hum of conversation in the pas- 
sages was almost inaudible here, but 
the strains of the “ Wiener Waltzer” 
sounded distinct, though distant. 

Miss Riddell stood very upright. 
In her usually colourless cheek there 
was a streak of red. Except for 
this, and for the curious intensity 
with which she was twisting her 
carved mother-o’-pearl fan between 
her fingers, the passionless calm of 
her habitual appearance was not in 
any way disturbed. Her words 
came slowly and deliberately. 

“ Am I to understand, then, that 
this is not a joke,—that you are 
seriously and in cold blood making 
me an offer of marriage?” 

‘Quite seriously, Miss Riddell. 
I honestly mean it.” 

* You don’t look as if it was your 
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session of Bertha, As in a trance 
she sat, watching, without seeing 
them, the revolving couples through 
the open doorway, until, with a 
crashing finale, the waltz music 
came to an end. Then instantly 
she remembered the plain woman 
with the diamonds, and glanced 
quickly across the room. It gave 
her almost a shock to see that the 
chairs recently occupied by Miss 
Riddell and the Duke were now 
standing empty. By the height of 
expectation on the faces around, it 
was evident that the crisis was 
understood to have arrived. 


THE LIBRARY. 


intention to insult me,” she ob- 
served, after having returned his 
gaze for some seconds in silence. 

“Tnsult you? By Jove! Miss 
Riddell, what the deuce can you 
mean? How can I[ want to insult 
the woman whom I hope to marry ? 
Please believe that I honour and 
esteem you.” 

“Why don’t you say honour, 
esteem, and Jove?” And this time 
Miss Riddell’s thin lips twitched 
just perceptibly. 

A look of annoyance crossed the 
face of the youthful duke; the 
cloudless blue eyes grew troubled. 

“ That is because I haven’t known 
you long enough to get to care for 
you in the right sort of way, you 
know; but of course I shall learn 
to love you in time,” he hopefully 
added. 

“Then you are aware that there 
is a right sort of way? And in 
spite of knowing it, you are willing 
to tie yourself down for life to a 
woman ten years your senior, of 
whom you know nothing except 
that she is respectable, and has got 
money,—to a plain woman, mind 
you!” 

“ But, Miss Riddell 4 
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* Don’t make protestations,” she 
said, almost vehemently. “I beg 
of you not to tell me that I am 
under a delusion concerning my 
looks. You wont improve your 
case by telling lies, and, unless I 
am mistaken in your face, I don’t 
believe you know how to tell 
them.” 

She paused and gave him a keen 
look. She did not know that she 
was waiting for an answer; and 
yet so it was, for Miss Riddell was 
too much of a woman to be able 
entirely to suppress a faint and 
perfectly illogical hope from occa- 
sionally stirring. If she looked 
keenly into every face she saw, it 
was because each new face was to 
her a new mirror, and each brought 
the possibility of a new verdict. 

There came no answer from the 
Duke. He had dropped his eyes 
to the carpet and stood before her, 
tugging at his poor little sprouting 
moustache with an energy that was 
almost painful to behold. 

Miss Riddell moved impatiently 
to one side before she went on 
speaking. In the big mirror oppo- 
site she had caught a glimpse of 
her full-length figure, and instinc- 
tively she felt that the sight dis- 
turbed her. It was better to stand 
so that she could not see herself. 

When she spoke now her voice 
was no longer so steady, but her 
words came more readily. It was 
only in moments of excitement that 
Miss Riddell could speak easily and 
without constraint. 

“If you know that there is a 
right way of caring for a woman,” 
she went on, still working her fan 
between her fingers, “it makes 
your offer to me all the more un- 
pardonable. Have you never heard 
the words of the marriage service ? 
And has it never occurred to you 
that it cannot be right to swear 
love to a woman whom you are 
only taking as part of the bargain, 
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because you cannot have her money 
without her?” 

“By Jove! I never looked at it 
in that way before,” muttered the 
young man, obviously thunder- 
struck. 

Two stray old gentlemen who 
passed the open door of the library 
just then, remarked to one another 
that the Duke, standing before 
Miss Riddell, looked like nothing 
so much as a schoolboy getting a 
lecture. 

“Thank you for not denying it,” 
was Miss Riddell’s answer to her 
wooer’s last remark, and already 
she spoke more quietly. 

“Probably you are quite right in 
all you say, and I suppose, too, it’s 
better to be awfully fond of each 
other when one marries—but you 
see ? 

All at once he stopped ill-treat- 
ing his moustache, and looked up 
straight into Miss Riddell’s face. 

“You see,” he began, with the 
air of a man who has come to a 
resolution—“ it was this way, Miss 
Riddell: you seem to like plain 
speaking, so you shall have it. 
Ever since I was in petticoats, my 
uncle—the one that looks after me, 
you know—has been dinning into 
my ears that it was my duty to 
the family to marry a person with 
a lot of money—in fact, I don’t 
think it ever occurred to me before 
to-night that I had any choice in 
the matter ; and so, the other day 
when we were talking over one or 
two names, and when my uncle 
ended by saying, I think we had 
better stick to Miss Riddell,—I at 
once said yes, and never even 
thought that I was doing anything 
but my duty to the family, don’t 
you see?” 

While Miss Riddell listened the 
angry streak of colour in her face 
had begun to fade. 

“Thank you again,” she said as 
he broke off. ‘But even granted 
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that your uncle had decided that I 
was a suitable duchess, could not a 
sort of show of decency have been 
kept up by cultivating my acquain- 
tance for a week or two before 
coming to the point?” 

The Duke set to work again upon 
his long-suffering moustache. 

“ Of course that would have been 
more natural-looking, and all that 
sort of thing, but the fact was that 
some of those fellows in London 
have been awfully troublesome 
lately. You see that last Derby 
day was the very deuce of a day 
gone wrong, and “ 

“And there simply wasn’t any 
time to spare,—I see,” completed 
Miss Riddell, smiling against her 
better judgment. 

“T suppose that’s what it comes 
to in plain English,” said the young 
man, a little dejectedly. “It was 
those five thousand pounds, you 
see——” 

‘“‘If it is only that,” began Miss 
Riddell, growing suddenly shy now 
that indignation had failed her, 
“could not the matter be managed 
somehow? I—I suppose you 
wouldn’t object to borrowing the 
five thousand pounds from me any 
more than from the ‘fellows in 
London,’—and I promise to be less 
troublesome,” she added, with a not 
very successful attempt to give the 
matter a light turn. 

“Take money from you? By 
Jove! I couldn’t do that, Miss 
Riddell. No, hang it all! I 
couldn’t really do that.” 

And to this opinion the Duke 
stuck. Though unable to explain 
why it should be so, some fibre of 
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delicacy which still led a precarious 
existence within him, told him that 
to accept a loan from Miss Riddell 
would somehow not be “on the 
square,” 

Her timid attempts at persuasion 
had failed, and the two were mov- 
ing slowly and in silence towards 
the library door, when, standing 
still once more, she turned towards 
him and began again to speak 
hastily. 

“There is no reason at least for 
our parting on bad terms. You 
will thank me one day for this 
evening’s work. Why should you 
want to make a caricature of your 
life? Even if you must marry a 
rich wife, you have the world to 
choose from ; look for one that will 
not be an old woman before you 
are middle-aged. And now, if you 
have no objection, let us shake 
hands over it.” 

When Miss Riddell reappeared 
in the dancing-room, with her hand 
resting on the Duke of Rugford’s 
arm, public opinion was almost en- 
tirely satisfied. The only person 
who had ary serious doubts as to 
the Duke being a successful wooer 
was a foreign-looking little girl in a 
shabby black dinner-dress. 

After Miss Riddell had taken 
leave of the mistress of the house, 
it was the Duke who conducted 
her to her carriage. In the first 
pale light of the spring morning 
she drove through the gates of 
Ryall House, holding her broken 
mother-o’-pearl fan in the hand 
which still ached from the energy 
of the pressure it had received in 
the doorway of the library. 


CHAPTER III.—ENGAGING A COMPANION, 


The Kelton breakfast-table was 
but sparely attended on the morn- 
ing after the dance. The house in- 
deed was full of guests, but the 


- 


majority had as yet not even rung 
for their hot water ; and one or two 
ladies who had been unpleasantly 
surprised by their first glance in the 
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mirror, had asked to have their tea 
sent to their rooms. 

Having sat for ten minutes be- 
hind the tea-urn, trying to look 
unconscious of the questioning 
glances shot towards her by the 
few stray breakfasters present, Miss 
Riddell seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity of slipping first from the 
room and then from the house, 
regardless of the fact that it was 
blowing a very respectable gale. 

To her present mood not the 
stilless and sunniest spring day 
could have been more congenial 
than this blustering April air. Miss 
Riddell had slept badly. Last night’s 
events had disturbed her in a way 
which seemed to herself scarcely 
sensible. Had she not had these 
experiences before? It was not 
the novelty of the thing that was 
working upon her, but simply that 
the thing itself had never before 
been done in quite such a barefaced 
way. With the Duke of Rugford’s 
offer a climax seemed to her to 
have been reached which she had 
been dreading for long. Was there 
no way of gaining a short respite 
from it all,—of getting away to 
some place where she would not be 
“the rich Miss Riddell,” “the Miss 
Riddell with the diamonds” ? 

These were the questions work- 
ing in her mind as she walked in 
the teeth of the blast, rejoicing in 
the keen edge of the air and in 
the solitude for which she had so 
intensely longed. On each side 
freshly ploughed fields stretched 
over the almost flat landscape ; the 
smell of newly turned earth was in 
the air; and in the ditches the 
newly sprouted grasses were shaking 
down to their roots in the gale. 
The only person on the road was 
some occasional countryman, on his 
way either to or from his field, and 
who never failed to lift his hat 
respectfully on perceiving Miss 
Riddell. 
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The sight even of these helped to 
aggravate her present mood. How 
many hats would be lifted to her 
if those men did not know them- 
selves to be dependent on her? 
About as many, she bitterly told 
herself, as she would receive invi- 
tations to dinner, or protestations 
of friendship, or offers of marriage, 
if she were not Miss Riddell of 
Kelton. And as to these last, she 
had received them from pretty 
nearly every marriageable man for 
twenty miles around. 

And yet not from all. Just as 
her thoughts entered on this new 
course, Miss Riddell had reached 
the brow of a low hill from whence 
she could throw a glance over the 
country beyond. Here also the 
landscape consisted chiefly of 
ploughed fields, the principal 
feature being a beechwood copse, 
through whose still leafless branches 
the steep roof and grey walls of a 
long low house were just visible. 
It was this beechwood copse that 
Miss Riddell’s eyes first sought, and 
having found it, she stood for a 
minute longer, indifferent to the 
increased force with which the gale 
was sweeping this exposed point. 

No,—thus ran on the course of 
her reflections—al/ the marriage- 
able men around could not be 
counted among her suitors. It 
was unavoidable that there should 
be exceptions. She threw another 
glance at the beech-trees, then turn- 
ing away impatiently, almost as 
though something about that long 
grey house offended her sight, began 
to retrace her steps along the road, 
while her thoughts plunged back 
into their former channel. 

Yes, she must get away from it 
all; but how? and, above all, 
where to? Exactly the fact of the 
world being open to her made her 
choice difficult. There were not 
hundreds but thousands of places 
to go to; but there was no particu- 
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lar reason to go to one place more 
than to another. 

Having reached the house, and 
while mounting the doorsteps, Miss 
Riddell was surprised by the sound 
of the luncheon-gong. Her walk 
had been longer than she was 
aware of, and the middle of the 
day had come. She was tired 
physically, but the resolution she 
had come to, shapeless though it 
still was, had brought with it a 
sense of relief. 

The luncheon-table was very 
much better attended than the 
breakfast-table had been, and even 
before opening the door Miss Rid- 
dell had been greeted by the sound 
of lively laughter. At her entrance 
conversation broke off for a moment, 
and more than one glance was ex- 
changed. 

“Please don’t stop talking on 
my account,” said Miss Riddell 
shyly, as she slipped into her 
place. “What was making you 
laugh so as I camein? I shouldn’t 
like to be kept out of the joke,” 
she added, with one of her heavy 
attempts at lightness. 

Of the dozen people assembled 
round the table, four of the ladies 
had their travelling hats on, and 
in the hall outside Miss Riddell 
had passed some boxes ready 
strapped, which reminded her that 
she had forgotten to order the car- 
riage for the three o’clock train. 

“Tt was that poor little Viennese 
chit that was tickling our fancy 
just now,” began one of the ladies ; 
“TI don’t know if you noticed her, 
—the one that came with those 
big Stapletons — she’s their latest 
acquisition, you know, a brand-new 
foreigner, with the paint still fresh 
upon her. Mrs Stapleton’s mi- 
graine came on at the last moment, 
and as both Ida and Fanny sol- 
emnly declared that, rather than 
give up the dance, they would go 
unchaperoned, and—in case of a 
veto being put upon the carriage 


—on foot, poor Mrs Stapleton in 
despair hit upon the plan of pro- 
moting this Fraulein Norberg —I 
fancy she is called—to a chaperon, 
and ordering her at an hour’s notice 
to make herself presentable. I 
believe she had first had the wild 
idea of sending the housekeeper in 
a suitable disguise, but time was 
too short for the necessary prepara- 
tions. Mr Fuller was saying just 
now that the idea of that poor 
harmless-looking little foreigner 
taking charge of the huge Miss 
Stapletons was about equivalent to 
a turtle-dove looking after a pair 
of wild elephants. That’s the joke 
we were laughing at so just now.” 

The speaker made an attempt to 
laugh again, but not successfully, 
for since Miss Riddell’s entrance 
the joke had evidently lost its 
charm. Her own, as well as sev- 
eral other pairs of eyes, were fixed 
eagerly on her hostess’s face. It 
was hard to have reached the mid- 
dle of the day without having 
gained a certainty as to whether 
or not they were dwelling under 
the roof of a future duchess ; while 
to the ladies in the travelling hats 
it was little short of agony to depart 
uninformed. 

Miss Riddell had listened atten- 
tively, and as she listened a figure 
she had seen last night rose up 
again suddenly in her memory. 
Just about the time that Bertha 
Norberg had asked, ‘‘ Who is that 
big, plain woman with the dia- 
monds?” Miss Riddell had put 
the question, “Who is that deli- 
cate-luoking girl in the black dress, 
with the spray of dog-roses?” All 
those acquaintances that happened 
to be within earshot had vied with 
each other in giving the informa- 
tion desired ; but it had been but 
a collection of scraps after all, and 
it was only now that Miss Riddell 
got a clear view of the case. She 
knew that the study of languages 
was the Stapletons’ pet hobby-horse. 
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A French, a Spanish, a Russian, and 
a Swedish companion had all reigned 
for a brief time at the Manor, with 
the result that Ida and Fanny were 
beginning to make a terrible mess 
of their mother-tongue, without 
having properly acquired any other 
in its stead. A few weeks ago the 
family had returned from wintering 
on the Continent, and Miss Riddell 
had not met them since. 

“German is going to have its 
turn next,” said another lady, tak- 
ing up the thread of the talk, for 
talk of some sort had to be kept up, 
whether with or without interest. 
“And this time they seem to be 
particularly pleased with their bar- 
gain. You know, I suppose, that 
economy ranges with them next to 
languages. They brought this girl 
back in triumph, having picked her 
up at a miraculous bargain—some- 
thing like fifteen pounds a-year, I 
believe. And, mind you, a gentle- 
man’s daughter. I am told her 
father was an officer in the Austrian 
army, who either drank, or played, 
or something, and the mother is 
left with close upon half a dozen 
daughters on her hands. It’s good 
luck for the Stapletons, at any 
rate.” 

“Yes; but they are not likely to 
enjoy their luck for very long,” in- 
terposed the same gentleman whose 
joke about the turtle-dove and the 
elephants had been so favourably 
received. ‘From what I heard 
yesterday, it seems that the little 
Austrian is suffering from some- 
thing which I believe they call 
Heimweh — an aggravated form of 
home -sickness, I imagine —and 
which makes her quite unfit for 
practical purposes. So poor, eco- 
nomical Mrs Stapleton is placed be- 
tween the painful alternatives of 
paying her ticket back to Vienna, 
or continuing to feed a useless in- 
dividual.e As for the girl herself, 
I was told that the money she has 
in her pocket didn’t quite suffice 
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to get a new pair of gloves for the 
dance, for which reason she went 
in a pair of Miss Stapleton’s—three 
sizes too big, of course.” 

“ Ah, well, it is not all sorts of 
flowers that will bear transplant- 
ing,” some one else observed sen- 
tentiously. 

Miss Riddell went on eating her 
luncheon as quietly as though the 
talk had no interest for her, but 
already her brain was at work on 
a new idea. Here was a girl who 
wanted to be taken back to Aus- 
tria; why should she not be the 
person to take her back? Why 
should not the hiding-place she was 
in search of be found on Austrian 
ground? The suggestion seemed 
to give a sort of shape to her plan; 
if nothing else, it would at least 
help to set it agoing. And besides 
which, it was an opportunity of 
making somebody happy unobtrus- 
ively ; and that was the only way 
in which Miss Riddell had the face 
to do it. 

To-morrow had to be waited for 
before she was alone and at liberty 
to mature her plans. 

The carriage, which had taken 
the last of the guests to the sta- 
tion, was on its return met by the 
order to drive Miss Riddell to the 
Manor. 

Mrs Stapleton had recovered from 
her migraine, and was spending 
the afternoon alone in the drawing- 
room, gloomily reflecting on a sub- 
ject round which most of her 
thoughts had been turning during 
this last week. According to the 
terms of the agreement, she was 
not bound to pay Fraulein Nor- 
berg’s journey back to Vienna be- 
fore the lapse of six months; but 
the question was whether she would 
be able to bear the sight of Frau- 
lein Norberg’s face for five months 
more. Mrs Stapleton was not 
open-handed, but neither was she 
stony-hearted, and the little Aus- 
trian had been visibly drooping 
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lately. Since the dance it bad 
been worse than ever, for it seemed 
that some unlucky waltz-tune had 
brought on a new fit of home-sick- 
ness. Mrs Stapleton actually felt 
her resistance melting. How would 
it do to let Fraulein Norberg have 
the money as a loan, building on 
the slender chances of a return ever 
being made ? 

Mrs Stapleton had just sadly de- 
cided that this would be the only 
solution of the difficulty when Miss 
Riddell was announced. At the 
mere sound of the name the droop- 
ing lady began to revive. Miss 
Riddell was neither ornamental nor 
particularly entertaining ; and yet, 
whether it was because of her kindly 
grey eyes, which were “not so bad, 
after all,” or because of the truth 
that still lingers in the worn-out 
adage of the face being the mirror 
of the soul, it had long come to be 
an acknowledged fact that no other 
set of features in the county—and 
the county owned some sets that 
were regular almost to the point of 
being classical—was “half so good 
to look upon” as Miss Riddell’s 
homely countenance. 

The visitor having, after some 
unavoidable preliminaries, led up 
to the object of her visit, astonish- 
ment and elation took such com- 
plete possession of the delighted 
Mrs Stapleton that it was all she 
could do to maintain the calmness 
of demeanour usually practised in a 
drawing-room. If she had followed 
the impulse of her heart, she would 
probably have flung herself bodily 
into Miss Riddell’s arms. Fortu- 
nately she remembered in time that 
such conduct would be fatal to her 
dignity. 

“Tt is a lucky chance certainly 
that this girl should happen to be 
a Viennese,” she remarked, trying 
by her tone to convey the impres- 
sion that the luck was entirely on 
Miss Riddell’s side. ‘Travelling 


alone is so unpleasant.” . 
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“Oh, I never would have the 
courage to do that,” said Miss Rid- 
dell hurriedly. “If Fraulein Nor- 
berg is not available, I should have 
to look out for some one else.” 

“Oh, but she is available,—she 
is quite sure to be available. You 
will want to talk to her, won’t you? 
She is out walking with the girls 
just now, but they won’t be long; 
they never get far when she is with 
them,—the poor little thing has to 
make three steps to one of Fanny’s 
or Ida’s, I do believe. Isn’t that 
the door going now? Just stop 
here, dear Miss Riddell, and I'll 
meet them in the hall and send 
Fraulein Norberg in to you; and 
T’ll keep away the girls for another 
ten minutes, so that you may have 
your talk undisturbed.” And be- 
fore Miss Riddell had time to make 
a reply, Mrs Stapleton, whom de- 
light had made nimble, had closed 
the drawing-room door behind 
her. 

A minute later, Bertha Norberg, 
who had been told that there was a 
lady waiting to speak to her, entered 
the room. She came in with a look 
of astonishment and alarm upon her 
face, not being able to imagine who 
could be wanting to speak to her in 
this strange Scotland. The wind 
had blown her hair rough, and 
tattered the feathers on her hat. 
As she stood before Miss Riddell, 
shivering in her thin jacket—for 
the April air was sharp—she did 
not immediately recognise this lady 
in the sealskin cloak as the big 
woman with the diamonds. 

“T—TI am thinking of making a 
journey,” began Miss Riddell in a 
sudden access of shyness. 

Fraulein Norberg looked at her 
inquiringly, but remained silent. 

“T am thinking of visiting 
Vienna.” 

This time a slight flush mounted 
to the girl’s cheek, but no answer 
came yet. 

“And as I hear that you are a 
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Viennese, I thought that perhaps 
you would have no objection - 
And then Miss Riddell unfold- 
ed her plans, as far as she knew 
them herself. When she had done 
speaking she paused for an answer, 
but some seconds passed before it 
came. There was a look of per- 
plexity, and almost of suspicion, in 
the brown eyes fixed upon her. 

“Of course I have no objection,” 
she said at last. ‘I don’t know 
whether Mrs Stapleton has told you 
that I am anxious to get home, 
but that is the truth. I think my- 
self that it is foolish to be home- 
sick, but somehow I cannot help 
it.” 

Miss Riddell went on to say that 
she expected to be ready to start 
before the end of the week, that 
she hoped such short notice was 
not inconvenient to Friulein Nor- 
berg, and then—as she heard steps 
approaching across the hall —she 
hastily added that she wished to 
know whether the Fraulein con- 
sidered fifty pounds sufficient com- 
pensation for the trouble of accom- 
panying her. 

Fraulein Norberg made no an- 
swer this time, and the brown eyes 
betrayed nothing but an immense 
astonishment. 

When at the last moment, just 
as the clatter of teacups was heard 
outside the door, Miss Riddell at- 
tempted to seal the bargain with a 
hand-shake, she was somewhat taken 
aback at the want of alacrity with 
which the girl withdrew the hand 
from the depths of her shabby 
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muff. Altogether it was with some- 
what mixed feelings that half an 
hour later Miss Riddell sat alone 
in her brougham. Her mission had 
been successful, but Fraulein Nor- 
berg had puzzled her. Was she 
really making the girl happy? She 
had said that she was anxious to 
go home, but she had said so little 
altogether ; and why had she been 
so slow about shaking hands at the 
end? 

While Miss Riddell was think- 
ing thus, Friulein Norberg was 
sitting in her bedroom still with 
her hat on, with her elbows on the 
table and her face buried in her 
muff. It required a very excep- 
tional cause to rouse her from her 
usual gentle apathy, but could any- 
thing be more exceptional than 
this? Before the end of the week 
—to start home again—back to the 
old mother who was wearying after 
her—back to the native town to 
which she clung with an affection 
which was not passionate only be- 
cause passion did not lie in her 
nature! And not only this, but 
fifty pounds and no journey to pay! 
And then she looked at her gloves, 
and wondered whether Miss Riddell 
had noticed that awful darn upon 
the right middle finger. She had 
instinctively dreaded that last mo- 
ment, and had kept her fingers 
tightly buried in the muff, fervently 
hoping that there would be no shak- 
ing of hands. But it had been no 
use, and the only question now was 
whether or not Miss Riddell had 
noticed the darn. 


CHAPTER IV.-—PLAYFELLOWS. 


It ‘was on the third day after 
Bertha’s coming to Kelton, and two 
days before the proposed start, that 
Miss Riddell came to see the girl in 
a new light. It was all the work 
of a quarter of an hour. These 
three days had been spent by both 





women in observing each other, not 
exactly suspiciously, but carefully ; 
for in the conduct of each there 
was something which the other was 
trying to account for. Miss Riddell 
had not expected gratitude, but she 
had dreaded it; and when it was 
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not forthcoming, the relief she felt 
was unavoidably mixed with some 
wonder. Friiulein Norberg’s de- 
meanour remained quiet and some- 
what distant. 

The third afternoon was wet, and 
towards three o’clock both Miss 
Riddell and her companion were 
sitting in the comfortable Kelton 
drawing-room, with a fire roaring in 
the grate. Each had got her work- 
basket with her. From the depth 
of hers Miss Riddell took a strip of 
embroidery ; while Bertha, after a 
little hesitation, drew out a pair of 
stockings and set to darning them. 
It was this pair of stockings which 
led to the explanation. When 
Miss Riddell first caught sight of 
her guest’s occupation, she stared 
incredulously. 

“Surely you are not going to do 
that yourself?” she asked, in a tone 
that was almost awestruck. 

“T always do it myself: I have 
got nobody to do it for me.” 

“Oh, but Wilson will do it for 
you. There is no need for you to 
bother with those things,—it must 
be so dreadfully tiresome.” 

When Wilson had been sent for, 
and thé stockings handed over, 
Miss Riddell took a sudden fright. 
Something in Fraulein Norberg’s 
face made her fancy that she was 
going to be thanked. She began 
to speak hastily. 

“Wilson has got so little to do 
that it is a perfect charity to give 
her a piece of work now and then. 
I shall be quite grateful to you if 
you can let her have some more 
mending. You see, all those people 
degenerate when they are not occu- 
pied continually.” 

Fraulein Norberg neither assented 
nor denied, and did not take her 
eyes from the face of her hostess. 

“Wilson herself is an excellent 
creature, and I have no doubt she 
will prove invaluable to us—to me, 
I mean—on the journey ; but still 
even she——” : 
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“Why do you talk like that?” 
interrupted the girl, speaking in a 
voice which Miss Riddell had not 
yet heard, while the tears started 
suddenly to her eyes. “I know 
quite well that it is not true. I 
know that you are going to Vienna 
on my account, not on your own. 
I suspected it from the beginning ; 
only it did not seem possible that 
anybody in the world could be so 
good—just for the sake of being 
good, with nothing to gain by it.” 

In face of this sudden attack 
Miss Riddell sat for a full minute 
speechless. This meant that she 
was discovered. The little Austrian 
had seen through all those wily 
stratagems on which she had for 
three days been secretly priding 
herself. 

“Oh, but you are mistaken,” she 
began eagerly, when she had col- 
lected her thoughts. “I have a 
very particular object in going 
abroad. I should be going in any 
case, even if you were not in the 
question at all. I swear to you 
that I should,” she added, thankful 
to be speaking the truth. 

* Would you be going to Vienna 
if I was not in the question?” 

“ Perhaps not exactly to Vienna, 
but very likely to Austria, and— 
well, I don’t deny that when I 
heard of you it put the idea of 
Vienna into my head; and since it 
happened to fit into my plans 4 

Bertha got up from her chair, 
came over to where Miss Riddell 
was sitting, and snatching up her 
two hands, one after the other, 
pressed a hasty little kiss upon 
each, and then, before reseating 
herself, spent several minutes with 
her back turned, busied with pick- 
ing up her work-bag, which had 
slipped to the floor. 

When Miss Riddell spoke again, 
she felt that something was altered. 
She had never before had a con- 
fidant ; but now, before she quite 
knew what she was doing, she 
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found herself speaking more openly 
to this stranger than she had ever 
spoken to any of her acquaintances, 
Presently it was discovered that 
they had noticed each other at the 
dance. 

“Why do you say that you 
noticed me?” asked Miss Riddell, 
with a touch of bitterness, ‘‘ Would 
it not be more truthful to say that 
you noticed my diamonds? Oh, if 
you knew how near I am to hating 
those diamonds! If I put them 
on, I am the most conspicuous 
figure in the room; if I don’t put 
them on, it is considered almost 
as an insult to the county. Friiu- 
lein Norberg, you must believe me, 
these things are not easy to bear.” 

Fraulein Norberg smiled a quaint 
little smile. “Do you not think 
you would find it harder to bear if 
you had to take the trimming off 
your last year’s summer hat, as I 
had to do with that spray of dog- 
roses for my ball dress?” 

Miss Riddell did not hear or 
would not hear; a positive thirst 
for sympathy had come over her. 
“ I know very well that I have not 
got the outward appearance of a 
sensitive plant. A plain woman 
should have a thick skin—that is 
my misfortune, and not my fault. 
I hope, too, that I am not ungrate- 
ful to Providence; but it is just 
because it has given me so much, 
that it is a relief to escape from it 
all now and then.” 

“But what is it you want to 
escape from?” asked Bertha, her 
eyes widening in genuine astonish- 
ment. ‘Surety not from your com- 
fortable house, and your well-trained 
servants, and your well-cooked din- 
ners?” 

Miss Riddell barely suppressed a 
movement of impatience. Fraulein 
Norberg was evidently not stupid. 
How then did it come that just on 
this one subject she should be so 
strangely obtuse ? 

“T want to find out what my 
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value is without my money. What 
I mean is this: when an attractive 
woman observes that any person is 
approaching her, she asks herself, 
What does he or she see in me? 
But when a woman in my position 
and with my looks observes the 
same thing, the only question to 
ask is, What does he or she want of 
me? Sometimes it is a loan, some- 
times an invitation, sometimes a 
boy whose career I am to assist, or 
a girl whose marriage I am to facili- 
tate ; but it is never, never myself.” 

She hesitated for an instant, and 
then on some impulse added, “I 
am so certain of this that I have 
quite made up my mind never to 
marry.” 

“‘T see,” said Bertha. ‘At the 
ball I heard some ladies say that you 
had got ideas. Now I am beginning 
to understand.” 

“T have only got one idea. It 
is not likely that any one should 
want to marry me for anything 
except my money; and as I could 
not bear to be tolerated as an 
appendage to my money, I have 
no choice but to remain single.” 

“‘T think I could bear the tolera- 
tion quite well,” said Bertha, in a 
perfectly matter-of-fact tone, “if 
only I had the money.” 

“You don’t mean that, Fraulein 
Norberg—please say that you don’t 
mean that seriously !” 

“ But I do mean it,” said Bertha, 
smiling at the horrified look on 
Miss Riddell’s face. “Do you 
know that you are the first person 
I have heard speak contemptuously 
of money whom I don’t take to be 
a hypocrite, and that is only be- 
cause you have always had too 
much of it and don’t know its 
value.” 

That evening Miss Riddell re- 
flected much upon her new friend. 
Was Friiulein Norberg stupid, or 
was she mercenary? That seemed 
the point to decide, How, then, 
did it come that, in spite of this 
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unpleasant alternative, she should 
yet feel attracted by the girl? The 
solution of the seeming riddle was, 
in truth, staring her in the face; 
but to the eyes of a woman who 
was not able to realise what want 
in any shape meant, it must needs 
remain undiscoverable. 

The day after the talk in the 
drawing-room was the eve of de- 
parture. Expectation had _pleas- 
antly excited both women, and had 
made Bertha almost talkative. Be- 
fore the middle of the day, Miss 
Riddell had heard so much about 
the delights of the Prater and the 
Ringstrasse and the Graben, that 
her Viennese trip began to appear 
to her no longer as a means to 
an end, but as an end in itself. 

** And you are going away with- 
out saying good-bye to any of your 
friends ?” asked Bertha, while they 
were sitting once more in the draw- 
ing-room, this time in expectation 
of tea. All the preparations were 
complete, and even the work-bags 
packed up. 

“Of course. I should like best 
to disappear without my friends 
knowing where I am.” 

“'Won’t they think it strange 
of you?” 

Miss Riddell looked slightly 
troubled. 

“Do you think so?” she said, 
undecidedly, and then walked to 
the window and gave a look at the 
weather. It was a thing she had 
done several times in the course 
of the day, though there was noth- 
ing to see but a low-hanging and 
uniform grey sky. She had also— 
but of this Bertha was not aware— 
ordered the carriage after luncheon, 
and countermanded it ten minutes 
later. 

Nothing more was said now on 
the subject of taking leave of one’s 
friends, and it was not until the 
tea-things had been cleared away 
that Miss Riddell abruptly ob- 
served— 


“T do believe it is not going to 
rain after all. I wonder if it would 
be too late to drive to Millbank?” 

“But it will be getting dark 
directly,” said Bertha in astonish- 
ment. “What do you want to do 
there ?” 

“To say good-bye to old Mr 
Burton. When you said just now 
that my friends might think it 
strange of me to go off in this 
fashion, I believe you were right 
about some of them at least. Poor 
Mr Burton is sure to take it amiss. 
He has been paralysed for five years 
past, and cannot move out of the 
house. He is beginning to get 
rather childish too, poor wretch ! 
I go to see him very often. You 
will come with me now, will you 
not?” 

The carriage was again ordered, 
and in ten minutes’ time Miss Rid- 
dell and her companion were on 
their way to Millbank. 

“ Who lives with this old gentle- 
manu whom we are going to see?” 
asked Bertha, by way of passing 
the time. 

“ Nobody but a nurse.” 

‘‘ Has he got no relations?” 

“One son; but he is rarely at 
home nowadays.” 

“Do you mean to say that he 
leaves his poor, paralysed father 
all alone?” 

“He cannot do otherwise,” said 
Miss Riddell, with apparently un- 
called-for vehemence. “It is for 
his father that he is working, and 
he cannot work at home. The 
Burtons were never well off, and 
old Mr Burton’s illness was their 
crowning misfortune. Andrew— 
the son, I mean—was in the army 
first ; but after his father had had 
his first stroke, he had to take to 
something more remunerative, and 
went into an architect’s office. He 
has done his studies now, I be- 
lieve, and will soon be setting up 
for himself. But even if he gets 
work, it will be several years, I 
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suppose, before he has made a 
home that will be comfortable 
enough for his father. His one 
wish is to have his father with 
him.” 

“‘T wonder if we shall have a fine 
day for our arrival in Vienna?” said 
Bertha; and from that moment 
Vienna formed the only subject of 
conversation. 

“JT always thought she was 
pretty,” said Miss Riddell to her- 
self, as she noted the bright flush 
on the usually pale cheek, and the 
light of animation in the brown 
eyes, that had a way of looking so 
tired. ‘ But it is evident that she 
needs happiness to show her off 
to advantage. I wonder what it 
must feel like to have a face like 
that ?” 

Millbank was a long grey house, 
standing in a beechwood copse. 
This copse was all that remained 
of a park which had once been fine, 
but which had passed, piece by 
piece, into strange hands, and been 
gradually cleared. The twenty or 
thirty trees which had been pre- 
served in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house stood now like 
an island in the midst of a wide 
, expanse of ploughed land. 

“T remember when there used to 
be trees enough for playing hide- 
and-seek in this very potato-field,” 
remarked Miss Riddell, as they ap- 
proached the gate. 

* And with whom did you play 
hide-and-seek ?” 

“With Andrew,—Mr Burton’s 
son, I mean.” 

“So then he is an old play- 
fellow, is he?” 

Miss Riddell had probably not 
heard the question, as just then the 
carriage crunched on to the rather 
rough gravel. 

The room into which the visitors 
were ushered was sparely furnished 
with old-fashioned furniture. Some 
minutes passed before a nervous 
cough was heard outside the door, 
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and a chair was wheeled in, in 
which sat huddled up what appeared 
to Bertha a bundle of grey clothes. 
Before the chair had reached the 
middle of the room something like 
a galvanic shock seemed to pass 
through the grey bundle; but it 
was not until a pair of transparent 
white hands were stretched out 
that she recognised a little old man, 
wasted almost to the bone, and 
with a shrunken, smooth - shaven 
face, which lighted up suddenly as 
the quick-moving light-blue eyes 
fell on Miss Riddell. 

“At last, Georgie!” and the 
grey bundle began to wriggle among 
the pillows, “I knew you would 
come.” 

“ But I have no time tostop. It 
is only to say good-bye.” 

“Does that mean that you are 
going to leave us?” and the little 
old face took a look of panic almost 
comical to behold. 

Miss Riddell explained her im- 
pending journey, speaking as slowly 
and using words as simple as though 
her listener were a child. When 
she had done speaking, Mr Burton 
sat staring at her with his restless 
blue eyes, that moved so quickly 
and were yet so meaningless. 

‘‘ Vienna,” he said at last; “ that’s 
in Austria, very far away. Who 
was it who was mentioning Vienna 
just the other day? I know I’ve 
heard it spoken of. But my 
pillows,” he went on in a more 
querulous tone,—‘‘ whoever is to 
settle my pillows if you are in 
Vienna? You're the only one who 
understands how to give them the 
right shape. There! I told Mrs 
White that they wouldn’t hold 
that way for five minutes, and they 
haven’t held for two.” 

Miss Riddell rose from her seat, 
and having smoothed the old man’s 
pillows and re-settled the plaid 
in which his helpless legs were 
wrapped, went back to her place. 
He had been sitting for some 
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minutes in silence, playing absent- 
ly with the fringes of the plaid, 
when, raising his head with a jerk, 
he fixed his eyes on Fraulein 
Norberg. 

- “You may think it an easy matter 
that settling of pillows, but it isn’t 
one pair of hands in fifty that has 
the knack. Too hard or too soft— 
there’s simply no escape—I am sit- 
ting on bumps or in hollows. It’s 
only when Georgie settles them that 
they seem to be stuffed with some- 
thing else. Ah, you don’t know 
Georgie yet! Never leave her, now 
that you have found her; it would 
be like treading your happiness 
under foot. People say she is 
plain. I say she is more beautiful 
than any angel in heaven. I said 
so since the time when Andrew 
gave her riding-lessons upon his 
black pony. Ask him if I didn’t.” 

All at once he stopped playing 
with the fringes and put his hand 
to his forehead, as though struck 
with a new idea. 

“Whatever will Andrew say 
when he hears you are going so 
far away? I told you, did I not, 
that Andrew is home for a fort- 
night ?” 

“Andrew at home!” repeated 
Miss Riddell, standing up abruptly 
from the chair on which she had 
only just again taken her place. 
“Why did you say nothing? 
When did he come? How long 
is he going to stay?” 

She was seated again before sh 
had done asking the questions, hav- 
ing recovered from the first shock of 
the surprise. 

“Yes, for a fortnight ; I thought 
I had told you. He came a day or 
two ago—I don’t exactly remember 
how many. What a pity he had 
business in Brinkley this afternoon ! 
You might at least have said good- 
bye to him.” 

Miss Riddell made no reply, but 
she apparently forgot to finish but- 
toning her gloves, which she had 


pulled off while settling the pillows. 
For full half an hour longer she sat 
dropping occasional replies to the 
old man’s excitable chatter, and 
with a look of strain upon her face 
which, had not the room been 
gradually darkening, would have 
betrayed to Bertha that some other 
sound was being listened for. 

With the appearance of the lamp 
Miss Riddell rose. Bertha was 
standing a few paces back, waiting 
her turn to say good-bye, and Mr 
Burton had already dropped the 
elder woman’s hand, when all at 
once he snatched at it again, and 
leaning forward in his chair, peered 
up intently into her face. His own 
face was no longer that of a childish 
cripple, but of a man with some 
object in view. His helpless body 
had paused in its wriggling, and 
the empty liveliness of his light- 
blue eyes, which had been so pain- 
ful to behold, was turned to a look 
of unmistakable earnest. Though 
not a word was spoken, it seemed 
to Bertha quite clear that some 
question was being asked ; and when 
Miss Riddell, hastily pulling her 
hand from that of Mr Burton, 
turned away in silence, it almost 
seemed to Bertha as though the 
question had been answered. 

Down-stairs, in the square, low- 
ceilinged hall, the lamp had also 
been lit. Miss Riddell with nerv- 
ous haste, and a look of annoyance 
on her face, had barely traversed 
half the space when the door 
opposite was thrown open, and a 
tall, powerfully-built man, with a 
greatcoat hanging loose round his 
shoulders, stepped across the thresh- 
old. 

Unmixed pleasure was the only 
expression discernible on the face 
of either of the old playfellows in 
the first minute; but only in the 
first minute. In the second already 
she threw a panic-stricken glance 
towards the door, as though calcu- 
lating the chances of escape, and he 
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had settled his features back into a 
more strictly conventional look of 
civil indifference. Both had recog- 
nised with a shock that it would 
never do to be so natural. 

Andrew Burton was what people 
call a fine man (which generally 
means a big one), and, except for 
rather too square a jaw, would have 
had some claim to be called hand- 
some. He was about twice as big 
as his diminutive parent, and, 
thanks to his military carriage, did 
not lose an inch of his height. A 
reddish - brown moustache shaded 
his upper lip, and his eyes were of 
the same light blue as those of the 
old man up-stairs; but, unlike those, 
their glance was steady and settled. 
It was a glance which knew very 
well what it wanted, and meant to 
get it too. 

“T have only come to say good- 
bye,” Miss Riddell began rather 
breathlessly, before Andrew Burton 
had time to speak. ‘I hear you 
are home for a fortnight. I hope 
you will have a pleasant time. I 
am starting to-morrow. It was only 
just to say good-bye, you know.” 

Something of the same look of 
consternation that the news of her 
departure had called up on the face 
of his father, now shot across An- 
drew’s features, but it was gone in 
a second. He appeared to strangle 
some possibly not over-pious excla- 
mation before he spoke. 

“Going away? I had no idea of 
that. Where to? London?” 

“No; to a place you will never 
guess—to Vienna. Yes, that is my 
cloak. Thanks.” 

Mr Burton stopped short in the 
act of helping Miss Riddell into her 
wraps. 

“Vienna?” he repeated, with a 
trace of excitement in his voice. 
“Did you say Vienna?” 

“ Certainly I did. And, by-the- 
by, this is Fraulein Norberg, the 
lady who is accompanying me, and 
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who, by her glowing descriptions, 
has raised my expectations of the 
Wiener Stadt positively to fever 
heat.” 

Bertha laughed. She was too 
much elated to-day to think of 
yielding to shyness. As she stood 
there in the full lamplight, with 
delicately flushed cheeks and softly 
beaming eyes, Miss Riddell dis- 
covered over again, almost with a 
shock of surprise, that the little 
foreigner was distinctly pretty. For 
some reason which she could not 
now stop to analyse, this second dis- 
covery in the entrance-hall of Mill- 
bank was not quite so uncondition- 
ally pleasant as the first discovery 
in the carriage had been. What, 
oh what must it feel like to have a 
face like that ! 

“What are your plans?” she 
asked a little uneasily, after having 
stood by for about a couple of 
minutes, listening to conventionali- 
ties about travelling in general 
being exchanged, and still with her 
eyes on Bertha. “I hope you are 
getting on well?” 

She had scarcely pronounced the 
words when it struck her that the 
question sounded patronising, which 
caused her to grow scarlet up to the 
roots of her hair. Andrew’s calm 
and measured words seemed to reach 
her through a mist. 

“ Thanks ; up to this point I have 
got on famously. My immediate 
plans are still hanging in the bal- 
ance, but the lot must be cast this 
week. Have I settled the rug as 
it ought to be, Miss Riddell? I am 
not a very good hand at these things, 
you know.” 

The rugs had been resettled, and 
the carriage was on the point of 
moving off when Mr Burton, unex- 
pectedly putting his head in once 
more by the open window, turned 
to Friulein Norberg with the appa- 
rently senseless question— 

“Did you say that Vienna was 
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your home? Vienna, the capital of 
Austria? Are you quite sure there 
is no mistake about it?” 

Bertha’s answer was lost in the 
rumble of the wheels, but once or 
twice in the course of that evening 
she referred laughingly to the start 
she had got when “that big Mr 
Burton ” had put his head in at the 
window to ask that funny question 
about Vienna. 

During the whole of the home- 
ward drive it was Bertha alone who 
talked. Miss Riddell sat and looked 
at the landscape and listened to the 
scraps of description, and wondered 
how it was that they sounded so 
much less alluring than they had 
done an hour ago. 

That evening, when she was alone 


in her room and in the act of cross- 
ing to her dressing-table, a question 
presented itself to her mind so 
sharply and vividly that she stood 
still, as people do to listen to an 
unexpected sound. All at once she 
had realised that nothing but her 
own will bound her to the Viennese 
journey, and for one moment the 
heaviness which she had carried 
about with her all evening was 
lifted. In the next already she had 
resolutely shaken her head and ad- 
vanced towards the toilet-table. She 
was too truthful to conceal from her- 
self that the charm of the project 
was gone and not to be revived, 
but its empty shell must be held 
upright, since this was the only 
means by which to keep her secret. 


CHAPTER V.—HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


On the evening of that day the 
thoughts of both Georgina Riddell 
and Andrew Burton were busy with 
the past, and in particular with one 
day in the far past which would 
seem to have been the first link in 
the chain of events. That day had 
been the beginning of everything. 
He had been fourteen at the time 
and Georgina eight. It was holi- 
day time, and the eve of his return 
to school. Hide-and-seek had been 
the game most in favour lately, and 
the two had been diligently baffling 
each other’s ingenuity all afternoon 
upon that same potato-field which 
Miss Riddell had pointed out to 
Bertha—then not a potato-field, 
but a closely-wooded park. Female 
cunning had persistently proved it- 
self very much more than a match 
for masculine clumsiness. Andrew 
not only laboured under the disad- 
vantage of being too big to find 
many suitable hiding-places, but he 
never seemed to have on the sub- 
ject any of those inspirations which 
visited Georgina so profusely. It 
was drawing towards evening, and 


J 
after having been behind every 
hedge and inside every hollow tree- 
trunk within the park, Georgie had 
hit upon the masterly idea of bury- 
ing herself under a heap of brush- 
wood which lay there ready for 
removal. The only mistake about 
the idea was that it proved to be 
too masterly, as Georgie concluded, 
after having sat for over twenty 
minutes in a painfully cramped 
position and still undiscovered. As 
the last sunbeam slipped from the 
beech-stem opposite, physical weari- 
ness triumphed over the spirit of 
the game. She summoned her 
comrade with a call. At the mo- 
ment that she crept out on all fours 
from between the dry branches, 
Andrew was advancing slowly un- 
der the trees. 

* Wasn’t that an idea?” she 
laughed, triumphantly. “I don’t 
believe you would ever have found 
me !” 

But Andrew neither responded 
to the laugh nor made any imme- 
diate answer, and only continued 
to advance slowly towards her. 
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“Has anything happened, An- 
drew ?” she asked in sudden alarm, 
at the moment that she gained a 
clear view of his face. 

“Tt is quite true,” he said, after 
he had helped her to her feet, and 
gazing at her with a quite new 
intensity. “I should never have 
found you if you had not come out. 
Georgie, you must promise never to 
do that again.” 

“ Never do what? Why are you 
looking so serious ?” 

“T don’t know what I am look- 
ing like, but I will tell you what I 
was thinking of. It was only just 
now, as I came along between the 
tree - trunks, that the question 
occurred to me what the world 
would be like if I was never to 
find you again.” 

“But, Andrew,” she murmured, 
while a hitherto unknown feeling 
of consternation began to take pos- 
session of her, “surely that is im- 
possible ?” 

“Tn one sense, yes. You cannot 
really disappear, because we are not 
living in a fairy tale; but it seems 
to me that it would be just as bad 
if we had to live far away from 
each other, and only meet at long 
intervals.” 

“ But must that be?” 

“The only way to avoid it is to 
marry. As far as I can see, it is 
only married people who are always 
together, and even those seem 
rather glad to get rid of each other 
occasionally.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Georgie, 
with a huge sigh of relief. ‘Then 
nothing can be simpler. We have 
only got to marry as soon as we 
are grown up. How long shall 
we have to wait, Andrew?” 

“Well, I fancy that eighteen is 
the right age for girls to marry, 
which would make me twenty-four ; 
and in the meantime you mustn’t 
forget that we are engaged.” 

It was agreed that for the present 
the matter should be kept a secret. 
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“Except from my father, 
Georgie,” Andrew pleaded. ‘It 
will make him so happy. I do 


believe he is almost as fond of you 
as I am.” 

Georgie agreed all the more 
readily as, on her own side, there 
was no one to whom she felt bound 
to go with her secret. The elderly 
aunt, under whose care the orphan 
heiress had been placed, was kind, 
but not given to much intimate in- 
tercourse with her ward. She agreed 
quite as readily when Andrew said, 
“And now you must let me kiss 
you before we part. I believe that 
is what engaged people always do.” 

It was not by any means the first 
time he had kissed her, either in 
nursery or schoolroom days, but it 
turned out to be the last, for, curi- 
ously enough, that compact made 
under the beech-trees had proved. 
itself to be the first step towards 
estrangement. Standing there in 
the sunset light, and with yellow 
leaves floating silently earthwards 
to the right and to the left, it had 
seemed to them, in the innocence 
of their hearts, so simple a matter 
to settle the shape of the future,— 
and perhaps, too, the matter really 
was as simple as it looked; but 
neither he nor she had yet reached 
that age of reason at which it is 
recognised that, in order to come 
up to our modern standard of 
civilisation, difficulties when non- 
existent have got to be created. 

When next they met again, 
which, owing to Georgina’s aunt 
having taken her to Paris for the 
completion of her education, was 
not until three years had passed, 
the matter no longer looked quite 
so simple as it had done at first, 
perhaps owing to the innocence of 
their hearts being no longer quite 
so perfect. The girl had begun to 
discover that she was plain, while 
the boy had begun to realise that 
she was rich and he was poor, 
Furtively they watched each other, 
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each wondering whether or not the 
other considered himself bound by 
that compact under the beech-trees. 

When, after another pause of two 
years, they met again, the vague 
shadow which had fallen between 
them proved itself to have grown 
apace. ‘It is quite evident that he 
cannot make up his mind to marry a 
plain wife,” said the girl to herself. 

“Tt’s as clear as possible that I 
am considered much too insignifi- 
cant a husband for Miss Riddell of 
Kelton,” said the boy ; and again 
their ways parted without a word 
of explanation between them. 

It was not until her eighteenth 
birthday had come and gone that 
Georgina gave up hoping. She had 
not been able to forget how Andrew 
had said that eighteen was the right 
age for a girl to marry. July 9th 
had been cloudless, but she had 
spent the whole of it between the 
walls of the drawing-room, for fear 
of missing either a letter or a visit, 
walking with beating heart from 
one window to the other. When 
evening had come, bringing no sign 
from Andrew, Georgina’s courage 
gave way. She.could no longer 
doubt that Andrew wanted a beauti- 
ful wife ; well, he should have his 
wish. She loved him too well to be 
a stone in his path. He must know 
that he was free,—if, indeed, he 
considered himself bound,—and in 
order to show him that he was free, 
she began in her intercourse with 
him to cultivate a chilliness of 
manner which could not fail to 
arrest his attention. 

“ She needn’t take all that trouble 
to show me that I am not wanted,” 
said Andrew to himself. “I might 
have guessed that it would come to 
this. What a duffer I was, to be 
sure, that evening in the beech- 
wood !” 

And immediately Miss Riddell 
found her own chilliness of demean- 
our outdone by that of her former 
playmate. . 


“ He evidently thinks that I want 
to obtrude myself on his notice,” 
was her reflection. ‘Why didn’t 
I foresee this long ago? How 
terribly foolish I must have been 
once upon a time!” 

And to neither of them did it 
ever so much as occur that it was 
not the artless children who had 
been foolish, but rather the over- 
sensitive woman and the stiff-necked 
man who were ruining each other’s 
lives by their folly. 

Not the least strange part of the 
matter was that all the time she felt 
secretly proud of her recreant lover. 
Whenever she had, either in spoken 
or written words, refused some new 
offer of marriage, the thought would 
infallibly follow: “I shall never 
say these words to him. He knows 
—he must know—that I belong to 
him with soul and body, and yet he 
is too honest to sell himself as these 
others would do. He cannot love 
me, but neither can he pretend that 
he does. He is what I always took 
him to be,” and her heart would 
swell with a triumph that was as 
much pain as pleasure. 

The time when she suffered most 
acutely was the period during which 
she had been forced to look on at 
the rapid downfall of the Burtons’ 
fortunes. If the betrothal in the 
beechwood had proved itself to be 
binding, how different everything 
would have been! 

This thought was not in Geor- 
gina’s mind alone, as was proved by 
a few words that passed at this time 
between Andrew and his father. 
The son, then serving in a regiment 
quartered in the south of England, 
had been summoned home to his 
father’s sick-bed. For some days 
it had seemed as though it were to 
be his death-bed : a first stroke of 
paralysis, brought on to some ex- 
tent by pecuniary anxieties, had 
put his life in danger. But the 
crisis passed, and there came an 
evening on which Andrew sat by 
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the side of his partially convalescent 
father, who lay propped up with 
pillows. The old man had been for 
some minutes anxiously studying 
his son’s face when he spoke. 

“ Andrew, things can’t go on as 
they are going.” 

Andrew returned his gaze with- 
out replying. 

“Tt is quite clear that something 
must be done.” 

Andrew’s steady blue eyes never 
left his father’s face; he was evi- 
dently waiting for more. 

“Tell me,”—and the invalid be- 
gan to fidget among his pillows,— 
‘‘when is the matter to be settled 
between you and Georgina?” 

“Which matter?” asked Andrew, 
with a studious calmness which his 
father knew and did not much 
eare to encounter, and immediately 
his jaw assumed a squareness which 
boded little good. This also the 
father knew: he shut his eyes in 
order not to see his son’s face while 
he rapidly uttered the words— 

“ Why, the matter of your mar- 
riage, of course. I have always 
understood you two to be tacitly 
engaged, and only to have postponed 
the marriage by common consent.” 

“What on earth can have given 
you such a ridiculous idea?” said 
Andrew, pushing back his chair and 
rising abruptly to his feet. ‘‘ Miss 
Riddell and I are not in any way 
bound to each other,—I thought 
that was patent to everybody. 
Please oblige me by never men- 
tioning the subject again.” With 
which words he left the room, 
leaving the old man shaking with 
agitation, and staring with a scared 
expression at the door through 
which his son had vanished. 

He was still staring at the door 
when, some five minutes later, it 
opened again, and Andrew returned 
and came straight to his bedside. 

“T was rough with you now, 
father,” he said in a subdued voice, 
though his face still bore the traces 
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of that dogged look. “ Forgive me. 
But please understand that I shall 
never marry any woman in order 
to patch up our fortunes ; there are 
other ways of doing that. Miss 
Riddell is a perfectly free woman, 
and can marry whom she will,—do 
you understand? A perfectly free 
woman. Let this be the last word 
on the matter between us.” 

It proved to be the last word, as 
it had practically been the first 
that had passed between them on 
the subject since the day on which 
Andrew had gravely and without 
any traces of effusiveness confided 
his secret to his father. The old 
man was startled but not enlight- 
ened. What could it all mean. 
Was Georgie not going to take his 
boy, after all? For the only thing 
that seemed clear was that Andrew 
was obviously sore about something. 
It could only be about this. Ah 
well, Georgie was a good girl,—in 
fact she was the best girl that ever 
lived ; but still she was a girl, and, 
with her fortune, it was not un- 
natural that she should wish to 
acquire a title. It was scarcely to 
be taken amiss. And yet, some- 
how, it did not seem like Georgie. 

Not long after the conversation 
above given Andrew resigned his 
commission, and entered the office 
of a London architect in the 
character of pupil. The step looked 
like a rather risky investment, for 
not only would the three years dur- 
ing which the course of instruction 
was to last be utterly unremunera- 
tive, but the two hundred and fifty 
pounds which formed the premium 
required was part of the very last 
thousand still in possession of the 
Burton family. Besides, as his 
friends told him, at thirty-one it 
was rather late to begin to think of 
architecture. “That only means 
that I shall have to study all the 
harder,” Andrew said. Another 
would-be dissuader told the story of 
a young man who had spent five 
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years and five hundred pounds in 
an architect’s office and had man- 
to learn nothing. 

“That man would probably have 
learnt nothing in fifty years,” An- 
drew returned. 

“T tell you that he hadn’t got a 
hundred pounds worth of instruc- 
tion out of his money.” 

“T mean to get a thousand 
pounds worth,” was Andrew’s re- 
joinder. 

His friends very soon left the 
eccentric fellow to his fate, for even 
the angle of his jaw made it clear 
that words were being wasted. 

No one ever heard the details of 
Andrew’s time of pupilage, but 
some of his friends wondered at his 
rapid loss of flesh. Had there been 
any means of ascertaining the num- 
ber of candles which had been 
burnt to their sockets as compared 
to the pounds of beef and bacon 
which, within this same time, had 
been consumed by the architectural 
. pupil, some explanation of this cir- 
cumstance might possibly have been 
found. 

- His father had given up asking 
questions, though he watched him 
anxiously, and though a vague and 
quite illogical hope as to Georgie 
thinking better of it after all still lin- 
gered within him. The longer time 
went on, and the more he brooded 
over the matter, the more obvious 
did it appear to him that the decision 
must necessarily lie with the rich 
Miss Riddell, and not with the 
impecunious architect. By degrees 
he lost sight of the fact that An- 
drew had ever been a free agent in 
the matter; he forgot how the 
thing had’ begun; he forgot that 
it is man’s part to speak and 
woman’s part to wait; he forgot 
everything except that Georgie was 
immensely rich, and that she could 
make Andrew rich if she wished, 
To his poor, weakened intellect, 
which had given up grasping so 
many things, the image of that 
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enormous wealth still remained 
distinct, standing out above other 
impressions, and filling him with 
an almost childish awe which in- 
creased with increasing weakness. 
The idea of putting a question to 
Georgina on the subject had never 
even occurred to him as possible, 
because of the fear of Andrew’s 
displeasure; but there came mo- 
ments when, in spite of himself, 
his eyes asked for an answer, as 
they had done to-day while Miss 
Riddell stood beside his chair and 
pressed his hand for good-bye. 

Soon after she was gone he 
heard Andrew’s step in the pas- 
sage, and sat up eagerly with his 
eyes on the door. Perhaps they 
had met down-stairs? But An- 
drew’s step passed by the door 
and mounted the upper staircase. 
It was the first time since his 
return home that he had not come 
straight to the invalid. 

When he reached the large attic 
room which had been his nursery, 
and against whose window-panes 
the branches of the beech - trees: 
tapped in windy weather, Andrew 
took a letter out of his portmanteau 
and read it attentively by the fail- 
ing light. As he pushed it back 
into its envelope his steady blue 
eyes were not quite so serious as 
usual. 

‘What a coincidence!” he mut- 
tered once or twice under his red 
moustache. ‘ Nothing could have 
been more providential.” 

The letter was from Mr Partlet, 
the architect in whose office he 
had but barely completed his 
studies, and it contained a sugges- 
tion, or rather two, over which 
Andrew had been pondering for 
the last two days. Two pieces 
of work had come in to the chief, 
whose hands being already more 
than full, had bethought himself 
of the ex-pupil, in whom he had 
always taken a strong personal 
interest. The first offer came from 
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a patrician landowner on the West 
coast of Enyland, the medieval 
home of whose forefathers had suf- 
fered severely from the storms of 
centuries, and who wished to have 
the building made habitable again. 
The second offer came from an 
English banker, who had made a 
fortune as partner in a Vienna 
bank, and now intended to settle 
down permanently on the scene 
of his past and doubtless also 
future triumphs. Although Mr 
Roberts had no objection to for- 
eign Bourses, nor even to foreign 
wives,—as was proved by his recent 
marriage, — he strongly distrusted 
foreign workmanship, for which 
reason he preferred to place the 
job in British hands. 

“ Wood is the only other man in 
the office who speaks German,” Mr 
Partlet wrote, “so if you prefer the 
English piece of work, I shall have 
to send him to Vienna. He shall 
have whatever you leave. Let me 
know your decision before the end 
of the week.” 

To Andrew, who had been pain- 
fully calculating whether to set up 
an Office of his own would be too 
great a risk just yet, no suggestion 
could have come more opportunely. 
What his chief offered him was 
practically the position of a clerk of 
works, but it would help him to 
learn a little more before begin- 
ning to practise independently, and 
to Andrew it seemed that he could 
never learn enough in order to be 
quite fair towards his clients. The 
only question had been which of 
the two employments to grasp at, 
but those few phrases exchanged 
with Miss Riddell in the lobby had 
now, as it seemed, put an end to 
hesitation. Without further delay 
he sat down by the light of his 
bedroom candle and wrote a few 
lines to his chief, in which he 
signified his readiness to build Mr 
Roberts’s villa for him. Never had 
his knowledge of the German lan- 
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guage appeared to him as fortunate 
as it did to-night. How well he 
remembered the German lessons 
with Georgie ! 

That evening Mr Burton, who 
could not recall Andrew having 
ever been in so good a humour, 
retained only barely presence of 
mind enough to avoid indiscreet 
questions; while Andrew himself 
was as yet content to enjoy, with- 
out analysing it, the feeling of 
elation which had taken possession 
of him. 

It proved itself to be but a brief 
intoxication. Soberness and com- 
mon-sense very soon regained the 
upper hand. When he opened his 
eyes next morning the chilly day- 
light showed him things as they 
were. On the table there still lay 
the note which he had written 
and closed last night, but it looked 
different to-day. He had even some 
difficulty in believing that it had 
indeed been he, Andrew Burton, 
who had perceived all sorts of 
irresistible charms about the idea 
of going to Vienna, whereas now, 
with pitiless scrutiny, he put to 
himself the question, What for? 
His principles had not changed, 
therefore this course of action 
would be but an elaborate pro- 
longation of his own sufferings. 
To act in this half-hearted, double- 
minded fashion, would be neither 
manly nor sensible. 

It took but a minute to form the 
new resolution. In such a hurry 
was Andrew to undo all traces of 
his yesterday’s unaccountable blun- 
der, that he sat down in his shirt- 
sleeves to scrawl off a new letter, 
in which he begged for the English 
piece of work, and renounced the 
Viennese in favour of Mr Wood. 

“I wonder why it is,” reflected 
Andrew, as he pensively wiped his 
pen, “ but somehow I shall not feel 
quite at rest until they are out of 
the house, and I know the die to 
have fallen.” 
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Ir is a pity that there should 
not be an occasional exception to 
that remorseless rule of modern 
biography which demands two 
ponderous volumes at least for 
every notable person, and, unlike 
Milton, claims a very cairn of ac- 
cumulated testimony, 


“ The labour of an age in piléd stones,” 


for every tomb, irrespective of the 
deeds or adventures, or their num- 
ber and character, which distin- 
guished the individual who is to 
be honoured. Such an exception 
might well have been made in fa- 
vour of Dean Stanley. Small and 
swift, lightly armed, and rapid, al- 
most precipitate, in all his move- 
ments as he was, one cannot resist 
the feeling that there is more 
actual weight in these two volumes 
than there was in himself, and 
that few things could be more 
unlike the nimble, agile, swiftly 
glancing, suddenly excited intelli- 
gence of the man than the tre- 
mendously serious record of many 
things not much worth recording, 
futile fightings and endless efforts 
to cover a doubtful cause with a 
shield too small, which has just 
been given to us. In his day 
there never was any one better 
discussed: since his death half-a- 
dozen hands have tried without 
avail to make us a portrait of him, 
and failed or renounced the effort. 
What has now come to us is the 
residuum or deposit, in different 
layers, left by all these hands, 
arranged into shape as well as 
may be by one of the many rising 
men in literature with whom a 
professional instinct of neat and 


lucid speech takes the place of 
special insight, and who has knit- 
ted together many broken ends 
and imperfect fragments with some 
skill into a sort of disjointed his- 
tory rather than biography. The 
Dean, we cannot but feel, deserved 
a better record, if it were only 
that he himself was one of the 
most successful biographers of our 
e. 
“eTThe impression made by Dean 
Stanley personally upon his gener- 
ation and those which succeeded it 
has not yet died away. Most of us 
still remember the little clear-cut 
cameo head, the smallness of body, 
the alertness in mind, the curious 
abstractedness, the equally curious 
vivacity and swiftness of impres- 
sion, which characterised him» He 
went dreamily about the world, 
puzzled and put out by all its every- 
day requirements, always demand- 
ing some one to take care of him, 
and usually finding what he sought, 
while at the same time taking 
upon himself unhesitatingly, with 
all the ardour and fire of a cham- 
pion, the care of all kinds of 
broken men and causes, as if the 
very spirit of Goliath had inspired 
his delicate frame. So gentle, so 
pugnacious, so full of toleration 
and charity, so eager for the fray, 
with a gauntlet ready to be flung 
into the mélée at every conflict, 
and a sword to flash in the eyes of 
every swashbuckler, there was in 
him that paradox which is un- 
failingly dear to the English race. 
He was a ministering angel and a 
pretty fellow of his hands in one. 
The sound of a battle, even when 
afar off, excited him like the war- 
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horse ; and yet peace was the word 
most on his lips and the wish 
most in his heart. There is much 
in such a character to provoke and 
attract, to call forth enthusiasm 
and criticism, to quicken into vivid 
interest the indifference which so 
soon follows the effect produced 
by a remarkable life and death. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley had 
all the possible advantages which 
could be given by circumstances 
and parentage, tempered with those 
disadvantages which almost in- 
evitably accompany them, and pile 
the barriers of the conventional 
round a man almost too well born, 
well bred, well educated, and fault- 
less in all the relations of life. So 
good a boy never was: he did 
everything that could have been 
expected from him in school and 
something more — everything too 
and a little more at the Univer- 
sity. He was so good that even 
Athletic young England forgave 
him that he was small and slight, 
and sapped, and loved not games—a 
point rightly dwelt upon as demon- 
strating beyond everything else his 
power of attracting affection, but 
not so well set forth as in the 
beautiful picture of the delicate 
boy in ‘Tom Brown,’ the Arthur 
of that story, who, it has always 
been understood, was intended for 
Stanley, though Tom Brown him- 
self was of a later generation. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that athletics. had not come to be 
then the religion they are now, 
and that Rugby and even its 
great Doctor had something to 
do with the establishment of that 
rule of the strongest which now 
lies so heavy upon the life of 
young men and boys. It might 
be more difficult to get a studious 
boy who took all the prizes and 
“did” nothing, nor ever even 
pretended to “do” anything, into 
general acceptance now. Stan- 
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ley, however, was, notwithstand- 
ing these deficiencies, the pride 
of Rugby, and felt when he went 
up to Oxford that the fate of his 
school was in his hands, and that 
even the fame of the great Head- 
master was involved in his success. 
Such a motive, however, was not 
necessary, for he was one of the 
men who are academically in- 
capable of being beaten— though 
never, we believe, a great scholar, 
nor profound in any branch of 
learning. His youthful letters are 
largely quoted in this early por- 
tion of the book, and will no doubt 
afford some systematic and patient 
readers pleasure ; but they are not 
remarkable letters in themselves, 
though always full of kindly affec- 
tionateness and lively opposition. 
He was a little afraid of his father 
going wrong when he was not him- 
self by his side, to guide his steps 
and especially his style, and on 
great occasions would hurry off to 
the palace at Norwich to keep the 
good Bishop and his utterances in 
order. Even Arnold, the god of 
his idolatry, the young man would 
have wished in later days to modify 
and temper. He liked to have 
a finger in every pie, and had 
a confidence in his own powers 
of guidance and arrangement 
which is not at all unusual in the 
twenties. One cannot help feel- 
ing, indeed, that the slim impetu- 
ous youth stood on the brink of 
all these confusions of life in 
Oxford and elsewhere, quivering 
with the consciousness that if all 
would only be silent and let him 
speak, everything could be settled 
on the best foundations in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The people who came in contact 
with him seem to have acknow- 
ledged the justice of this sentiment 
more freely than is at all common. 
From the whimsical description of 
the installation sermon at Nor- 
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wich, which fell like a firebrand 
among the gasping clergy there, 
and of which several portions at 
least were “the production of an 
Oxford undergraduate steeped in 
the engrossing work of reading for 
his degree,” down to the pamph- 
let published by Tait in ’39 on 
the reform of teaching in Oxford, 
of which Stanley says that his 
only share in it was, that “it was 
written with me sitting in the 
room, hearing, criticising, and per- 
haps correcting each sentence ; of 
course in some passages my element 
preponderates” —his eager pres- 
ence rushes into everything that 
is going on. The responsibility of 
the diocese was not too much for 
him, nor that of the most far- 
reaching plans of reform ; but his 
conviction that he could do it 
best was so honest and simple, 
and at the same time so swift and 
unhesitating, that no one within 
his influence seems to have ob- 
jected. “Ido not quite like the 


sentence about schism as you give 


it. If I had it to do, I would put 
it rather in this way ” Such 
was his way of conducting the 
affairs of the world in his quick- 
glancing impetuous youth. 

When the earlier chapters are 
over, and Mr Prothero takes up 
the pen which, with less clearness 
and unity of purpose, has worked 
at these beginnings in various 
hands, he prepares the record of 
maturer (though still not very 
mature) life by an analysis of his 
subject which is more daring and 
original than we are at all in 
the habit of meeting with in bio- 
graphy. That art does not en- 
courage the production of “char- 
acters” in the old sense. Yet it 
is something like that curious 
species of literary effort which is 
thus placed as a sort of text in 
front of the prolonged commentary 
and exposition which is to prove 
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its truth. The reader who has 
not seen the book may have already 
seen this remarkable description 
quoted ; but it is so unusual a pro- 
ceeding, and affords so original a 
view, that we do not hesitate to 
placeit here, as anopinion endorsed, 
we presume, by the friends who 
have had the supervision and care 
of this work. After some rather 
foolish remarks about the effect 
produced upon Stanley’s mind by 
his “Celtic ancestry” —i.¢., his 
Welsh grandmother—“ which in- 
clined him to make ” all his geese 
swans, “and to magnify the scenes 
in which he was himself moving,” 
Mr Prothero proceeds to delineate 
what he calls ‘the historical ele- 
ment in his mind and imagina- 
tion :”— 


“Though feeling tenderly for every 
grief, and keenly alive to every. pathe- 
tic situation, the effect upon him was 
greatly increased by the scale of the 
action, the position of the actors, the 
conspicuousness of the occurrence. 
Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt was one of his favourite 
lines ; but he rather resembled Virgil 
than Wordsworth in his conception 
of its meaning. Wordsworth, dwell- 
ing on the moral relations established 
or on the moral sentiments evoked, 
found pathos in his Michaels and his 
Betty Foys. To Stanley, as probably 
to the Roman poet, mortalia meant 
primarily situations which attract the 
attention of a large number of per- 
sons. This feeling showed iteelt in 
divers ways: in his refusal to allow 
the character of Jeanie Deans to be 
of the highest order of conception 
because it was cast in a humble 
sphere; in the stress which he 
laid in his sermon on Arnold’s death 
on the conspicuousness of the occur- 
rence ; in the solace that he derived, 
when his mother died, from the fact 
that owing to his absence with the 
Prince of Wales the event was strik- 
ing and impressive ; in the consola- 
tion which the public funeral and the 
presence of distinguished mourners 
afforded him in the midst of his grief 
at the death of his wife.” 
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This classification of his senti- 
ments does not seem to have been 
considered by any one as deroga- 
tory to Stanley ; yet it is exactly 
one of the phases of character 
which Thackeray writ large under 
the generic name of Snob—which 
is not a term we should willing- 
ly apply or hear applied to the 
Dean. With what subtle shad- 
ings into the other lines of the 
character would the great satir- 
ist have worked that “ conso- 
lation” in the public funeral 
and the presence of distinguished 
mourners, which indeed strangely 
resembles the satisfaction in know- 
ing that Lady Jones’s carriage and 
Lord Broadbrim’s brougham have 
followed the train of mourning, 
which has swelled many a vulgar 
bosom! In the one case it is 
accounted for somewhat strangely 
as the result of “the historical 
element” ; in the other it is char- 
acterised by no such brave words. 
If it was so—and we suppose it 
must have been so, since it is thus 
attested—we should be disposed to 
attribute it less to a historical 
than to a histrionic element in 
Stanley’s nature, a love of pageant 
and spectacle, and of that pose 
digne, the proper attitude, the 
maintenance of the fittest aspect, 
and desire to fill the part as it 
ought to be filled, which, though 
it adds unspeakably to the forces 
of the conventional, often also 
gives a sort of backbone to weak- 
ness. We do not think it is just 
to say that he was consoled in his 
mother’s death by the sensation 
that he was himself with the 
Prince of Wales, and that every- 
body would be saying so: which 
is too broad an assumption from 
the consciously-plaintive tone of 
his own letters at this period,— 
in which, however, we cannot but 
feel that he is pleased all through 
his mourning with the genuine 
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character of his own grief: but it 
is hard thus to seethe the kid in 
its mother’s milk. 

The power of the historical 
element is much more legitimately 
exemplified by his indifference to 
natural beauty unconnected with 
human associations :— 


“External nature seldom seized 
upon him except as the symbol of 
some idea, the background of poetry 
or the framework of human interest. 
Scenery apart from its associations, 
and viewed in its own light, ssed 
little attraction for him. The Alps 
strike him as ‘unformed unmeaning 
lumps’; confronted by the Matter- 
horn, he wishes that it were connected 
with history, with legend, or with 
worship. On the Lake of Lucerne 
he cared only for the spots identified 
with the story of Tell. Among the 
Carpathians or in Saxon Switzerland, 
he could scarcely be induced to raise 
his eyes from his book to see the 
most beautiful views that were visible 
from the windows of his carriage. 
He was unmoved by the splendour 
of a Northern sunset on the Baltic, or 
by the beauty of the wooded islands 
with which that sea is studded. 
Places rarely interested him in them- 
selves unless they were distinguished 
above all other spots by some super- 
lative characteristic, even if that 
special feature were only dirt. But 
no man ever experienced so eager a 
delight in seeing spots which were 
connected with famous people, strik- 
ing events, important legends, or 
scenes in the works of great masters 
of poetry or fiction.” 


We are reminded by this de- 
scription that when Stanley visited 
that ancient little metropolis (of 
humour and golf and the kingdom 
of Fife), St Andrews, with which 
he had so many ties, the spot that 
attracted him was not the breezy 
links or the picturesque rocks, but 
Magus Moor, the scene of the 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe, 
which he never failed to visit 
devotedly. He did not, we be- 
lieve, consider Archbishop Sharpe 
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a very elevated or creditable mar- 
tyr, but this quaint instinct led 
his steps invariably towards the 
scene of an event such as it was. 
Mr Prothero, however, does not 
point out in the same unsparing 
terms another and still more pro- 
nounced feature of Stanley’s char- 
acter, which was perhaps the one 
which had most influence in his 
life. We are indeed told of his 
faculty of ranging himself on the 
weaker side, of exercising a bound- 
less toleration, of recognising the 
good that is in all parties and 
divisions of the Church, and his 
desire to bring men together whose 
_ tendency was to separate. These 
may all be true in a secondary 
degree, but there can be little 
doubt that Stanley’s interest and 
concern lay much less with those 
who agreed or were in harmony 
with their fellows on any state- 
ment of Christian principles, than 
in those who differed. His was a 
mind indifferent, almost hostile, to 
affirmation, but touched to instant 
sympathy by denial. Even the 
orthodox themselves, when called 
to question, drew from him a cer- 
tain support. Loving all men as he 
did, he never loved a man so much 
as when he was in rebellion. He 
was “agin the Government” in- 
stinctively as any Irish peasant. 
The list of his protégés which we 
find in this book, some of them 
sorry subjects of sympathy, but all 
rebels, the only apparent necessity 
for securing his support, is almost 
comic, so invariably is this quali- 
fication apparent. No one ever 
placed himself in opposition to 
ecclesiastical authority, or what is 
called orthodox truth, without find- 
ing suddenly at his side that swift 
impetuous figure, that eager cham- 
pion of every variety and condition 
of dissent. In the Hampden con- 
troversy, for instance, dreadful in- 
comprehensible dead quarrel, which 
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so many recent histories of Oxford 
movements, &c., have dragged back 
into light, Stanley makes a momen- 
tary stand for that dull theologian, 
though he had nothing in common 
with him—but with a skip and 
leap, lo! is at the side of Pusey when 
that successor of the Apostles is 
condemned in his turn. His shield 
is thrown over them instinctively 
almost before he knows what it is 
all about. That he should be the 
champion of Maurice, a congenial 
soul, and of Jowett, a dear friend 
and brother, must always have been 
reasonable; but Colenso, with whom 
a man who never in his life felt 
any real conviction that two and 
two make four could have had little 
natural sympathy, secured also his 
warmest aid and fellow-feeling as 
soon as he lifted up the standard 
of rebellion. M. Loyson, the so- 
called Pére Hyacinthe, was the 
favourite and flattered of West- 
minster in later days. There was 
never a time when his ear was not 
open to this note, and the nervous 
rush of instant partisanship his 
natural action. What was called 
the liberality of his opinions, his 
acknowledgment of organisations 
unknown to his own communion, 
and branches of the Church which 
the Church of England ignored, 
had no doubt some foundation in 
natural breadth and tolerance of 
mind, but more, we think, in this 
distinction of his nature. To bring 
into Westminster as a preacher to 
the masses some one who had no 
right to be there, gave him a 
sensible pleasure—not so much be- 
cause these were the best preachers 
to be had, or because it was an 
honour to them to appear in that 
place, as because it was a demon- 
stration of rebellion in the very 
face of the Church authorities and 
contradiction of all the rubrics. 
No one, we think, could under- 
stand Stanley who did not take 
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into consideration this very marked 
feature of his character. It was 
associated with all manner of 
kindly and amiable qualities. 
Something of the generous im- 
pulse to take the weaker side, to 
see fair-play, to stand by any 
man against whom the odds were 
strong, was in it. Like Quentin 
Durward, or any other hero of the 
kind, he would wrap his cloak 
round his left arm and draw his 
sword on behalf of any single 
fighter attacked in the street, with 
no one to stand by him. But yet 
it was the position of the rebel, of 
the heretic, which attracted him. 
He did not care for the brethren 
who dwelt together in unity ; his 
heart was with the recusant who 
blew bugles of defiance outside. 
Him he would join at all times 
with shouts of exhilarating en- 
couragement — even, to tell the 
truth, not much affected by the 
particular nature of the rebellion, 
so long as rebellion it was. 

His own first step in life was 
in this path, and it was one with 
which in its outset a great portion 
of reasonable churchmen were in 
full sympathy with him — the 
greater part we should have said, 
though we doubt whether that 
would be as true now as it was 
then. Before he could make up 
his mind to be ordained, and com- 
mit himself to personal subscrip- 
tion of the standards of the Church 
of England, he found it necessary 
to make a protest against the 
damnatory portions of the Athan- 
asian Creed, then, we believe, not 
read in church with nearly the 
regularity and insistence with 
which it is now kept in its ap- 
pointed place. The little con- 
troversy, which really after all was 
no controversy, is so exceedingly 
instructive and remarkable as a 
specimen of ecclesiastical reason- 
ing, that it is well worthy of ex- 
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amination. Stanley gave in along 
with his papers “a protest against 
the literal meaning of the Athan- 
asian Creed ” as follows :— 


“To ascertain the original meaning 
of the Athanasian Creed is impossible 
from the doubt which hangs over the 
authorship of the Creed. Their ob- 
vious meaning, and that which was 
affixed to them at the time of the 
general reception of the Creed into 
the Church, and of its reception into 
the Reformed Church of England, 
seems to be that every individual who 
denies any of the statements therein 
contained will perish everlastingly. 
Such, however, judging from the 
practice and writings of all subse- 
quent Anglican divines, is not -the 
opinion required from memberseand 
ministers of the Anglican Church. 
Not to mention the detailed modifica- 
tions by which many great divines, 
with Waterland, have forborne ‘to 
lay stress on every little nicety of 
explanation,’ it is well known that 
the Bishops of 1689 prepared a rubric 
confining their meaning to such as 
obstinately deny the substance of the 
Christian faith: that Bishop Taylor 
declared that they were ‘extrinsic 
and accidental to the Creed,’ and that 
he ‘dared not’ hold them: that 
Bishop Burnet says (on Article 8) 
that all the most eminent men of 
the English Church, as far back as 
the memory of all that he knew 
could go up, confined them to such 
as stifled their own convictions’: that 
Bishop Tomline ‘thought them pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary’: that 
Archbishop Secker ‘thought it a pity 
they had not been originally omit- 
ted’: that Archbishop Tillotson 
wished earnestly for their removal : 
and that Dr Burton, though declaring 
that rather than give up one jot or 
tittle of the doctrines of the Creed he 
would part with the hand that sub- 
scribed them, yet ‘thought the cen- 
sures essentially different and uncon- 
nected with the Creed, and that 
Christian charity and humility would 
wish that they were not retained and 
read publicly’: and that the Church 
of England excludes none from salva- 
tion who reject any of her confessions. 
Hence it seems clear that the strict and 
obvious interpretation which would 
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best accord with the original words®™ “A. P. S. “Not if I can be under- 


is not the one required. Perhaps the 
interpretation which would best ac- 
cord with the original words, and 


with these several Anglican author- | 


ities, would be to understand them 
as affirming that though every error 
concerning the nature of God or man 
may be in itself harmless, = of fully 
carried out into all its logical and 
moral consequences, it will end in the 
subversion of the Christian faith in 
him who holds it.” 

Not very long after this, Oxford 
and the country in general rang 
with ‘ Tract XO.’ and those famous 
natural and non-natural interpre- 
tations which jarred, as we have 
always understood, on the English 
sense of reality and truth, so as to 
precipitate all the revolutions that 
followed and shake the Church to 
its foundations. We wonder if 
no one found a similar principle 
in the protest of the mild cate- 
chumen, so opposed to the High 
Church party in every particular, 
so learned in his long array of 


witnesses, so scrupulous of con- 
science as to what he could and 


could not receive? The ex- 
amining chaplain, equally mild 
and reasonable, received young 
Stanley with the high approba- 
tion which that blameless youth 
was accustomed to call forth ; con- 
fessed ingenuously that he him- 
self regarded the Creed in ex- 
actly the same light ; and assured 
the young candidate for orders 
that he “need be under no ap- 
prehension about it.” ‘“ My own 
view on the three clauses is pretty 
much the same as yours,” he 
added. “I don’t think they ought 
to be considered as part of the 
Creed, but merely as anathemas 
which were then always affixed to 
any statement of doctrine.” And 
the conversation ended as follows :— 


Archdeacon. “You would not ob- 
ject to use the Creed in reading the 
Church service ?” 





" . good as using the clauses with some 
such interpretation as that which I 
expressed in my answer.” 

Archdeacon. “Yes; there is no 
need to be under any further anxiety 
or apprehension about it.” 


What is this but the identical 
doctrine of ‘Tract XC.’? Stanley, 
both then and on other occasions, 
was strongly opposed to liturgical 
revision. He did not wish to 
disturb the existing order by omit- 
ting a portion which many of the 
subscribers to it repudiated pri- 
vately while maintaining it out- 
wardly. He preferred to keep to 
statements which are characterised 
by the bishops he quotes as “ pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary,” “ex- 
trinsic and accidental,” against 
“Christian humility and charity,” 
so that the force of the subscrip- 
tion itself might thus be loosened 
by retaining a portion acknow- 
ledged to be fictitious, and the 
risk of a more stringent subscrip- 
tion to standards from which mat- 
ters so doubtful should be shut 
out, averted. He desired rather 
to be permitted to read what he 
did not believe, with a subtle per- 
sonal explanation to justify him- 
self, and a mental reservation— 
than to have them excluded alto- 
gether. Here we have the natural 
and non-natural sense flourishing 
unsuspected in quarters where no- 
body looked for them, and escap- 
ing any share of the opprobrium 
which was poured upon them else- 
where. What became of the lay 
portion of the Church, the humble 
worshippers who were not capable 
of such subtilties of evasion, there 
is nothing to say. Yet Stanley 
was stronger on no point than in 
his refusal to consider the Church 
as meaning the clergy. There is 
nothing more curious than to look 
round upon a natural mixed con- 
gregation of people on any of the 
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festivals on which that Creed is 
repeated in church, and see all 
manner of people, men, women, 
and innocent children, giving the 
full force of their lungs to the 
vigorous statement, ‘without 
doubt they shall perish everlasting- 
ly,” without a movement of wonder 
and dismay. Do all these simple 
folks pause to make to themselves 
Stanley’s explanation with the sup- 
port of all his bishops? or do they 
mean what they say? or do they 
not much mean anything they say, 
and curse their neighbours sweetly 
with just as much sincerity as they 
sing their longings for Jerusalem 
the golden, where certainly only a 
very small portion are instantly de- 
sirous to be? This is by no means 
a lovely side of Church affairs, 
almost less lovely than franker 
Jesuitism. It is doing evil that 
good may come, with such an in- 
genuous air of truth-seeking and 
honesty that the greatest experts 
are deceived. 

We have said that Stanley was 
strong -on the point that the 
Church did not mean the clergy. 
Yet on this question it is the 
clergy alone whom he regards. 
“ He hoped that the discussion of 
the subject might elicit from the 
Bishops some official declaration 
that they did not regard subscrip- 
tion as binding the conscience of 
the clergy to a literal agreement 
with every line or letter of the 
services or the formularies. .. . 
No subject lay nearer to his heart 
than that of relieving the clergy 
from binding themselves, at the 
most solemn moment of their lives, 
to a literal adherence to all and 
every proposition in so large a 
range of statements as those com- 
prised in formularies which were 
fully intended, by those who origin- 
ally framed them, to be accepted 
by persons of very divergent senti- 
ments and opinions.” This may 
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be all very well for the clergy— 
but the unprotected layman, what 
is he todo? Remain silent, prob- 
ably, Stanley would have said, 
having no responsibility : but this 
is rather begging the question. 
And it is an unsafe position, 
surely, when the alternative for a 
serious man or woman at church, 
ready and willing to give a more 
or less warm acquiescence in all 
they are expected to say there, is 
either silence or a Jesuitical self- 
explanation of the most unequiv- 
ocal words in the world. Neither 
of these things is likely to pre- 
vail among any large body of 
worshippers. The conclusion is, 
that the Athanasian Creed, amid 
all the inroads of scepticism, is 
repeated far more determinedly 
than ever. Whether it is better 
believed in is a different ques- 
tion. 

There is a curious comment (but 
unintentional) on all this in a 
letter to his friend Hugh Pearson 
a year or two later. 


“I believe,” he says, “that the 
besetting sin of the clerical profession 
—that to which its peculiar tempta- 
tions most lead—is indifference to 
strict truth. I know that there is a 
desire of truth that leads only 
to scepticism; but there is also a 
habit of using words without mean- 
ing, or with only a half belief, or for 
the sake of a convenient argument, 
and of filling up an awkward gap, or 
with a love of things established— 
and all these motives abound in our 
profession—which leads in part, I am 
convinced, to that deep-rooted indif- 
ference to sermons, and that vast 
separation between faith and out- 
ward belief, and that distrust of all 
the clergy say, and that intoler- 
able arrogance which so many of 
them feel towards ny poe, which, 
with many like evils, afflict the 
Church.” 


It does not, however, seem to 
have occurred to Stanley that his 
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own desire to retain unbelievable 
formule, and say them with a sub- 
terfuge, could have anything to do 
with the result which he thus de- 
plores. 

Stanley’s career at Oxford as a 
Fellow and tutor of University 
College, his life as Canon of Can- 
terbury, his return to Oxford and 
work as a Professor there, and his 
final translation to the Deanery of 
Westminster and all its glories, 
we trace with a little difficulty, 
mingled as they are with reports 
of tours and travels, of equal if 
not of greater importance in the 
narrative. He has no appearance 
of having made a deep impression 
of any kind on the University. 
He laid himself out with the 
greatest zeal to exercise influence 
and attract regard among the 
undergraduates, but not with any 
marked success. He had some 
pupils who loved and followed 
him, and his immediate effect 
upon University College was to 
send up its numbers and increase 
its work to a large degree ; but he 
never acquired, for instance, such 
an influence as was wielded b 
the late Master of Balliol, and 
there is a whimsical difficulty at 
first in his dealings with his pupils 
which has a comic element in it. 
He complained of the “total ab- 
sence of any expression of feeling 
in the faces of my twelve audi- 
tors,” but plucked up a_ heart 
wher: they gave signs of human 
feeling by a burst of laughter at 
a ludicrous story. “I was quite 
alarmed,” he says, “at the effect 
of my own wit.” He had 
“some drawbacks as a_ tutor,” 
says his pupil and successor, Dr 
Bradley. He was no philosopher, 
nor was he a philologist ; but he 
had the sincerest enthusiasm for 
history, which he made the divin- 
est of sciences to the young men 


who followed him. And he was 
extremely ingratiating and inter- 
esting as a man in the awkward 
yet anxious endeavour to bend his 
own discursive, independent mind 
to that of his audience. ‘Some 
of us can recall the half-amusing, 
half-touching efforts which he made 
to become acquainted with, and 
win the confidence of, a class of 
men least likely to be impressible 
to one like himself: the mission- 
ary spirit, if I may use the phrase, 
in which he regarded his relation 
to the undergraduates of his col- 
lege.” ‘“ His choice of guests was 
peculiar,” says another. “As in 
after-life he delighted to bring 
extremes together at his table— 
the High Church and Evangelical, 
the orthodox professor and the 
essayist and reviewer—so in these 
college days he would invite the 
steady, hard-working scholar to 
meet the somewhat irregular ath- 
letic commoner whose talk was of 
sport and games. Not that he did 
not know them to be extremes: 
he knew it well, for he had a fine 
sense of humour, but he thought it 
well for all men to be acquainted.” 
His guests had to consider, with 
amused anticipation, not only 
whom they were to meet, but 
what they were to get to eat at 
his table. 


“The question of the food was 
sometimes less satisfactorily settled. 
As long as there was a pile of tea- 
cakes before him, which, as soft food 
entailing no trouble, he preferred to 
everything else, he did not always 
consider the larger and healthier ap- 
petites of his guests. But this wasa 
small matter. The ‘Dean’ was the 
pride of the College, and even the 
deficiency of the entertainment had 
its charm.” 


He always remained the same 
man till his latest day, demanding 
to be taken care of with a silent 
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exigence which called forth in- 
stinctive help, moving about, un- 
certain and irregular, among the 
things not realised of a trouble- 
some world, contradictory, im- 
pulsive, clear-headed, genial, and 
gentle yet severe—with a curious 
individuality thrown upon every 
quality by his slightness and small- 
ness, and air of having too little 
body almost to cover his soul. 
There were tumults of all kinds 
during his life at Oxford, and he 
was in the centre of all. The 
smoke and dust of the battle, with 
shouts and yells, and calling of 
names, come to us with a con- 
fusion which we are thankful to 
take advantage of not to under- 
stand but to forget. We have 
had too much of that conflict. It 
ought to be made penal to print 
the names of Hampden or of 
Gorham again. The Four Tutors, 
the Heads of houses, the Select 
Preachers, and all the rest, ought 
to perish and be forgotten. Much 
human patience has been expended 
upon them, We want to hear of 
them no more. 

Before Stanley’s return to Ox- 
ford as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, the post which he had 
once desired above all others, there 
had occurred the tremendous epi- 
sode of the University Commission, 
of which he was secretary, and 
which had turned that tenacious 
little world upside down. Deep 
had been the resentment over its 
labours — resentment of which a 
double portion fell on the shoulders 
of the indefatigable secretary, who 
had laboured for two years with 
“such patience, good temper, and 
conciliation as Arthur Stanley” 
alone could have shown, and had 
carried the work to a successful 
termination, better perhaps than 
any man in the country could have 
done. The reform of the Univer- 
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sity system had long been one of 
his dearest plans, and though the 
functions of the Commission ended 
with its report, yet its recom- 
mendations, with few exceptions, 
formed the basis for future legisla- 
tion. “Gladstone told some one 
the other day that he thought the 
Oxford Commission would avoid 
giving any handle for attack, ow- 
ing to the ingenuity or ingenuous- 
ness (the person could not remem- 
ber which) of the secretary.” Al- 
most all the reforms and changes 
which have taken place were in- 
dicated in this report,—the intro- 
duction of the professorial system, 
the abolition of tests, the break- 
ing up of the close boroughs of 
academical benefice and profit. 
But it may be easily supposed 
that to the University, sick and 
sorry, wounded in all its dearest 
sentiments, with all the secrets 
of its bosom torn to light by 
the hands of an irreverent son, 
the return of that son to the out- 
raged bosom was attended by little 
sweetness of welcome. ‘“ How 
many letters of congratulation,” 
he asks Pearson, “do you suppose 
I have received from residents in 
Oxford? One from Jowett—and 
not one beside.” Nevertheless he 
slowly made his way back, not- 
withstanding all prejudice and 
prepossession, to respect and in- 
terest at least, if not to the con- 
fidence of his old friends. He 
was congenial to no party—neither 
to the High Church nor moderate 
section ; and his action had been 
hurtful to so many vested in- 
terests that it was not possible he 
could be readily forgiven. Never 
theless his first lectures, which 
afterwards developed into the 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
with all their picturesque details 
and bold and flowing imagery, 
made a way for him into popular 
ty) 
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appreciation. In the first three, 
intended as an introduction to the 
study of ecclesiastical history, he 
had already carried his auditors 
to an enthusiasm in which, tem- 
porarily at least, his sins were for- 
gotten. “The third lecture was 
immensely applauded,” he says; 
“they were quite successful.” 
We take leave to think that quo- 
tations from John Bunyan (most 
curiously named by Stanley, for 
what reason we cannot divine, “the 
Robert Burns of England”) were 
scarcely in good taste on such a 
subject and in such an atmosphere. 
But, with all obstacles and perver- 
sities, he by degrees regained the 
charm he had once wielded. Pri- 
vate followers gathered round him 
once more. ‘He speaks with in- 
creasing pleasure of the numbers 
who attended his lectures ; of the 
interest he felt in the eighty pupils, 
hearers, learners, disciples, who 
came to him for private instruc- 
tion; and of the efforts he was 
making to gain the friendship of 
undergraduates in the freedom of 
social life.” 

In the reports and descriptions 
of these efforts there is always a 
certain sameness and unsatisfac- 
toriness. They are the testimony of 
the chosen few—the congenial souls 
who gather about almost every man 
who attains any celebrity, or at- 
tempts to secure any hold upon 
the young men round him. As 
has been seen much more recently 
in the case of the late Master of 
Balliol, these enthusiasms rise over 
the surface often of a sowrd un- 
derground of discontent from a 
much wider band, to whom the be- 
loved tutor’s powers of satire and 
discouragement were much more 
evident than his amiability. If it 
were not so, the Arnolds, the 
Jowetts, the Stanleys, would trans- 
form their generations, or rather 
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the generations submitted to their 
influence, which, alas! they do not 
succeed in doing. We are obliged, 
accordingly, to take all these utter- 
ances of enthusiasm with modifica- 
tions. They are wonderfully like 
each other ; though the reader will 
find an individual note of more in- 
terest in the letter of J. R. Green, 
the historian, who describes him- 
self as having become, after two 
years’ residence at Oxford, “idle 
and irreligious,” until “I wan- 
dered into your lecture - room,” 
where a species of conversion—if 
not in the ordinary meaning of 
that word—occurred. 

Much more piquant, however, in 
the midst of these gentle maunder- 
ings of the undergraduate’s en- 
thusiasm, is the following sketch 
of the condition of the elder gen- 
eration at this epoch. Stanley 
had been appointed Canon of 
Christ Church, as well as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, and 
here is a report of the pleasant 
state of affairs within these sacred 
precincts :— 


“This morning at chapter a discus- 
sion arose about the former mode of 
services in Christ Church Cathedral. 
‘I stated the fact to be so,’ said 
Pusey, who was sitting by Ogilvie, 
‘in preaching before the University.’ 
‘Can you refer to it?’ asked Jacob- 
son. ‘It was in my condemned ser- 
mon, replied Pusey. I could not 
help stealing a glance at Ogilvie, who 
was one of the judges that con- 
demned the sermon. You can imagine 
the black thundercloud. It burst 
afterwards in another direction. 
Another discussion arose about the 
income of the College property. ‘We 
should only be laying up stores for 
the rapaciousness of future commis- 
sioners,’ said Ogilvie. Certainly the 
chapter here contains very explosive 
elements.” 


This is a most animated picture 
of brethren dwelling together in 
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unity, and no doubt enlivened 
Stanley much more than if it had 
come up better to the ideal stand- 
ard. He does not seem, indeed, 
to have been discontented with 
his position. ‘‘ There is a pleasure,” 
he writes, “ in finding one’s self at 
the top of the tree as far as any 
wish I could form in connection 
with Oxford—everything open to 
one’s view, great persons civil, 
smaller persons grateful for notice.” 
It was a position to which he had 
always been more or less accus- 
tomed, and which suited him. 
And things were going on peace- 
fully enough, and a new frame- 
work of affairs gradually forming 
round him, when that bolt of fire, 
not from heaven, the wonderful 
publication called ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ burst in the midst of 
the society of Oxford with detona- 
tions everywhere, into the serene 
palaces of bishops and humbler 
haunts of the clergy, carrying fire 
and flame even among the common 
crowd. There is generally a pause 
after such a startling publication, 
but there seems none in the record. 
The bolt had scarcely broken when 
we find Stanley flashing out of the 
darkness with all his armour on, 
in defence. He had not approved 
of the book, which was (it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say) a collection of 
seven essays, in no way connected 
with each other—on the most im- 
portant subjects, and those on 
which the Church, and all people 
warmly interested in religion, were 
especially sensitive. Stanley had 
not approved of the plan of the 
book, which indeed had no plan, 
if not the intention of startling 
and shocking the public by various 
kinds of free speaking upon sub- 
jects sacred in the eyes of most, 
and offering, without any real 
unity, a sort of fictitious com- 
bination, almost conspiracy, of 
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offence. He disliked the “en- 
deavour to produce an effect by 
throwing together a number of 
names which gather not strength 
but weakness, not attractiveness 
but repulsiveness, from this con- 
catenation.” With some of the 
essays he disagreed, and of others 
he felt strongly “the offensive 
tone and tenor.” He especially 
censured the generally negative 
character of the volume. “No 
book,” he said, “which treats of 
religious questions can hope to 
make its way to the heart of the 
English nation unless it gives at 
the same time that it takes away.” 

But all these substantial ele- 
ments of discontent could not 
restrain Stanley in the natural 
impulse of his fiery spirit,—the in- 
clination so strong as to be called 
an instinct in him,—to range him- 
self on the side of those who were, 
or appeared to be, in the wrong. 
“The agitation against the book 
assumed the character which espe- 
cially excited his indignation,” we 
are told; but then every objection 
to heresy, of whatever kind, espe- 
cially excited his indignation. The 
reader of the life of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury will 
remember how Stanley flew (the 
expression is literal) at the grave 
Tait, taxing him in almost so 
many words with treason and dis- 
loyalty because he had expressed 
no disapproval privately of three 
of these essays, while he had at 
the same time joined in the pro- 
test of the Bishopg against them 
all collectively. With the same 
impetuosity he darted forth in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ a brilliant 
and impassioned article in favour, 
not of the opinions given forth in 
the book, but of the right of the 
writers to give them forth if they 
so pleased, for that is in effect 
what the argument comes to. 
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“The article, powerfully written, 
and full both of ‘swing’ and ‘sting,’ 
does not attempt todefend ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ ; it rather insists upon the 
injustice with which the writers had 
been treated, and labours to prove 
that many of the men who had taken 
the lead in condemning the volume 
were themselves responsible in their 
published works for the same opinions 
which they now denounced as infidel. 
The well-timed appearance of the 
article added to the great effect of 
its powerful writing. In the opinion 
of Mrs Stanley, it affected the whole 
of his future career. ‘I am very 
glad you have written this,’ says his 
mother ; ‘not that I agree with it at 
all, but because it puts out of the 
question your ever being a bishop.’ 
‘I was annoyed at the time,’ says 
Stanley long afterwards, ‘but now I 
see she was quite right.’” 


This controversy dragged along 
through three or four years, till it 
was finally settled, so far as such 
a question can be, by the acquittal 
of the two essayists most seriously 
compromised by the Privy Council. 
Stanley utters a pan of satisfac- 
tion over this event, applauding 
the “calm daylight of English 
law” over the fire of polemics. 
We might also be inclined to 
give thanks that ‘Essays and Re- 
views’ are happily buried and for- 
gotten, along with the letter of 
the Bishops and the article in the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ and the decision of 
the Privy Council, and all the other 
dead dogs of a controversy which 
contained, so far as we can see, 
nothing but harm in it from be- 
ginning to eng. But there is no 
doubt that it helped to establish 
in the popular mind that destruc- 
tive error—more productive, we 
believe, than anything else in the 
manufacture of a crude and ignor- 
ant scepticism, in itself the most un- 
lovely thing in the world—that 
superior intellect is always asso- 
ciated with doubt and rebellion, 
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and that belief is a sign of weak- 
ness of understanding and inferi- 
ority of judgment. This is an im- 
pression that no judgment of the 
Privy Council, no brilliant article, 
can do away with. It does a great 
deal more harm in our opinion than 
any heretical doctrine, and might 
be more subversive of the highest 
morality—though we should not 
like to assert any such conclusion 
as the last. A still more lasting 
harm is done when we are taught 
to believe that words when em- 
ployed in matters of religion do 
not mean the same thing as they 
mean when used in respect to 
other subjects. For ourselves, we 
cannot but say that the sensa- 
tion of knowing that all these 
men were bound to repeat every 
day words which they did not 
pretend to believe even in the 
case, probably the most innocent 
of all, of Stanley’s own initial diffi- 
culty about the Athanasian Creéd 
—gave a shock of which nothing 
can quite obliterate the force. 
The justice of their claim to be 
permitted to hold or not the tenets 
of the creed to which they were 
sworn—and solemnly to say its 
words, meaning nothing by them— 
is a kind of justice we are totally 
unable to understand. It might be 
expedient: all the arguments about 
leaving the gates of the Church 
of England so elastic and wide 
that we may all stable our steeds 
together whatever happens: that 
Ward might hold himself in all 
faith entitled to be an Anglican, 
yet at the same time a Roman Cath- 
olic—and Stanley pronounce valor- 
ously that without doubt certain 
persons shall perish everlastingly 
on a contingency which he did not 
believe would affect them at all— 
may be perfectly true: they may 
be better adapted to humanity, 
and especially English humanity, 
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than anything more logical; but 
that Justice in the ordinary sense 
of the word has anything to do 
with the matter is beyond our 
comprehension. Indulgence, Char- 
ity perhaps, which endures all 
things. But Charity in the na- 
ture of things does not sit in 
courts of law. 

The prophecy of Mrs Stanley 
that her son would never now be 
made a bishop came true, though we 
think he had one chance which he 
refused: but it is difficult to see 
anything except labour in which 
the Deanery of Westminster was 
less desirable than any bishopric. 
To Stanley we should say it was 
far more appropriate. It satisfied 
all his social instincts, made him, 
as he loved to be, a centre of so- 
ciety, and laid open to him many 
of those ways of exercising “ in- 
fluence” which to his kind and 
nature are so dear. To many 
such men it is the dream and 
chief satisfaction of life. When he 
was at Oxford, “his heart leapt 
up when he beheld an undergradu- 
ate.” In Westminster the sight of 
a humble gazer gaping round the 
tombs filled him with the same de- 
light. He was eager for nothing 
so much as to influence all sorts 
and conditions of men. This must 
no doubt be a very seductive 
thought, and delightful to those 
whocan see themselvesthus guiding 
and shaping the people round them, 
whose advice is always taken, whose 
leading is always sought. Some of 
us gaze with a rueful amusement at 
the other side of the question, feel- 
ing how little we can do—how the 
youngest about us maintains its 
little individuality, and how eas- 
ily our counsels are ignored: but 
neither Stanley nor any of those 
who surrounded him, nor the late 
Master of Balliol, nor many other 
excellent men, have had the least 
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doubt on the subject. The Dean 
of Westminster had the highest 
idea of his own position and priv- 
ileges. He considered himself, 
according to an old phrase in his 
installation ceremony —a phrase 
which pleased him very much— 
as ‘set there for «the enlarge- 
ment of the Christian Church.” 
Later, he liked to think of his 
Abbey as a sort of “natural em- 
bodiment of his ideal of a compre- 
hensive National Church,” by which 
it is to be presumed he meant a 
place to which all men could come 
with a sense of its national and his- 
torical importance, and with a 
sense of property in it, whatever 
might be their religious views— 
which was what he earnestly 
desired to make it. This was no 
doubt one of the reasons why he 
loved to draw Dissenters within 
the sacred precincts, and would 
have thrown it open, even its pul- 
pit—at least the unofficial pulpit 
in the nave—to all sorts of instruc- 
tors. That it ceased to be a com- 
pliment to be invited there along 
with any dissident who might 
turn up, and persons of the most 
doubtful views, prized for their 
very doubtfulness, was a thing 
which probably he would not have 
understood. The scandal which - 
burst forth very soon after his 
settlement at Westminster, about 
the Revision Committee and the 
Communion Service to which they 
were invited, and in which a Uni- 
tarian minister took his place 
among the others, was one of those 
profoundly irreverent episodes with 
which people who profess the 
deepest reverence for the rites of 
the Church so often, when they 
have an opportunity, show the shal- 
lowness of their professions. The 
commotion about Mr Vance Smith 
was in something like the spirit of 
the man who, kneeling at the altar 
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in apparent devotion, abstracts a 
portion of the bread used there, in 
order to produce it in a court of 
law as an evidence that something 
unlawful had been used. We are 
far from thinking that Stanley was 
in the right in all his fightings; 
but it was he, surely, who was in 
the position of dignity and right 
here. 

Westminster, however, was in 
many ways the culmination and 
climax of his life. He had been 
much with his mother and sisters 
in former days: they had lived 
with him in Canterbury ; they had 
been his closest councillors and 
confidants all his life. The death 
of his mother broke up the natural 
home which had been his for so 
long. It was the more cruel a 
loss that it took place when he 
was absent with the Prince of 
Wales in the East, and he felt it 
very deeply. But it happened, for- 
tunately, that he met soon after— 
and under the awe and deep im- 
pression of another death, that of 
Colonel Bruce, who had been the 
head of the party in the East— 
the sister of that gentleman, Lady 
Augusta Bruce, a woman com- 
pletely fitted to fill up the vacant 
place in his life, and whom he 
recognised with enthusiasm as the 
helpmeet for him. They were 
married immediately before his 
investiture in his new office, and 
the period of his reign in West- 
minster is as much involved with 
Lady Augusta’s name as with his 
own. The marriage brought him 
many golden visions, touches of 
the mysticism of love such as are 
delightful in youth, but strike a 
half-pathetic, half-comic note in 
later years. The man of nearly 
fifty was conscious, as a bride- 
groom, of “a dim mysterious feel- 
ing, as of gradually drawing nearer 
to the confines of a new world.” 
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“T have often thought,” he adds, 
“and I remember telling the Queen 
in speaking of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, that marriage is the 
only event in modern life which cor- 
responds to what baptism was in the 
ancient Church—a second birth, a new 
creation, old things passing away, all 
things becoming new... . I feel as 
if this double move must indeed be 
the crisis of my life, in which I must 
either be extinguished by the great- 
ness of the event, or be made more 
useful to my Church and country than 
I have ever been before.” 


He writes again, after his 
marriage, of “the short period of 
perfect bliss which is only granted 
to mortals once in a lifetime.” The 
bridal pair were what we would 
call elderly—not like our concep- 
tion of the idyl of a honeymoon 
—but it is exceedingly touching 
to read this record as of youthful 
blessedness. A more _ perfect 
marriage it is evident could not 
have been. And indeed every- 
thing contributed to make this 
late development the true cul- 
mination of Stanley’s life. He 
was more perfectly looked after 
than ever he had been before, 
although he had managed all his 
life to secure and appropriate a 
greater degree of affectionate 
service and ministrations than 
falls to the lot of almost any 
man. He was _ accompanied 
henceforward with the truest 
and most perfect companionship. 
Whatever he did was strength- 
ened and completed by his wife's 
constant watchfulness and help. 
And together they entered upon 
the possession of that great Abbey, 
round which his affections gradu- 
ally entwined themselves as round 
nothing else in life. Its fabric, 
its services, its associations, its 
history, became the occupations 
of his life. That he should have 
written its history was a small 
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matter—an ordinary essay in the 
common way of work; but when 
the little Dean became as a verger 
for love, and acted showman to 
wandering parties, and told the 
story of the monuments, and those 
vicissitudes of regal and noble 
bones that had not been ended 
even by burial, the world might 
well open its eyes. It would have 
been quite unlike all the ante- 
cedents of that little Dean had 
everything been peace within these 
walls. He set out by asking all 
the notable preachers of the time 
to visit him and preach in the 
Abbey ; but was sharply snubbed 
by the High Churchmen, Keble, 
Pusey, and Liddon all declining 
his invitation. He opened the 
Jerusalem Chamber and the dear- 
est rites of the Church to the Re- 
vision Committee, with the conse- 
quences already referred to. He 
went so far as to invite the in- 
hibited Bishop of Natal, Dr Col- 
enso, who had the wisdom not to 
consent. And thus, with a para- 
dox which reaches the very edge 
of the sublime, he made his charac- 
teristic English Church, his centre 
and emblem of the religion of the 
country, into a home for all the 
vagaries of religious sentiment, 
belief, or non-belief. 

The special services in the nave 
on St Andrew’s day were more 
curious still. He began, we think, 
by placing in the rostrum Pro- 
fessor Max Miller, a Jayman, and 
one whose reputation was not pre- 
cisely religious ; then extended the 
privilege to some Nonconformist 
ministers, and to two at least of 
the clergy of a Church which he 
professed to honour, Caird and 
Tulloch, introduced on the same 
footing as if they were laymen 
too. At these services “a few 
precautions were adopted to avoid 
needless offence.” ‘The service 








was in the nave, not in the choir: 
the lecture was delivered from 
the reading-desk, not from the 
pulpit: the garment which I wore 
was my black Geneva gown, not 
my surplice: a few hymns and 
prayers were substituted for the 
ordinary service.” These elabor- 
ate precautions to show that the 
brethren who were thus intro- 
duced from outside were, after all 
the great show of liberality in 
inviting them, really intruders 
brought in on sufferance, soon 
ended, after the first glamour, in 
undeceiving the strangers whom 
Stanley’s instinct of contrariety, 
quite as much as his desire of 
peace, had collected together. No- 
body relished a compliment of this 
kind, and the scheme fell into 
abeyance, after a doubtful exist- 
ence of seven years. 

Such were the last demonstra- 
tions of that paradoxical mind 
which made Stanley love to bring 
the strangest convives together, 
to put intellectual enemies next 
to each other, and to triumph in 
reducing the heterogeneous into 
an aspect of agreement. He could 
not always do it in spite of his 
gifts. And the air of all-embrac- 
ing charity which thus breathed 
about him was to a certain degree 
specious and unreal, though prob- 
ably he himself was never aware 
of it, but meant the fiction to be 
true, and persuaded himself to 
believe that he had made it so. 
A wonderful confidence in his 
own powers and enthusiasm for 
himself first of all was in these 
strange proceedings, and he pro- 
bably was quite unaware of the 
drawbacks to his scheme, and 
would have felt himself outraged 
by the thought that his invitation 
to Westminster was not un- 
mingled honour for the members 
of other Churches to which he 
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paid that curious compliment. 
But the sincerity of his personal 
meaning could not be doubted. 
Quite the half of these big 
volumes, amid so many stirring 
things, is occupied by the re- 
peated tours and travels which 
were the chief relaxation of Stan- 
ley’s life. He loved, with the 
limitations which have been al- 
ready stated, to go everywhere and 
see everything, indifferent in a 
great degree to natural beauty, 
but ready to content himself with 
a very homely human association, 
if nothing better could be had to 
give interest to a novel landscape. 
The travels which made the great- 
est impression on his life and 
history were undoubtedly those in 
Palestine, which inspired so many 
brilliant pages, and enabled him 
to realise with an effect so popular 
and vivid the lives of the ancient 
Hebrew heroes and _potentates. 
The expedition made with the 
Prince of Wales through these 
storied regions was perhaps the 
most important of all. It brought 
him into immediate contact with 
the Royal family, thus origin- 
ating a friendship of the truest 
and deepest kind; and it was the 
occasion of those first relations 
with Lady Augusta which led to 
their marriage. There is much 
that is pleasant in his diary of 
this expedition, an unaffected 
glimpse into the privacy of the 
Royal party, the frank and easy 
terms of the young Englishmen 
with their Prince, and the anxious 
care of the leader of the party, 
Colonel Bruce, a man of rare 
faculties, whose life was cut short 
so soon. The mingled respect and 
familiarity with which a figure so 
unlike themselves as that of Stan- 
ley was received into this gay 
young party: the genuine youth- 
ful sympathy which surrounded 


him when his mother’s death was 
knowa : the touching simplicity of 
his own words, “I begged to see 
Meade—he, I knew, would feel for 
me from what I had heard of 
his own mother’s death.” “TI sent 
for Meade later in the evening, 
and begged him to fulfil Jowett’s 
request by reading to me aloud 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters 
of St John: they took me into 
another world.” All these details 
are beautiful and ingratiating— 
indeed it is a very genial act of 
charity to connect Jowett’s name 
with that most touching portion 
of Scripture, the natural refuge 
of all mourners. We are glad 
that he recommended it — more 
glad than to know that with the 
strange assistance of Mr Swin- 
burne he made a selection of Old 
Testament texts for children, as 
we have been recently informed. 

Those, however, who have any 
desire to know what was the 
actual position of Dean Stanley 
in respect to religious beliefs, will 
not gain very much from this book. 
We know very well that there were 
a number of things which he did 
not believe, and that he particu- 
larly prized that bond of union 
rather than the more usual bond 
of agreement in faith; but it is 
evident that there will always re- 
main a veil of uncertainty upon 
the creed which he really held 
without mental reservation or 
explanatory clauses. His _bio- 
grapher, however, makes a curious 
and interesting explanation of his 
position in this respect, which is 
not perhaps quite consistent nor 
entirely satisfactory, but is a good 
specimen of a kind of personal 
argument which is becoming more 
and more popular in this advanced 
age. We are told first that his 
great desire was to draw down 
religion, or at least Christian 
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theology, ‘‘ from heaven to earth,” 
“to indicate the sanctity of the 
secular side,”—statements which 
are now so far from original that 
they are the commonplaces of 
many theories much less elevated 
than those of Stanley, and not to 
be spoken of in the same breath. 
The reasons why he assumed this 
attitude are, however, more worthy 
of remark :— 


“Nor did his impatience of doc- 
trinal distinctions proceed from lack 
of sympathy with what was real in 
Christianity : it was rather due to a 
variety of other causes. It was due, 
in the first place, to his peculiar habit 
of mind. Nothing deeply interested 
him outside the plane of human life. 
When the human personality did not 
distinctly emerge, then his warmest 
sympathies were not elicited. If he 
were asked to define a dogma, he 
would draw out its history. Where 
one man would inquire into the tenets 
of a heresy, he would search for the 
date, the birthplace, the sourround- 
ings of the heresiarch. This subor- 
dination of the speculative quality to 
his biographical, political, historical 
instincts, left him intellectually averse 
to philosophical systems or meta- 
physical thought.> 

** A second reason for his inadequate 
grasp of the answers which the 
Church in its creed and theology has 
given to the deeper musings of man- 
kind, must be sought in the circum- 
stances of his life. The problems and 
their answers lay outside his own 
Christian experiences. His happy 
childhood, the tranquil atmosphere 
of his home surroundings, the sweet- 
ness of his nature, his prosperous life, 
contributed to make his conception of 
religion bright and sunny. He knew 
nothing of the gloom and the pessim- 
ism by which a St Augustine or a 
Luther, a Calvin or a Bunyan, was 
tortured before attaining to a know- 
ledge of the truth. The tragedies of 
the human soul, the depths of spirit- 
ual pain, belonged to a domain of 
thought and feeling to which he was 
a stranger, and he turned from what 
to many men are necessary verities of 
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Christian experience, and therefore 
essential elements of a comprehensive 
Christian science, as grim shadows 
created by the mere morbidity o che 
imagination.” 

This curiously fin de siécle argu- 
ment is not consistent, for we have 
just found this happy man, this 
prosperous soul, this being uplifted 
above the natural ills that flesh is 
heir to — having recourse in his 
need to those final chapters of St 
John, in which the simplest and 
the saddest find succour, with an 
evident sense that there was no 
such help in earth as that afforded 
there: notwithstanding that he 
caressed and flattered Renan, 
whose attacks upon the fourth gos- 
pel were then the trouble of many 
an unlearned and simple reader, 
with his usual curious attraction 
towards every heresy. But the con- 
clusion to be drawn from it, did 
we accept it as an argument, would 
be, that the divine purpose which 
has chosen most of our teachers 
among men subject to all the sor- 
rows and pangs of humanity, not 
rich, not noble, not well off, not 
always wise, is as usual divinely 
justified ; and that it is not the in- 
nocent and happy that are best 
qualified to be our teachers in this 
world of sin and misery. That 
Dean Stanley, in his own tranquil 
soul, did not require to sound any 
of these depths, is however rather 
an argument for putting him back 
into a lower rank of instructors, 
incapable of dealing with the deeper 
problems and tragedies of the heart, 
than of claiming for him a super- 
lative standing-ground above the 
common level of the Christian 
teacher. 

His honest desire to be good to 
everybody, to be kind, to elevate 
working men by showing them the 
Abbey, and inviting them to tea 
at the Deanery, to make under- 
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graduates sublime by communica- 
ting to them his stores of know- 
ledge and instruction, to draw to- 
gether the people most unlike each 
other, so that they might learn 
how good they all were at bottom, 
and to diffuse a sunshine of be- 
nevolence over all, are facts that 
no one will deny. His almost 
unbounded popularity (everywhere 
but at home, so to speak—+z.e., in 
the bosom of his own Church) 
shows the general appreciation of 
this fact. Yet there were little 
ineptitudes, probably belonging to 
his own want of any experience 
in the pains of being neglected 
or held in indifferent estimation. 
We have pointed out the curious 
and unintentional contempt of the 
orders and standing of clergymen 
of the Church of Scotland, for ex- 
ample (how Nonconformist minis- 
ters felt it we have no means of 
knowing, but probably in the same 
way), which was involved in the 
introduction of them virtually as 
laymen to the reading-desk in 
Westminster. One or two other 
private details of a more whimsical 
and less important kind come to 
our memory as we write. We 
remember an occasion, for instance, 
when a very well-known writer 
met at the Deanery another liter- 
ary personage, the anonymous au- 
thor of a number of those excel- 
lent books, intended for children, 
half historical, half Religious Tract 
Society, which it is difficult to char- 
acterise. ‘Of course, you know 
Mrs So-and-so’s name,” said the 
Dean ; “‘you ought to be friends, 
as your work is the same”! Mrs 
So-and-so was probably far the 
better of the two, but the other 
author had never heard her name, 
and was not flattered. A similar 
incident occurred with a very 
young professor in a northern 
university, who looked, it must be 
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allowed, very much like the under- 
graduate at sight of whom Stan- 
ley’s heart leaped up. ‘Oh, yes, 
Dean Stanley is delightful,” he 
said, a little ruefully. “I was 
introduced to him this morning, 
and he was very nice to me; but 
to-night he has shaken hands with 
me six times, and said how glad 
he was to make the acquaintance 
of so many students.” These are 
amusing little flecks upon the robe 
of light which the excellent Dean 
wore, and which show that there 
are dangers in the most amiable 
of gifts. He had not the Queen’s 
royal faculty of remembering faces, 
which is the most perfect of cour- 
tesies. 

There are also little darts of 
the ludicrous in the most solemn 
scenes, which we think, though 
they are very characteristic, we 
should have preferred to have had 
omitted. That faculty of think- 
ing everything belonging to himself 
of the greatest importance, which 
Mr Prothero refers to his “Celtic 
ancestry,” is a very treacherous 
faculty, and betrays many a good 
man to the smile of the profane. 
We have already been told of the 
comfort it was to him that so 
many distinguished mourners at- 
tended his wife’s funeral; but 
there is a solemn absurdity in the 
following list which it is difficult 
to get over :— 


“The pall-bearers were the Duke 
of Westminster (for Westminster), 
Lord Shaftesbury (for philanthropy), 
Caird (for the Scottish Church), 
Stoughton (for the Nonconformists), 
Motley (for the Americans), Brown- 
ing for literature (Tennyson being 
unable to come).” 


Why should there have been 
representatives of literature, of 
America, of the Scottish Church, 
of the English Nonconformists, 
officially at Lady Augusta Stan- 
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ley’s funeral? She was a good 
woman ; the story of their mar- 
ried life was a beautiful one ; and 
to hear of her grave placed where 
he could come to it whenever he 
would, in the midst of all their 
dearest associations, goes to the 
heart. We should like to leave 
them both there in their tender 
reunion without a thought of any- 
thing but reverence and respect. 
And so wedo. Taking him all in 
all, his little faults were rather 
evidences of distinctive character 
than anything worse. In all his 
conflicts he was very certain, what- 
ever any one else’s opinion might 
be, that it was peace he sought. 
He loved to do good to everybody, 
though he was perhaps more con- 
fident in his power of doing good 
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than most men would venture to 
be; but that is a defect not only 
of his qualities but of his school, 
which considered influence so 
great a factor in the world. In 
all the long cycle of Westminster, 
where so many historical figures 
have passed, there is perhaps 
not one more vivid, more dis- 
tinct, more attractive, or exercis- 
ing a greater sway over the 
popular imagination than the little 
rapid figure, so lightly clothed in 
flesh, so full of character and 
individuality, so eager, so kind, so 
avenant and welcoming, as that of 
Dean Stanley, whose name will 
never cease to be associated with 
the name of the great Abbey 
which he loved. He could not 
have wished for a dearer fame. 
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GHOSTS BEFORE THE LAW. 


“Wnuat I do not know is not 
knowledge,” Sir Walter Scott 
might have said, with regard to 
bogles and bar-ghaists. His col- 
lection at Abbotsford of such 
works as the Ephesian converts 
burned is extensive and peculiar, 
while his memory was rich in 
tradition and legend. But, as his 
Major Bellenden sings— 


‘* Was never wight so starkly made, 
But time and years will overthrow.” 


When Sir Walter, in 1831, wrote 
a brief essay on Ghosts before 
the Law, his memory was no 
longer the extraordinary engine, 
wax to receive and marble to re- 
tain, that it had been. It is an 
example of his dauntless energy 
that, even in 1831, he was not 
only toiling at novels, and _his- 
tories, and reviews, to wipe out 
his debts, but that, as a pure 
labour of love, he edited for the 
Bannatyne Club “The Trial of 
Duncan Terig alias Clerk, and 
Alexander Bane Macdonald, for 
the Murder of Arthur Davis, Ser- 
geant in General Guise’s Regiment 
of Foot, June 1754.” 

The trial, as Sir Walter says in 
his dedication to the Bannatyne 
Club, “involves a curious point 
of evidence ”—a piece of “ spec- 
tral evidence,” as Cotton Mather 
calls it. In another dedication 
(for there are two) Scott addresses 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, remarking 
that the tract deals with “ per- 
haps the only subject of legal 
inquiry which has escaped being 
investigated by his skill and illus- 
trated by his genius.” That point 
is, the amount of credit due to the 
evidence of a ghost. In his pre- 
face, Sir Walter cites the familiar 
objection of a learned judge that 


“the ghost must be sworn in usual 
form, but in case he does not come 
forward, he cannot be heard, as now 
proposed, through the medium” 
(medium indeed!) “of a third 
party.” It seems to be a rule of 
evidence that what a dead man 
said may be received on the report 
of the person with whom he com- 
municated. A ghost is a dead 
man, and yet he is deprived, ac- 
cording to the learned judge’s 
ruling, of his privilege. Scott 
does not cite the similar legend 
in ‘Hibernian Tales,’ the chap- 
book quoted by Thackeray in his 
‘Irish Sketch Book.’ In that affair, 
when the judge asked the ghost to 
give his own evidence, “ instantly 
there came a dreadful rumbling 
noise into the court: ‘ Here am I, 
that was murdered by the prisoner 
at the bar.’” The ‘ Hibernian 
Tales’ are of no legal authority, 
nor can we give chapter and verse 
for another well-known anecdote. 
A prisoner on a charge of murder 
was about to escape, when the 
court observed him looking sus- 
piciously over his shoulder. “Is 
there no one present,” the learned 
judge asked in general, “‘ who can 
give better testimony?” ‘“ My 
lord,” exclaimed the prisoner, 
“that wound he shows in his 
chest is twice as big as the one I 
gave him!” In this anecdote, 
however, the prisoner was clearly 
suffering from a hallucination, as 
the judge detected ; and we do not 
propose to consider cases in which 
phantasms, bred of remorse, drove 
a guilty man to make confession. 
To return to Scott: he remarks 
that believers in ghosts must be 
surprised “to find how seldom in 
any country an allusion has been 
made to such evidence in a court 
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of justice.” Scott himself has 
only “detected one or two cases 
of such apparition-evidence,” which 
he gives. Now it is certain, as 
we shall see, that he must have 
been acquainted with several other 
examples, which did not recur to 
his memory: the memory of 1831 
was no longer that of better years. 
Again, there were instances of 
which he had probably never pos- 
sessed any knowledge, while others 
have occurred since his death. We 
shall first consider the cases of 
spectral evidence (evidence, that 
is, of a dead man’s ghost, not of 
a mere wraith) recorded by Sir 
Walter, and deal later with those 
beyond his memory or know- 
ledge.! 

Sir Walter’s first instance is 
from ‘Causes Célébres’ (vol. xii. 
La Haye, 1749; Amsterdam, 1775. 
P. 247). Unluckily the narrator, 
in this collection, is an esprit fort, 
and is assiduous in attempts to 
display his wit. We have not a 
plain unvarnished tale, but some- 
thing. more like a facetious lead- 
ing article based on a trial. 

Honoré Mirabel was a labour- 
ing lad, under age, near Mar- 
seilles. His story was that, in 
May (year not given), about eleven 
at night, he was lying under an 
almond-tree, near the farm of a 
lady named Gay. In the moon- 
light he saw a man at an upper 
window of a building distant five 
or six paces. The house belonged 
to a Madame Placasse. Mirabel 
asked the person “what he was 
doing there?” got no answer, 
entered, and could see nobody. 
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Rather alarmed, he went to a 
well, drew some water, drank, 
and then heard a weak voice 
bidding him dig there for treasure, 
and asking that masses might be 
said for the soul of the informant. 
A stone then fell on a certain 
spot : stone-throwing is a favourite 
exercise with ghosts everywhere. 
With another labourer, one Ber- 
nard, Mirabel dug, found a packet 
of dirty linen, and, fearing that it 
might hold the infection of plague, 
dipped it in wine for lack of vine- 
gar. The parcel contained more 
than a thousand Portuguese gold 
coins. Bernard and his mistress 
were present at the opening of the 
parcel, but Mirabel managed to 
conceal from them the place where 
he hid it,—not a very likely story. 
He was grateful enough to pay for 
the desired masses, and he had 
himself bled four times to relieve 
his agitation. Mirabel now con- 
sulted a merchant in Marseilles, 
one Auquier, who advised him to 
keep his old coins a mystery, as to 
put them into circulation would 
lead to inquiry and inconvenience. 
Meanwhile he lent Mirabel some 
ready money, and finally induced 
the lad to intrust the Portuguese 
hoard to his care. The money was 
in two bags, one fastened with 
gold-coloured ribbon, the other 
with linen thread. Auquier gave 
a receipt ; and now we get a date, 
Marseilles, September 27, 1726. 
Later Auquier, it seems, tried to 
murder Mirabel, and refused to 
return the deposit. Mirabel went 
to law with him. Auquier ad- 
mitted that Mirabel had spoken 








1 « Spectral evidence” was common in witch trials. Wierus (b. 1515) men- 
tions a woman who confessed that she had been at a witch’s covin, or meeting, 
when her body was in bed with her husband. If there was any confirmatory 
testimony, if any one chose to say that he saw her at the ‘‘sabbath,” that was 
‘spectral eVidence.” This kind of testimony made it vain for a witch to take 
Mr Weller’s advice, and plead ‘‘a halibi”; but even Cotton Mather admits that 


** spectral evidence ” is inconclusive. 
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to him about having found a treas- 
ure which he would intrust to 
Auquier, but denied the rest. In 
his house was discovered a ribbon 
of a golden hue, such as Mirabel 
used to tie up his bag with, and a 
little basket which has no obvious 
connection with the matter. The 
case was allowed to come on : there 
were sixteen witnesses, A woman 
named Caillot swore to Mirabel’s 
having told her about the ghost: 
she saw the treasure excavated, 
saw the bags, and recognised the 
ribbon. A man had seen Mirabel 
on his way to give Auquier his 
bags, and indeed saw him do so, 
and receive a piece of paper. He 
also found next day a gold coin 
on the scene of the interview. A 
third witness, a woman, was shown 
the treasure by Mirabel. 

The narrator here makes the im- 
portant reflection that Providence 
would not allow a ghost to appear 
merely to enrich a foolish peasant. 
But, granting ghosts (as the nar- 
rator does), we can only say that, in 
ordinary life, Providence permits a 
number of undesirable events to 
occur. Why should the behaviour 
of ghosts be an exception ? 

Other witnesses swore to corro- 
borative circumstances. Auquier 
denied everything. Experts ad- 
mitted that the receipt was like 
his writing, but declared it to be 
forged ; the ribbon was explained 
as part of his little daughter’s 
dress. The judge decided—no one 
will guess what — that Auquier 
should be put to the torture / 

Auquier appealed. His advocate 
urged the absurdity of a ghost-story 
on @ priori grounds: if there was 


1 Papon, Arréts, xx. 5, 9; Charondas, Liv. viii., Resp. 77; Covarruvius, iv. 


no ghost, then there was no treas- 
ure; if there was a treasure, 
would not the other digger have 
secured his share? That digger, 
Bernard, was not called. Then 
Auquier pled‘ an alibi: he was 
eight leagues away when he 
was said to have received the 
treasure. Why he did not urge 
this earlier does not appear. 

Mirabel’s advocate first defend- 
ed, from the Bible and the Fathers, 
the existence of ghosts. The 
Faculty of Theology, in Paris, 
had vouched for them only two 
years before this case, in 1724. 
The Sorbonne had been as ex- 
plicit in 1518: “The Parliament 
of Paris often permitted the tenant 
of a haunted house to break his 
contract.” + 

Ghost or no ghost, Mirabel’s 
counsel said there was a treasure. 
In his receipt Auquier, to deceive 
a simple peasant, partially dis- 
guised his hand. Auquier’s alibi 
is worthless ; he might easily have 
been at Marseilles and at Pertuys 
on the same day: the distance is 
eight leagues. Bernard was now 
at last called in. He admitted that 
Mirabel told him of the ghost, and 
that they dug and found some 
linen, but that he never saw any 
gold. He had carried the money 
from Mirabel to pay for the masses 
due to the ghost. Mirabel had 
shown him a document, for which 
he said he had paid a crown, and 
Bernard (who probably could not 
read) believed it to be like Auquier’s 
receipt. Bernard, of course, having 
been denied his share, was not a 
friendly witness. A legal docu- 
ment was now put in, showing 


6; Mornac, s. v. Habitations, 27; ff. Locat, and Conduct. Other doctors do not 
deny hauntings, but allege that a brave man should disregard them, and that 
they do not fulfil the legal condition, Metus cadens in constantem virum. These 
doctors may never have seen a ghost, or may have been unusually courageous. 
They held that a man might get accustomed to the annoyances of bogles, 
s'apprivoiser avec cette frayeur, like the Procter family at Willington. 
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that Madame Placasse (on whose 
land the treasure lay) summoned 
Mirabel to refund it to her. The 
document was a summons to him. 
But this document was forged, and 
Mirabel, according to a barrister 
whom he had consulted about it, 
said it was handed to him by a 
man unknown, Why the barrister 
should have betrayed his client is 
not clear. Mirabel and Margue- 
rite Caillot, his first witness, who 
had deposed to his telling her 
about the ghost, and to seeing 
the excavation of the packet, 
were now arrested, while Auquier 
remained in prison. Marguerite 
now denied her original deposi- 
tion; she had only spoken to 
oblige Mirabel. One Etienne 
Barthélemy was next arrested. 
He admitted that he had “fin- 
anced” Mirabel during the trial, 
but denied that he had suborned 
any witnesses. Two experts dif- 
fered, as usual, about Auquier’s 
receipt ; a third was called in, and 
then they unanimously decided 
that it was nof in his hand. On 
February 18, 1729, Auquier was ac- 
quitted. Mirabel was condemned 
to the torture, and to the galleys 
for life. Marguerite Caillot was 
fined ten francs. Under torture, 
Mirabel accused Barthélemy of 
having made him bring his charge 
against Auquier, supplying him 
with the forged receipt, and with 
the sham document, the summons 
to restore the gold to Madame 
Placasse. Oddly enough, he still 
said that he had handed sacks of 
coin to Auquier, and that one of 
them was tied up with the gold- 
coloured ribbon. Two of his wit- 
nesses, under torture, stuck to 
their original statements. They 
were sentenced to be hung up by 
the arm-pits, and Barthélemy was 
condemned to the galleys for life. 

It is a singular tale, and shows 
strange ideas of justice. Once 


condemned to the galleys, Mirabel 
might as well have made a clean 
breast of it; but this he did not 
do—he stuck to his bags and gold- 
coloured ribbon. 

Manifestly Mirabel would have 
had a better chance of being be- 
lieved in court if he had dropped 
the ghost altogether. It is notable 
that Sir Walter probably gave his 
version of this affair from memory. 
He says that Mirabel “‘ was non- 
suited upon the ground that, if 
his own story was true, the treas- 
ure, by the ancient laws of France, 
belonged to the Crown.” 

Scott’s next case is very unin- 
teresting, at least as far as it is 
given in ‘State Trials,’ vol. xii. 
(1692) p. 875. A gentleman 
named Harrison had been accused 
of beguiling a Dr Clenche into a 
hackney coach on pretence of 
taking him to see a patient. There 
were two men in the coach be- 
sides the doctor. They sent the 
coachman on an errand, and when 
he came back he found the men 
fled and Clenche murdered. He 
had been strangled with a hand- 
kerchief. On evidence which was 
chiefly circumstantial Harrison 
was found guilty, and died pro- 
testing his innocence. Later, a 
Mrs Milward declared that her 
husband, before his death, con- 
fessed to her that he and a man 
named Oole were the murderers of 
Dr Olenche. The ghost of her hus- 
band persecuted her, she said, till 
Cole was arrested. Mr Justice 
Dolben asked her in court for the 
story, but feared that the jury 
would laugh at her. She asserted 
the truth of her narrative ; but if 
she gave any details, they are not 
reported. Cole was acquitted, and 
the motives of Mrs Milward re- 
main obscure. 

Coming to the tract which he 
reprints, Sir Walter says that his 
notice was first drawn to it in 
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1792 by Robert M‘Intosh, Esq., 
one of the counsel in the case, 
which was heard in Edinburgh, 
June 10,1754. Grant of Preston- 
grange, the Lord Advocate well 
known to readers of Mr Steven- 
son’s ‘Catriona,’ prosecuted Dun- 
can Terig or Clerk, and Alex- 
ander Bane Macdonald, for the 
murder of Sergeant Arthur Davis, 
on September 28, 1749. They 
shot him on Christie Hill, at the 
head of Glenconie. There his body 
remained concealed for some time, 
and was later found with a hat 
marked with his initials, A. R. D. 
They are also charged with taking 
his watch, two gold rings, and a 
purse of gold, whereby Clerk, pre- 
viously penniless, was enabled to 
take and stock two farms. 

Donald Farquharson, in Glen- 
dee, deposed that, in June 1750, 
Alexander Macpherson sent for 
him, and said that he was much 
troubled by the ghost of the ser- 
geant, who insisted that he should 
bury his bones, and should consult 
Farquharson. Donald did not be- 
lieve this quite, but trembling lest 
the ghost should vex him, he went 
with Macpherson, who showed the 
body in a peat-moss. The body 
was much decayed, the dress all 
in tatters. Donald asked Mac- 
pherson whether the apparition 
denounced the murderer. He re- 
plied that the ghost said it would 
have done so had Macpherson not 
put the question. They buried 
the body on the spot. Donald 
attested that he had seen the 
sergeant’s rings on the hand of 
Olerk’s wife. For three years the 
prisoners had been suspected by 
the country-side. 

Macpherson, for his part, de- 
clared that he had seen an appari- 
tion of a man in blue, who said, 
“Tam Sergeant Davis”; that he 
at first took this man for a brother 
of Donald Farquharson’s ; that he 
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followed the man, or phantasm, to 
the door, where the spectre re- 
peated its assertion, and pointed 
out the spot where the bones lay. 
He found them, and then went, 
as already shown, to Donald Far- 
quharson. Between the first vision 
and the burying, the ghost came 
to him naked, and this led him to 
inter the remains. On the second 
appearance, the ghost denounced 
the prisoners. Macpherson gave 
other evidence, not spectral, which 
implicated Clerk. But when asked 
what language the ghost spoke in, 
he answered, ‘“ As good Gaelic as 
he had ever heard in Lochaber.” 
“Pretty well,” said his counsel, 
Scott’s informant M‘Intosh, “for 
the ghost of an English  ser- 
geant.” The repartee was pro- 
bably conclusive with the jury, 
for they acquitted the prisoners, 
in the face of the other in- 
criminating evidence. This was 
illogical. Modern students of 
ghosts, of course, would not have 
been staggered by the ghost’s com- 
mand of Gaelic; they would ex- 
plain it as a convenient hallucina- 
tory impression, made by the ghost 
on the mind of the “ percipient.” 
The old theologians would have 
declared that a good spirit took 
Davis’s form, and talked in the 
tongue best known to Macpherson. 
Scott’s remark is, that M‘Intosh’s 
was “no sound jest, for there was 
nothing more ridiculous in a ghost 
speaking a language which he did 
not understand when in life, than 
there was in his appearing at all.” 
But jurymen are not logicians. 
Macpherson added that he told his 
tale to none of the people with 
him in the shieling, but that 
Isobel M‘Hardie assured him she 
“saw such a vision.” Isobel, in 
whose service Macpherson had 
been, deponed in court that, while 
she lay at one end of the shieling, 
and Macpherson at the other, “she 
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saw something naked come in at 
the door, which frighted her so 
much that she drew the clothes 
over her head.” Next day she 
asked Macpherson what it was, 
and he replied “she might be 
easy, for that it would not trouble 
them any more.” 

The rest of the evidence went 
very strongly against the accused, 
but the jury unanimously found 
them not guilty. Scott conjectures 
that Macpherson knew of the 
murder (as, indeed, he had good 
reason, if his non-spectral evidence 
is true), but that he invented the 
ghost, whose commands must be 
obeyed, so that he might escape 
the prejudice entertained by the 
Celtic race against citizens who do 
their duty. Davis, poor fellow, 
was a civil, good-humoured man, 
and dealt leniently (as evidence 
showed) with Highlanders who 
wore the tartan. Their national 
costume was abolished, as we all 
know, by English law, after the 
plaid had liberally displayed itself 
on the London road six miles 
south of Derby, in 1745. 

So far, it is plain that “ what 
the ghost said is not evidence,” 
and may even ruin a very fair case, 
for there can be little doubt as to 
who killed Sergeant Davis. But 
examples which Scott forgot—for 
of course he knew them—prove 
that in earlier times a ghost’s 
testimony was not contemned by 
English law. Cases are given, 
with extracts from documents, in 
a book so familiar to Sir Walter 
as Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ 

Aubrey (b. 1626, d. 1697) was a 
F.R.S., and, like several other con- 
temporary Fellows of the Royal 
Society, was a keen ghost-hunter. 
He publishes! “A full and true 
Relation of the Examination and 
Confession of William Barwick 
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and Edward Mangnall, of two 
horrid murders.” 

Barwick, who killed his wife, 
then about to bear a child, near 
Cawood in Yorkshire, on April 14, 
1690, had intrigued with the woman 
before marriage, and perhaps was 
“passing weary of her love.” 
On April 14, Palm Monday, he 
went to his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Lofthouse, near York, who had 
married Mrs Barwick’s sister. He 
informed Lofthouse that he had 
taken Mrs Barwick, for her con- 
finement, to the house of his uncle 
Harrison, in Selby. On Septem- 
ber 17, at York Assizes, Lofthouse 
swore that on Easter Tuesday 
(eight days after Palm Monday— 
namely, April 22) he was water- 
ing a quickset hedge at mid-day, 
when he saw “the apparition in 
the shape of a woman walking 
before him.” She sat down oppo- 
site the pool whence he drew 
water ; he passed her as he went, 
and, returning with his pail filled, 
saw her again: she was dandling 
on her lap some white object 
which he had not observed before. 
He emptied his pail, and, “stand- 
ing in his yard,” looked for her 
again. She was no longer pre- 
sent. She wore a brown dress 
and a white hood, “such as his 
wife’s sister usually wore, and her 
face looked extreme pale, her 
teeth in sight, no gums appearing, 
her visage being like his wife’s 
sister.” It certainly seems as if 
this resemblance was an after- 
thought of Lofthouse’s, for he dis- 
missed the matter from his mind, 
till prayers, when it ‘“ discomposed 
his devotions.” He then men- 
tioned the affair to his wife, who 
inferred that her sister had met 
with foul play. On April 23— 
that is, the day after the vision— 
he went to Selby, where Harrison 
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denied all knowledge of Mrs Bar- 
wick. On April 24, Lofthouse 
made a deposition to this effect 
before the Mayor of York ; but in 
his published statement of that 
date, he only avers that, “ hearing 
nothing of the said Barwick’s wife, 
he imagined Barwick had done 
her some mischief.” There is not a 
word here of the phantasm sworn 
to by Lofthouse at the Assizes on 
September 17, Nevertheless, on 
April 24, Barwick confessed to 
the Mayor of York that “on 
Monday was seventh night ” (there 
seems to be an error here) he 
* found the conveniency of a pond ” 
(as Aubrey puts it) “adjoining to 
a quickwood hedge,” and there 
drowned the woman and buried 
her hard by. At the Assize, Bar- 
wick withdrew his confession and 
pleaded “ Not guilty.” Lofthouse, 
his wife, and a third person swore, 
however, that the dead woman was 
found buried in her clothes by the 
pond-side ; and on the prisoner’s 
confession being read, he was 
found guilty, and hanged in chains. 
Probably he was guilty; but Au- 
brey’s dates are confused, and we 
are not even sure whether there 
were two ponds and two quickset 
hedges, or only one of each. Loft- 
house may have seen a stranger, 
dressed like his sister-in-law ; this 
may have made him reflect on Bar- 
wick’s tale about taking her to 
Selby: he visited that town, 
detected Barwick’s falsehood, and 
the terror of that discovery made 
Barwick confess. 

Henry More published another 
tale which Scott’s memory did not 
retain. In 1680 a girl named 
Anne Walker was about to have 
a child by a kinsman, also a 
Walker, for whom she kept house. 
Walker took her to Dame Care, in 
Chester le Street, whence he and 
Mark Sharp removed her one even- 
ing late in November. Fourteen 
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days afterwards, late at night, 
Greme, a fuller, who lived six 
miles from Walker’s village, Lum- 
ley, saw a woman dishevelled, 
blood-stained, and with five 
wounds in her head, standing in 
a room in his mill. She said she 
was Anne Walker; that Mark 
Sharp had slain her with a col- 
lier’s pick, and thrown her body 
into a coal-pit, hiding the pick 
under the bank. After several 
such visitations, Greme went with 
his legend to a magistrate; the 
body and pickaxe were discovered ; 
Walker and Sharp were arrested, 
and tried at Durham in August 
1681. Sharp’s boots, all bloody, 
were found where the ghost said he 
had concealed them “in a stream ” : 
how they remained bloody if in 
water it is hard toexplain. Against 
Walker there was no direct evi- 
dence. The prisoners, the judge 
summing up against them, were 
found guilty and hanged, protest- 
ing their innocence. 

It is suggested that Graeme him- 
self was the murderer, else how did 
he know so much about it? But 
Walker and Sharp were seen last 
with the woman, and the respect- 
able Walker was not without a 
motive, while, at this distance, we 
can conjecture no motive in the 
case of Greme. (Hibbert, ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Apparitions,’ second edi- 
tion, p. 224. Hibbert finds Graeme 
guilty, but only because he knew 
where the body lay.) 

The usual authority for a very 
odd trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench (1687-88) is General Cock- 
burn’s ‘ Voyage up the Mediter- 
ranean,’ ii. 335 (London, 1815). 
The logs of three ships, under 
Captains Barnaby, Bristow, and 
Brown, were put in to prove that, 
on Friday, May 15, 1687, these 
men, with many others, were 
shooting rabbits on Stromboli; 
that when beaters and all were 
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collected, about a quarter to four, 
they all saw a man in grey and a 
man in black run towards them, 
the one in grey leading ; that Bar- 
naby exclaimed, ‘The foremost is 
old Booty, my next-door neigh- 
bour ;” that the figures vanished 
into the flames of the volcano. 
This occurrence, by Barnaby’s de- 
sire, they noted in their journals. 
They were all making merry on 
October 6, 1687, at Gravesend, 
when Mrs Barnaby remarked to 
her husband, “ My dear, old Booty 
is dead!” The captain replied, 
“We all saw him run into hell.” 
Mrs Booty, hearing of this re- 
mark, sued Barnaby for libel, put- 
ting her damages at £1000. The 
case came on: the clothes of feu 
Booty were shown in court; the 
date and hour of his death were 
stated, and corresponded within 
two minutes to the moment when 
the mariners beheld the apparition 
in Stromboli. ‘So the widow lost 
her cause.” 

A medieval legend has been re- 
vived in this example. 

All these curious legal cases 
were no doubt familiar to, though 
forgotten by, Sir Walter Scott. 
He probably had no access to an 
American instance which was re- 
printed four years after his death 
by a member of the club which he 
founded—the Bannatyne Club— 
in 1836.1 

The evidence of the ghost seer 
was republished by Mrs Crowe in 
her ‘Night Side of Nature.’ But 
Mrs Crowe neither gives the facts 
of the trial correctly nor indi- 
cates the source of the narrative. 
The source was a periodical—the 
‘Opera-Glass,’ February 3, 1827, 
thirty years after the date of the 
trial. The document, however, 
had existed “for many years” in 
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the possession of the anonymous 
contributor to the ‘Opera-Glass.’ 
He received it from one of the 
counsel in the case, Mr Nicholson, 
afterwards a judge in Maryland, 
who compiled it from attested 
notes made by himself in court. 
The suit was that of James, 
Fanny, Robert, and Thomas Har- 
ris, devisees of Thomas Harris, v. 
Mary Harris, relict and adminis- 
tratrix of James Harris, brother 
of Thomas aforesaid (1798 - 99). 
Thomas Harris had four illegiti- 
mate children. He held, as he 
supposed, a piece of land in fee; 
but, in fact, he was only seized in 
tail. Thus he could not sell or 
devise it, and his brother James 
was heir-in-tail, the children being 
bastards. As these legal facts 
were unknown both to James 
and Thomas, Thomas made a will 
leaving James his executor, and 
directing that the land should be 
sold and the money divided among 
his own children. James, when 
Thomas died, sold the land, and 
in drawing the conveyance it was 
discovered that he had no right to 
do so, as it was held by Thomas 
“in tail.” James then conveyed 
his right to the purchaser, and 
kept the money as legal heir. 
Why James could sell if Thomas 
could not, the present writer is 
unable to explain. In two years 
James died intestate, and the chil- 
dren of Thomas brought a suit 
against James’s widow. But be- 
fore James’s death the ghost of 
Thomas had appeared frequently 
to one Briggs, an old soldier in 
the Colonial Revolt, bidding James 
“return the proceeds of the sale 
to the orphans’ court” ; and when 
James heard of this from Briggs, 
“he did go to the orphans’ court, 
and returned himself to the estate 
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of his brother to the amount of 
the purchase-money of the land.” 

Now before the jury were sworn, 
the counsel, Wright and Nicholson 
for the plaintiffs, Scott and Earle 
for the defendant, privately agreed 
that the money could not be re- 
covered, for excellent legal reasons. 
But they kept this to themselves, 
and let the suit go on, merely for 
the pleasure of hearing Briggs, “a 
man of character, of firm undaunted 
spirit,” swear to his tale of a ghost 
in a court of law. He had been 
intimate with Thomas Harris from 

. boyhood. It may be said by scep- 
tics that he invented the ghost, in 
the interest of his friend’s children. 
He certainly mentioned it, how- 
ever, some time before he had any 
conversation with it, or knew 
what it wanted with him. 

Briggs’s evidence may be con- 
densed very much, as the learned 
Mrs Crowe quotes it correctly in 
her ‘Night Side of Nature.’ In 
March 1791, about 9 a.m., Briggs 
was riding a horse that had be- 
longed to Harris. In a lane ad- 
joining the field where Harris was 
buried the horse shied, looked into 
the field where the tomb was, and 
“ neighed very loud.” 

Briggs now saw Harris coming 
through the field, in his usual dress, 
a blue coat. He believes that 
the horse recognised his old master. 
Harris vanished, and the horse 
went on. <As Briggs was plough- 
ing in June, Harris walked by him 
for two hundred yards. A lad 
named Bailey, who came up, made 
no remark, nor did Harris tell him 
about the hallucination. In Aug- 
ust, after dark, Harris came and 
laid his arm on Briggs’s shoulder. 
Briggs had already spoken to 
James Harris, “brither to the 
corp,” about these and other re- 
lated phenomena, such as a groan, 
a smack on the nose from a view- 
less hand, and so forth. In Octo- 
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ber Briggs saw Harris about twi- 
light in the morning. Later, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, he 
was busy in the field with Bailey 
aforesaid, when Harris passed and 
vanished : Bailey saw nothing. At 
half-past nine the spectre returned 
and leaned on a railing: Briggs 
vainly tried to make Bailey see 
him. Briggs now crossed the fence, 
and walked some hundreds of yards 
with Harris, telling him that his 
will was disputed. Harris bade 
Briggs go to his aforesaid brother 
James, and remind him of a con- 
versation they had held, “on the 
east side of the wheat-stacks,” on 
the day when Harris’s fatal illness 
began. James remembered the 
conversation, and said he would 
fulfil his brother’s desire, which he 
actually did. There was a later 
interview between Briggs and 
Harris: the matter of the last 
Briggs declined to impart to the 
court, and the court overruled the 
question. “He had never related 
to any person the last conversa- 
tion, and never would.” 

Bailey was sworn, and deposed 
that Briggs had called his atten- 
tion to Harris, whom he could not 
see, had climbed the fence, and 
walked for some distance, ‘ appa- 
rently in deep conversation with 
some person. Witness saw no 
one.” 

It is plain that the ghost never 
really understood the legal ques- 
tion at issue. The dates are diffi- 
cult to reconcile.. Thomas Harris 
died in 1790. His ghost appeared 
in 1791. Why was there no trial 
of the case till “about 1798 or 
1799”? Perhaps research in the 
Maryland records would elucidate 
these and other questions ; we do 
but give the tale with such au- 
thority as it possesses. Possibly 
it is an elaborate hoax, played off 
by Nicholson, the plaintiffs coun- 
sel, on the correspondent of the 
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‘Opera-Glass,’ or by him on the 
editor of that periodical. The 
hallucinations of Briggs, which 
were fortunate enough, it is said, 
to get into a court of justice, 
singularly resemble those of M. 
Bezuel in July and August 1697, 
though these were not matter of a 
sworn deposition. The evidence 
is in ‘Histoire d’une Apparition 
arrivée & Valogne.’—(Paris, 1708. 
Reprinted by Lenglet Dufresnoy 
in his ‘ Dissertations sur les Ap- 
paritions’: Avignon, 1751: vol. 
iii, p. 38.) The narrator of 1708, 
having heard much talk of the 
affair, was invited to meet Bezuel, 
a priest, at dinner, January 7, 
1708. He told his one story 
“with much simplicity.” 

In 1695, when about fifteen, 
Bezuel was a friend of a younger 
boy, one of two brothers named 
Desfontaines. In 1696, when 
Desfontaines minor was going to 
study at Caen, he worried Bezuel 
into signing, in his blood, a cove- 
nant that the first who died should 
appear to the survivor. The lads 
corresponded frequently, every six 
weeks. °On July 31, 1697, at 
half-past two, Bezuel, who was 
hay- making, had a fainting - fit. 
On August 1, at the same hour, 
he felt faint on the road, and 
rested under a shady tree. On 
August 2, at half-past two, he 
fainted in a hay-loft, and vaguely 
remembered seeing a half-naked 
body. He came down the ladder, 
and seated himself on a block in 
the Square des Capucins. Here 
he lost sight of his companions, 
but did see Desfontaines, who came 
up, took his left arm, and led him 
into an alley. One servant fol- 
lowed, and told Bezuel’s tutor 
that he was talking to himself. 
The tutor went to him, and heard 
him asking and answering ques- 
tions. Bezuel for three-quarters 


of an hour conversed, as he be- 
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lieved, with Desfontaines, who said 
that he had been drowned while 
bathing at Caen, about half-past 
two on July 31. The appearance 
was naked to the waist, “his head 
bare, with his beautiful yellow 
locks flowing.” He asked Bezuel 
to learn a school task that had been 
set him as a penalty, the seven 
penitential psalms ; he described a 
tree at Caen where he had cut 
some words—two years later Bezuel 
visited it and found them ; he gave 
other pieces of information, which 
were verified, but not a word would 
he say of heaven, hell, or purga- 
tory ; “he seemed not to hear my 
questions.” There were two or 
three later interviews, till Bezuel 
carried out the wishes of the 
phantasm. 

When Desfontaines went away 
on the first occasion, Bezuel told 
another boy that Desfontaines was 
drowned. The lad ran to the 
parents of Desfontaines, who had 
just received a letter to that effect. 
By some error, the boy thought 
that the elder Desfontaines had 
perished, and said so to Bezuel, 
who denied it; and, on a second 
inquiry, Bezuel was found to be 
right. 

The explanation that Bezuel was 
ill (as he certainly was), that he 
had heard of the death of his 
friend just before his hallucina- 
tion, and had forgotten an impres- 
sive piece of news, which, however, 
caused the apparition, is given by 
the narrator of 1708. The kind 
of illusion in which a man is seen 
and heard to converse with empty 
air, is common to the cases of 
Bezuel and of Briggs, and the 
writer is acquainted, at first hand, 
with a third modern example. 
Here the percipient, of course, 
did not believe in a ghost, like 
the unsophisticated Bezuel and 
Briggs. 

In this case a gentleman had 
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for some time been busy in ar- 
ranging the affairs of an intimate 
friend, recently dead. As he sat 
in his study, which faced the 
street, he heard a cab stop at his 
door, and then the familiar foot- 
step of his friend on the stairs. 
The steps passed through an ad- 
joining room, in which some 
people were sitting, and the dead 
friend entered, took a seat, and 
discussed the settlement of his 
own affairs! When he vanished, 
the percipient, rushing into the 
outer room, asked, “Has Mr X. 
been here?” “ Why, he is dead /” 
“Did you not hear us_ speak- 
ing?” “We heard you speaking 
to yourself.” 

Mrs Crowe cites, on the author- 
ity of the late Mr Maurice Lo- 
thian, solicitor for the plaintiff, a 
suit which arose out of “ haunt- 
ings,” and was heard in the Sheriff 
Court at Edinburgh in 1835-37. 
But we are unable to discover the 
official records, or extracts of evi- 
dence from them. This is to be 
regretted ; but, by way of consola- 
tion, we have the pleadings on both 
sides in an ancient French case of 
a haunted house. These are pre- 
served in his ‘ Discours des Spec- 
tres,’ by Pierre Le Loyer, Oon- 
seiller du Roy au Siége Presidial 
d’Angers.! Le Loyer observes that 
ghosts seldom come into court in 
civil cases, except when indicted 
as nuisances—namely, when they 
make a hired house uninhabitable 
by their follies. Then the tenant 
often wants to quit the house, and 
to have his contract annulled. 
The landlord resists, an action is 
brought, and is generally settled 
in accordance with the suggestion 
of Alphenus in his ‘ Digests,’ book 
ii. Alphenus says, in brief, that 
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the fear must be a genuine fear, 
and that reason for no ordinary 
dread must be proved. Hence 
Arnault Ferton, in his ‘Customal 
of Burgundy,’ advises that “ legiti- 
mate dread of phantasms, which 
trouble men’s rest and make night 
hideous,” is reason good for leaving 
a house, and declining to pay rent 
after the day of departure. Cov- 
arruvius, a Spanish legist already 
quoted, agrees with Arnault Fer- 
ton. The Parliament of Grenada, 
in one or two cases, decided in 
favour of the tenant and against 
the landlord of houses where 
spectres racketed. 

Le Loyer now reports the plead- 
ings in a famous case, of which he 
does not give the date. Incident- 
ally we learn that it can hardly 
have been earlier than 1550. The 
cause was heard, on appeal, before 
the Parlement de Paris. Pierre 
Piquet, guardian of Nicolas Mac- 
quereau (a minor), let to Giles 
Bolacre a house in the suburbs of 
Tours. Poor Bolacre was promptly 
disturbed by a noise and routing 
of invisible spirits, which suffered 
neither himself nor his family to 
sleep o’ nights. He then cited 
Piquet, also Daniel Macquereau, 
who was concerned in the letting 
of the house, before the local seat 
of Themis. The case was heard, 
and the judge at Tours broke the 
lease, the hauntings being insup- 
portable nuisances. But this he 
did without letters royal. The 
lessors then appealed, and the 
case came before the Cour de Par- 
lement in Paris. Maitre Chopin 
was for the lessors, Nau appeared 
for the tenant. Chopin first took 
the formal point,—the Tours judge 
was formally wrong in _ break- 
ing a covenant without letters 
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royal, a thing particularly unjust 
in the case of a minor, Nicolas 
Macquereau. 

So much for the point of form ; 
as to the matter, Maitre Chopin 
laughed at the bare idea of noisy 
sprites. This is notable, because 
it shows that, in an age when 
witches were frequently burned, 
the idea of a haunted house could 
be treated by the learned counsel 
as a mere waggery. In the same 
way the old people, when Joan of 
Are was a child, believed in fairies 
which appeared under the oak-tree 
of Domremy (1420). But Joan and 
the other children of her age did 
not believe in them, as she states 
in her trial (Quicherat, i. 66). Yet 
the belief in haunted houses has 
survived in modern society the 
legal prosecution of witches. 
“The judge in Tours has merely 
and mischievously encouraged su- 
perstition.”. All ghosts, brownies, 
lutins, are bugbears of children : 
here Maitre Chopin quotes Plato 
and Philo Judeus in the original, 
also Empedocles, Marcus Aurelius, 
Tertullian, Quintilian, Dioscor- 
ides. Perhaps Bolacre and his 
family suffer from nightmare. If 
so, a physician, not a solicitor, is 
their man. Or again, granting 
that their house is haunted, they 
should appeal to the clergy, not to 
the law. 

Manifestly this is a point to be 
argued. Do the expenses of exor- 
cism fall on landlord or tenant? 
This, we think, can hardly be 
decided by a quotation from Epic- 
tetus. Alexius Comnenus bids us 
seek a bishop in the case of 
psychical phenomena.—(7ra Yoxixa 
dravta.) So Maitre Chopin ar- 
gues; but he evades the point. 
Is it not the business of the owner 
of the house to “whustle on his 
ain parten,” to have his own bogie 
exorcised? Of course Piquet and 
Macquereau may argue that the 
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bogie is Bolacre’s bogie, that it 
flitted to the house with Bolacre ; 
but that is a question of fact and 
evidence. 

Chopin concludes that a lease is 
only voidable in case of material 
defect or nuisance, as of pestilen- 
tial air, not in a case which, after 
all, is a mere vice d’esprit. 

Here Maitre Chopin sits down, 
with a wink at the court, and 
Nau pleads for the tenant. 
First, why abuse the judge at 
Tours? The lessors argued the 
case before him, and cannot blame 
him for credulity. The Romans, 
far from rejecting such ideas (as 
Chopin had maintained), used a 
ritual service for ejecting spooks, 
—so Ovid testifies. Greek and 
Roman hauntings are cited from 
Pliny, Plutarch, Suetonius ; in the 
last case (ghost of Oaligula) the 
house had to be destroyed, like the 
house at Wolfelee, where the ghost, 
resenting Presbyterian exorcism, 
killed the Rev. Mr Thomson of 
Southdean, father of the author of 
‘The Castle of Indolence.’ “As 
to Plato, cited by my learned 
brother, Plato believed in haunt- 
ings, as we read in the ‘ Phedo.’” 
Nau has him here. In brief, “ the 
defendants have let a house as 
habitable, well and truly knowing 
the same to be uninhabitable, and 
infested by spirits.” The Fathers 
are then cited as witnesses for 
ghosts. The learned counsel’s 
argument about a vice desprit is 
dismissed as a pitiable pun. 

The decision of the court, un- 
luckily, is not preserved by Le 
Loyer. The counsel for Bolacre 
told Le Loyer that the case was 
adjourned on the formal point, 
but that having obtained letters 
royal for his client, he succeeded 
in getting the remainder of the 
lease declared void. Comparing, 
however, Bouchel, s. v, Louage, in 
his ‘ Bibliothéque du Droit fran- 
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cois,’ one finds that the higher 
court reversed the decision of the 
judge at Tours. In the Edin- 
burgh case (1835), the tenant, 
Captain Molesworth, did not try 
to have his lease quashed, but he 
did tear up floors, pull down wains- 
cots, and bore a hole into the next 
house, that of his landlord, Mr 
Webster, in search of the cause 
of the noises. Mr Webster, there- 
fore, brought an action to restrain 
him from these experiments. 

Le Loyer gives two cases of 
ghosts appearing to denounce mur- 
derers in criminal cases. He pos- 
sessed the speech of the President 
Brisson (at that time an advocate), 
in which he cited the testimony 
of the spectre of Madame de 
Colommiers, mysteriously mur- 
dered in full day, with her chil- 
dren and their nurse. Her ghost 
appeared to her husband when he 
was wide awake, and denounced 
her own cousins, As there was 
no other evidence beyond the 
existence of motive, the accused 
were discharged. In another well- 
known case before the Parlement 
de Bretagne, the ghost of a man 
who had mysteriously vanished 
guided his brother to the spot 
where his wife and her paramour 
had buried him after murdering 
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him. Le Loyer does not give 
the date of this trial. The wife 
was strangled and her body was 
burned. 

Modern times have known 
dream-evidence in cases of mur- 
der, as in the Assynt murder and 
the famous Red Barns affair. 
But Thomas Harris’s is probably 
the last ghost cited in a court of 
law. Qn the whole, the ghosts 
have gained little credit by their 
legally attested appearances, but 
the trials do throw a curious light 
on the juridical procedure of our 
ancestors. The famous action 
against the ghosts in the Eyrbyg- 
gja Saga was not before a Chris- 
tian court, and is too well known 
for quotation. 

Dr F. G. Lee, in ‘Sights and 
Sounds,’ p. 43, quotes two Irish 
cases of haunted houses which led 
to lawsuits, in Drogheda (1890) 
and 42 Dublin (1885). In the 
former, the tenant was not allowed 
to give up the house without pay- 
ing his rent: in the second, one 
Kiernan, a neighbour, was accused 
of causing the disturbances; but 
the jury took the view that he 
was innocent, without deciding as 
to the real cause of the window- 
breaking and so forth. 

A. Lane. 














THERE is no subject, perhaps, 
on which more harmless nonsense 
has been talked and written than 
that of salmon-flies. I call it harm- 
less, believing as I do that it is ab- 
solutely immaterial to the angler’s 
success what colour predominates 
in the lure presented to a salmon. 
The important matter is—first, to 
exhibit a fly of such size as will 
be neither so small as to escape 
notice altogether, nor, when no- 
ticed, be too insignificant to awaken 
the curiosity, appetite, or anger— 
whichever of these be the motive 
that prompts a salmon to seize the 
fly—nor too large to arouse alarm 
or suspicion ; and, second, that it 
shall be exhibited in such a way 
as to distinguish it among the in- 
numerable objects that float uo vn 
a stream. And if it is harmless 
in the angler’s interest that he 
should be persuaded to multiply 
his patterns, it is undoubtedly in 
the interest of the tackle-makers. 
It would be impossible to estimate 
the gain which accrues to that 
estimable class of men were the 
superstition to be exploded that 
certain flies are indispensable in 
certain rivers; that flies with 
bodies of silver tinsel are good for 
frosty weather, and those with 
black bodies for sunny days. It is 
not likely that any observations of 
mine will tend to the detriment 
of trade by leading anglers to the 
cold conclusion which watchful 
experience has long since led me 
to adopt ; otherwise I might pause 
before giving expression to it: so 
long as fish are fickle (and what 
charm would be left in salmon- 
angling if they ceased to be so?), 
so long will fishers believe in the 
infallibility of particular flies ; and 
so long will boatmen and gillies 
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attribute ill-success to neglect of 
prescribed combinations of feather, 
fur, and foil. Nevertheless, in the 
interest of truth it is worth while 
examining the evidence on which 
rests one of the most deeply rooted 
and widespread delusions to which 
an intelligent body of men ever 
yielded assent. 

This may be done. most conveni- 
ently by propounding a list of ques- 
tions, and analysing the answers 
which knowledge of the habits of 
salmon enable us to supply :— 

1. Does the salmon seize the fly 

for food ? 

2. What is the natural food of 

the salmon ? 

3. Does the salmon possess the 

sense of colour? 


Does the salmon seize the fly for 
food? At first sight this may seem 
a foolish question. When a child 
puts something into his mouth, the 
odds are that he means to swallow 
it, and the fact that a salmon takes 
an artificial fly into his mouth may 
seem conclusive of his intention 
of swallowing it under the belief 
that it is edible. But if a small 
bird or a butterfly enter a room 
where there is a child, that child 
will probably go for that bird or 
that butterfly, and try to catch it, 
though with no intention of eating 
it. The child is moved by curi- 
osity, modified by mischief. And 
if, while I am writing these lines, 
a large blue-bottle were to buzz 
round my ears, I would certainly 
go for that blue-bottle, though 
with no desire to swallow it: my 
motive would be justice modified 
by irritation. I have this advan- 
tage over a 20-lb. salmon, as the 
child has over the 5-lb. grilse, that 
having hands to handle with, 
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neither of us is likely to be 
found with the blue-bottle, the 
bird, or the butterfly in his mouth. 
But the salmon and the grilse 
have no hands: their sole prehen- 
sile organ is the mouth; and it 
seems rash to assume that the 
motive of either in taking the fly 
into its mouth is neither curiosity 
nor irritation, but carnal appetite. 
When a glittering Wilkinson 
dances up and down and round 
and round the watery chamber of 
a lively grilse, is it idle to imagine 
that curiosity has something to do 
with his seizing it? and, if that be 
the impulse, who can say that it is 
more or less likely to be roused 
by a Poynder or a Jock Scott? 
Not even among French novelists, 
who sometimes invest Englishmen 
with unsuspected attributes, has 
there been found any one to ex- 
plain the passion of fox-hunting 
as inspired by hunger. 

Suppose a lusty five-and-twenty- 


. pound kipper to have escaped the 


perils of the estuary in August, 
and sailed up a roaring summer 
flood in all his panoply of silver 
mail to some cool, deep, twilight 
pool in the middle reaches. For 
a while he is charmed with his 
new quarters; there are no seals 
or porpoises to annoy him ; there 
are comfortable rocks to lie along- 
side; the water flows pleasantly 
along his scaly sides ; for exercise 
he can move up into the strong 
water at the head of the pool, and 
when the sun is strong he can 
drop luxuriously back into the 
stiller, darker depths. Best of all, 
those tiresome tide-lice, which all 
through the summer have tickled 
and stung him to distraction, have 
all sickened in the fresh water and 
dropped off. He has a few agree- 
able companions too,—not too 
many, for he is sociable rather 
than gregarious in his tastes ; just 
two or three of his own sex, and 


some lovely hen-fish, with whom he 
looks forward to disporting him- 
self on the shallows when the 
nights begin to get frosty. Oh! 
it is splendid: life is really worth 
living under such conditions, and 
inspired by this reflection our 
friend rushes to the surface, and 
by a jerk of his powerful spine 
and broad grey tail sends himself 
clear out of the water, and falls 
back with a resounding splash. 

On the third day after his 
arrival an unpleasant little in- 
cident takes place. The flood has 
subsided, though the current is 
still full; the sunlight shines 
through the amber-coloured fluid 
with a mellow lustre such as falls 
into a cathedral aisle through old 
grisaille windows. The attention 
of Salmo salar is suddenly arrested 
by a small dark object moving 
through the water above him in a 
series of easy jerks. While he is 
speculating on its nature —it is 
gone: by some mysterious agency 
it has left the field of vision alto- 
gether. p 

“Pity, now!” mutters our 
friend, blowing a string of bubbles 
out of his gills. ‘ I'd like to have 
had a nearer look at that thing— 
never saw anything like it before 
—perhaps it was good to eat.” 

He is still speculating on its 
nature when— 

“ Hullo! there it is again. By 
Neptune! I must have it!” and, 
suiting the action to the thought, 
he spreads his broad fins, sets his 
great bulk in motion, and glides 
like a shadow after the intruder. 
A nearer view does not explain 
the mystery; he does not relish 
being puzzled, so with a sudden 
forward dash seizes the thing in 
his mouth. At the same moment 
a sharp pang shoots through his 
tongue ; he feels his head held fast 
for a moment: he opens his mouth, 
shakes his head, and manages to 
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expel the foreign object. His 
curiosity has not been satisfied ; 
but now there is mingled with it 
some suspicion of a trick, and 
sinking slowly back to his resting- 
place, he spends the rest of the 
morning in meditation beside a 
sheltering rock. 

After this, matters do not mend 
with our friend. The water runs 
low, and the sun’s rays are at 
times unpleasantly hot. He makes 
up his mind to push further up 
the stream, but there is not enough 
water now to make the exertion 
an easy one, so he is fain to make 
the best of his present abode. 
But his philosophy is interfered 
with by the fate which throws 
him in love with a buxom hen- 
fish whose lair is a few yards 
above his own. She receives his 
advances coldly, moving off as 
often as he approaches her. Vex- 
ing, that! and it is beginning to 
tell upon his health, too. His 
silver armour is getting tarnished ; 
ruddy blotches appear on his gills; 
he does not move with the same 
alacrity as of yore; and spends 
most of the day dozing, alternately 
dreaming of his love and blinking 
at her through the tepid fluid. 

There comes, however, an im- 
provement in the weather. The 
sun is overcast, rain begins to fall, 
and within twenty-four hours all 
is astir in the pool. The water is 
murky and runs strong; logs and 
branches, corn-sheaves, haycocks, 
turnips, and other agricultural 
spoils, float down the Lammas 
flood; the fish have to lie at 
anchor in such shelter as they 
can find, but there will be brave 
times after this. The spate runs 
its course, and begins to subside. 
So soon as the water is clear 
enough, our acquaintance looks 
out for his lady-love. There is 
a hateful fellow, a few pounds 
heavier than himself, with his eye 
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on the same object, and our salmon 
has to be wary, for weight will 
tell, you know, in every encounter. 
He resolves to watch their move- 
ments at a respectful distance. 
Evidently the lady is preparing 
fora journey. She.is restless, and 
moves up and down the pool, wait- 
ing the moment when the stream 
shall be in good travelling trim. 
At last she is off; like a White- 
head torpedo she cleaves the rush- 
ing torrent at the head of the 
pool, and meanders through the 
broad ford above it, closely fol- 
lowed by the big rival of our fish, 
who keeps them well in sight. At 
last his chance comes. They have 
been swimming for some hours, 
and our hero’s fins and back are 
beginning to ache, when they ar- 
rive in a deep basin, half-filled 
with churning foam. A _ heavy 
fall comes in at the top, at which 
the undaunted lady, after a quarter 
of an hour’s rest, makes a gallant 
spring. It is too strong for her, 
and she rolls back end over end 
into the cloud of blinding bubbles. 
Again and again at intervals of a 
few minutes she renews the at- 
tempt, and fails, till at last—luck 
in odd numbers—she wins her 
point at the seventh leap, and all 
her admirers see is a flourish of 
her dark tail as she glides into the 
channel above. Her biggest fol- 
lower, meanwhile, has tried his 
luck two or three times in vain ; 
his weight is against him, and he 
has dropped down into quieter 
water to rest himself. Our salmon 
feels that his chance has come. 
He has been lying quiet all this 
time, gathering strength, and now 
he dashes upwards with all his 
force, and—blessed fortune !—suc- 
ceeds at the first trial. There is 
a still deep pool a hundred yards 
further on, and there—oh, happy 
day !—he finds himself once more 
in the presence of his beloved, 
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without the presence of his hated 
rival. 

Who shall describe the bliss of 
that September night? Who but 
can imagine the solace of com- 
panionship in the silent hours 
beneath the moon? Be it mine 
to tell what befell on the morrow. 
The day was some hours old, and 
the fond couple were reposing after 
the labour of yesterday’s journey. 
The fair one, now that her bigger 
courtier was left behind, showed 
herself far less coy than hereto- 
fore, and it was almost as good as 
arranged that our friend and she 
should be partners on the “ redds” 
later in the autumn. He lay in 
pleasant contemplation of the 
future, gently fanning the water 
with his pectoral fins in sweet 
security. All at once he became 
rigid as a rock. 

** May I be eternally gaffed !” he 
exclaimed, as loud as he could (for 
be assured that fishes have voices 
if we could only hear them as 
clearly as they hear ours), “if 
there is not that confounded 
animal that pricked my tongue. 
Odds fins and scales! but he 
shall pay for this intrusion.” 

With these words he rose 
quickly from the depths and 
swooped after the insect, which, 
with the same jerky floating 
motion he remembered so well, 
was travelling a few inches below 
the surface. A moment more and 
the strong jaws closed on the prey, 
and a sweep of his tail swung him 
round for the descent. Ah! but 
he is fast this time. In vain for 
some moments he lashes the water 
into foam, his rage fast giving 
place to terror. Then he manages 
to get down a few feet, but a 
strange power is upon him. He 


feels no pain, but he cannot go as 
he would; he rushes up-stream, 
the weight upon him getting ever 
more resistless; he flings himself 
aloft into the air, but it is still 
there when he falls back into the 
water. Five minutes more and 
his strength is giving way; he 
rolls on his side, recovers himself 
for another rush, and rolls more 
helplessly than before. Quid 
multa? The end is at hand, and 
presently he is drawn from the 
water, receives the coup de grace, 
and the lady of his affections is 
free to receive the attentions of 
another admirer. 

Now, even if this be nothing 
better than a purely imaginative 
description of events in one of our 
salmon-streams, it is after all on 
imagination aided by observation 
that terrestrial creatures must 
rely in prying into subaqueous 
secrets. It is, at all events, more 
likely to lead us aright than the 
dogmatic assertion of professional 
fishermen or the anxious hypoth- 
eses of anglers. While it may be 
admitted that salmon sometimes 
take the fly for food, it seems not 
unlikely that just as often they 
seize or strike at it from curiosity 
or irritation. 

This leads naturally to the 
second question propounded — 
What is the natural food of the 
salmon? whereby we are landed 
in face of a problem of even 
greater complexity than the 
other; for it is a well-known 
fact that although the stomachs 
of other fishes when captured are 
often found to be stuffed with 
dainties, that of the salmon, 
whether caught in the sea or in 
rivers, is almost invariably empty.! 
I remember the delight of an 





1 In the ‘Field’ newspaper for December 2, 1893, is a letter from a corre- 
spondent describing the capture of American salmon containing small herrings in 


a semi-digested state. 
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English clerical friend who, one 
September day, caught nineteen 
pike in a lake on my property. 
The largest of them scaled 15 lb., 
and observing a considerable con- 
vexity in its paunch, I directed 
this fish to be cut open. Among 
the contents was a smaller pike, 
which, in a semi-digested state, 
weighed 2 lb., thus reducing the 
weight of the pick of the basket to 
13 lb. No such betrayal of the 
salmon’s secrets is ever vouchsafed. 
He has been supposed to have the 
power of ejecting the contents of 
his stomach as soon as he finds 
himself in difficulties. Yet is the 
salmon a predatory fish, and it 
must require no meagre supply of 
food to maintain his rapid growth, 
and to enable him to carry up from 
the sea such a mass of exquisitely 
flavoured and richly composed 
muscular and fatty tissue. In all 
likelihood salmon are sustained in 
the sea by a great variety of ani- 
mal diet—small fish, crustaceans, 
medusz, and other forms of marine 
life ; but the case is altered as soon 
as they pass up from the estuary. 
Some rivers, it is true—such as the 
Tweed, the Severn, and the Hamp- 
shire Avon —swarm with trout, 
minnows, or coarse fish, and upon 
these and a plentiful supply of 
insect life it might be supposed 
that salmon might subsist; but 
they frequent other rivers also, 
wherein there is not more than 
enough food to sustain a few 
starveling trout. Entering such 
streams in the spring or early 
summer months, when they are 
flooded with melting snow, the 
salmon find themselves, when the 
waters subside, penned within 
deep rocky pools which must be 
the reverse of productive larders. 

And if this be the case now in 
our populous land, when nine- 
tenths of the salmon are stopped 
by nets in the tideway — nine- 
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tenths, moreover, of a stock sorely 
diminished by many years of ex- 
cessive netting—how must it have 
been when the fish ascended the 
rivers in countless thousands, as 
they do at this day on some parts 
of the western American seaboard 4 
Obviously it is impossible that the 
rivers could have supplied more 
than an insignificant portion of 
food for each fish. The clear con- 
clusion is that although salmon will 
occasionally feed in fresh water, 
they suffer from no ardent appetite, 
and are fitted toendure months of 
total abstinence, supported by the 
good store of fatty and nitrogenous 
matter laid up in their tissues dur- 
ing their submarine surfeit. They 
only leave the sea when they are 
glutted with nourishment, and 
what they find in the rivers must 
be classed under the head of extras. 
Descending kelts, however, are 
ravenous enough, and must suffer 
horrible pangs while waiting for a 
flood to carry them to the sea: it 
is easy to imagine their orgies when 
they get there. 

But even if it be granted that 
salmon in a river are on the out- 
look for prey, the third question— 
whether they possess the sense of 
colour—is one that bears shrewdly 
on the prevailing notion that suc- 
cess in angling depends on the nice 
adjustment of hues in the composi- 
tion of what we fondly call flies. 
Fish, especially those of the salmon 
kind, are notoriously quick-sighted, 
which contributes almost as much 
to the angler’s success as to his dis- 
comfiture, for it is surprising how 
small a fly will sometimes be de- 
tected and taken by a fish in rough 
and rapid water. But no structu- 
ral contrivance for detecting the 
different colour-rays in a beam of 
light, such as is well known to exist 
in the human eye, has yet been re- 
cognised in the eyes of fish. In 
the human eye there is a delicate 
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membrane formed of an arrange- 
ment of minute rods and cones, 
groups of which vibrate in response 
to various colours, and transmit 
the impression of violet, red, green, 
and their compounds to the sen- 
sorium. When these fibres are 
imperfect or absent, the result is 
partial or total colour - blindness, 
the most common form of which is 
insensibility to red, from the rods 
and cones appropriate to red rays 
refusing to act or not being present. 
I chanced one evening to be stand- 
ing with a friend, whom I knew to 
be partially colour-blind, beside a 
bed of brilliant scarlet geraniums. 
He assured me that he could not 
distinguish the slightest difference 
in hue between the leaves and the 
flowers. It so happened that the 
wife of this gentleman possessed a 
delicate skin and lovely complex- 
ion of milk and roses, to which her 
husband’s defective eyesight must 
have made him quite insensible. 
This was the more unlucky, because 
the lady’s features were not of 
classic mould, and her bloom can 
have had for him no higher charm 
than a good photograph. This, 
then, it seems not unlikely, may 
be the kind of sight possessed by 
a salmon, intensely keen for form 
and gradations of light and shade, 
but incapable of distinguishing 
colours, or, at all events, sensible 
only of some colours. There is 
the greater reason to believe this 
probable, that it does not seem as 
if the sense of colour would be of 
much use to salmon either as a 
guide to food or a warning against 
enemies. In obtaining food the 
sense of smell, and in avoiding 
danger the perception of size, would 
be effective adjuncts to keen mono- 
chromatic vision. At all events, 
it comes to this, that although 
there is no certainty that salmon 
can distinguish one colour from 
another, yet we take infinite pains 


and incur considerable expense 
in obtaining brilliant and costly 
feathers, and delicately dyed silks 
and wools, in order to suit the 
caprice of a hypothetical taste, 
We anglers willingly give half a 
guinea for the skin of a blue 
chatterer, or twice that sum for 
that of an Indian crow, whereas 
there is good reason to believe that 
precisely similar results might be 
attained by the use of the feathers 
of a blackbird or a common rook. 

There is one test of the colour 
sense of fish which may be sug- 
gested, though it is hardly likely 
that any will prove so disinterested 
in the cause of science as to put 
it in practice. Let some floating 
May-flies be dyed a bright scarlet, 
—they will reflect about the same 
amount of light as the ordinary 
yellowish-grey imitations,—and let 
some devoted searcher for truth 
use one in a southern stream what 
time the May-fly is on, and the 
big trout are sucking down the 
floating insects by scores. If it 
were found that the highly edu- 
cated, nervous trout of an English 
chalk-stream showed themselves as 
ready to accept scarlet, pink, sky- 
blue, or yellow imitations as the 
ordinary grey or green drakes, one 
might surely argue thence that 
fish have no discriminating sense 
of colour, and the whole theory 
and practice of fly-fishing would 
be subverted. But who is there so 
self-sacrificing as to give up to the 
experiment one of those brief and 
magic hours when the May-flies 
are floating down in mimic fleets, 
and every fin is astir? For it is 
at such moments only that the 
really big trout are tempted to 
surface - feeding during daylight, 
and the angler may be pardoned 
if he declines to risk his fortune 
by doubtful experiments. 


Let me turn aside to dwell on 
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the pleasant remembrance of the 
capture of a real socdologer. It 
took place on Whit-Monday of 
1893, that memorable summer 
when, for weeks and months to- 
gether, our land was flooded with 
divine sunshine. There is a cer- 
tain fair demesne on the lower 
reaches of the Test, where the 
river runs deeper and flows more 
smoothly than in the trout-water 
above Romsey. The owner of this 
demesne is no craftsman of the 
gentle mystery, hence it comes 
that the foliage, of which there is 
wealth, is disposed to serve the 
purposes of fair landscape rather 
than of angling. There are many 
roods of stream where the great 
trout feed securely, for never a 
line may the angler cast over them, 
angle he ever so wisely. Yet 
this is water which to fish is a 
high privilege, for here the trout 
run heavier than in the shallower 
streams higher up. All Whitsun- 
day the fly had been coming down 
in myriads ; every pool and stream 
had been astir with greedy trout. 
Whit-Monday was intensely hot ; 
the water was crystal clear after 
the long drought, and the brazen 
sun beat fiercely upon it from a 
cloudless sky. It was near mid- 
day before I could go a-fishing, 
and hope of success in such broil- 
ing weather was not very great. 
A young lady who had never be- 
fore wielded a landing-net was my 
only companion ; but, as was shown 
in the end, all misgiving as to her 
efficiency was unfounded. 

I selected a pool where the river 
makes a right-angled turn; lofty 
beeches trail their branches in the 
stream on the left bank, and on 
the right the water circles slug- 
gishly past a bed of reeds, and 
eddies under a precipitous earthy 
bank some four feet high. The 
May-fly had begun to come down ; 
the grayling were rising at the 


tail of the pool; but in mid- 
current, higher up, two or three 
trout were showing themselves. 
It was so bright and hot, and the 
water was so clear, I had not the 
pluck to put on a May-fly, but 
mounted an Alder, and despatched 
it on a special embassy to where a 
good fish of 2 or 3 lb. had shown 
himself. But just as the fly touched 
the water, before it had begun to 
float down to the spot—lo! a 
mighty shadow-like form is seen 
moving to the surface three or 
four yards higher up, and, making 
an incredibly small dimple on the 
surface, a splendid fish sucks in a 
passing fly. Instantly I recovered 
my line, let out a few more yards, 
and, without venturing to move 
from my position, threw the Alder 
a few feet above this greater fish. 
It was a moment of intense sus- 
pense: the fly had fallen well, and 
was travelling true. When it 
reached the right place that 
shadowy form reappeared, touched 
the lure with closed lips—a cold 
salute—and sank once more out 
of sight. Chilled with despair— 
for surely such a fish would not 
give a second chance—I threw 
my line on the grass, and watched, 
in the faint hope of seeing him 
again. Nor had I long to wait; 
for presently he rose once more, as 
unconcernedly as if no such things 
as steel hooks and silkworm gut, 
not to mention split-cane rods and 
sweetly running reels, had to be 
reckoned with. Once more the 
little Alder winged its flight, this 
time to surer purpose, for the great 
trout came at it open-mouthed, and, 
as soon as he felt the steel, rushed 
straight and swift down-stream to 
where I was kneeling,—an embar- 
rassing strategy, to which Test 
trout are peculiarly prone. The 
water was deep, and fairly clear 
of weeds; but there was an ugly 
row of half-rotten piles protecting 
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the hither bank, towards which 
the fish kept boring in an ominous 
way. However, on the whole he 
played in most gentlemanly sort, 
and gave less trouble than a 2}- 
pounder I had landed near the 
same place on the Saturday before. 
So shall you sometimes find a many- 
acred peer easier to get on with 
than a fussy irritable squire of 
far smaller importance. But now 
came the critical time: the bank 
was steep, the water was deep, the 
trout was big, the net was small, 
the tackle was fine, the lady was 
a novice, and the angler trembled 
with anxiety. Four times was a 
portion of that trout raised in the 
net from out the water, and four 
times he wallowed out and wobbled 
into mid-stream. The fifth time, 
by some incalculable chance, he 
was enclosed, and my clever ally 
dragged him up the bank, and 
flung him safely into the deep 
meadow-grass. 

He weighed just over 6 lb.—a 
shapely fish, in prime condition— 
and by half a pound beat the re- 
cord of fish taken with the fly in 
that water. True, there was one 
caught in 1892 weighing 114 Ib. ; 
but that—infandum dictu—was 
taken with the prawn. 

How incorrigibly prone fisher- 
men are to prate of their own 
feats! Here am I, having under- 
taken to treat of salmon-flies, bab- 
bling down the best part of three 
columns over the capture of a 
brook-trout. 


To sum up the conclusion to 
which this desultory speculation 
has brought us, there seem to 
be three opinions of the power 
of discerning colour possessed by 
salmon. First, that they can dis- 
tinguish the rays of the prism as 
clearly as we do—a belief which, 
although prevalent among, and 
generally acted on by, fishermen, 
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rests on very slender evidence ; 
second, that they may have the 
perception of certain coloured rays, 
though insensible to others; and, 
third, that they are totally colour- 
blind. But a further consideration 
should be kept in view—namely, 
that whereas artificial flies are dis- 
played on or near the surface of 
the water, and salmon lie near 
the bottom, the lure passes be- 
tween the fish and the light, in 
silhouette against the sky —the 
very worst arrangement for ex- 
hibiting gradations of tint in an 
opaque object. To human eyes, 
notwithstanding their complex and 
sensitive provision for the recep- 
tion of colour-rays, every fly pre- 
sented in this way would show 
very dark, almost black, against 
a bright background, save where 
some coloured sparkles shone 
through transparent material. 
Take such a fly, for example, as 
the Blue Doctor—a well-known 
killer in every stream where it 
has been tried, and deservedly a 
favourite; pass it at moderate 
speed overhead against the sky at 
a distance of four or five feet, the 
usual depth of water over a salmon 
in a cast. Can you detect the 
delicate tint of the body of pale- 
blue floss, or the laps of brilliant 
scarlet worsted on the head and 
butt? Or can you distinguish the 
fibres of bustard, turkey, dyed 
swan, and guinea-fowl feathers 
composing the wing? Not at all: 
all that is visible is a small dark 
object crossing the bright space 
behind. At that distance even 
those flies which are relied on for 
the glitter of tinsel seem no gayer 
than a Black Dose or a Sir Rich- 
ard. Only white feathers can be 
distinguished under these condi- 
tions, and these as a rule are 
more sparingly used than any 
others in “busking” a salmon- 
fly. It would seem, indeed, as if 
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of salmon by the nice adjustment 
of tints were futile, and that one 
who persistently used a single pat- 
tern of different sizes would have 
as good a chance of success as an- 
other equipped with all the myriad 
esthetic productions known by the 
most seductive names. It is true 
that by such philosophic asceti- 
cism salmon-angling would be 
robbed of some of its charm. 
Most people love to be mystified, 
and for them the problem of imi- 
tating something unknown to men, 
but irresistible to salmon, has a 
great attraction. Moreover, it is 
impossible to disprove the grounds 
of their belief in the efficacy of 
certain patterns. On a certain 
day there happens to be a good 
stock of fish in the water in a 
rising mood. The angler begins 
with, say, a Jock Scott or a Green- 
well, and the fish take it so readily 
that he has no inclination to change 
it throughout the day. He has 
excellent sport, and very likely it 
is duly chronicled in the local and 
sporting prints :— 


“Mr Liverpill had a splendid day 
on the Noodlecombe water, landing 
no fewer than thirteen salmon, weigh- 
ing 234 1b., besides running and los- 
ing three others, All Mr Liverpill’s 
fish were taken with the same fly, 
a medium-sized Jock Scott, which he 
had no occasion to change all day. 
We have had the privilege of inspect- 
ing the fly, which, as may be sup- 
posed, shows considerable signs of 
wear. It is remarkable how so great 
a weight of fish could be brought to 
bank on a single slender steel.” 


Immediately Jock Scott rises 
into prime favour; the tackle- 
makers are set to work to tie them 
night and day to fulfil the orders 
of customers, to whom it never 
occurs that Mr Liverpill’s Jock 
Scott was a very different object 
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all the taste and trouble engaged - 
in the attempt to suit the caprice 


when, chewed, tattered, and soiled, 


. the last fish took it in the evening, 


to what it was when it first flew 
across the stream in spick-and- 
span livery of sable-and-gold floss. 
It was the same hook with which 
every fish was landed ; but, prac- 
tically, the fly had been changed. 
The unromantic probability is that, 
had Mr Liverpill put on a different 
fly after landing each fish, he 
would have enjoyed just as good 
sport, making allowance, of course, 
for the loss of precious time in- 
volved in changing. 

The reputation of a fly may be 
made in another way. The river 
may be just as full of fish as on 
Mr Liverpill’s famous day; they 
may be roiling and rising all over 
the pools, yet they will not be per- 
suaded to take anything. Vainly 
is the aid invoked of the Doctors 
—black, blue, and silver—of the 
Butcher, the Policeman, and 
Tommy Atkins ; equally futile are 
the allurements of Kate, the 
Lassie, and Silver Grey, all of 
which are plied over and among 
the rising fish ; till at last perhaps 
a Highlander or an Usk Grub 
has been mounted, and the fish 
simultaneously pass into a taking 
mood. Pull after pull follows in 
the failing light, and thencefor- 
ward the successful fly has a place 
among the river gods, 

I may illustrate this kind of 
chance bya bit of recent experience. 
One morning in the autumn of 
1892 I began fishing Cromweil, 
a cast on the Tweed opposite Old 
Melrose. I mounted a small gold- 
bodied fly of my own devising, and 
landed two heavy fish. On arriv- 
ing at the bottom of the Gate- 
heugh cast lower down, the limit 
of my beat for that day, I went to 
see how a friend had fared who 
was fishing Bemersyde pool, a far 
more productive bit of water than 
mine. There was a good stock of 
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fish, and I should not have been 
surprised had he landed _half-a- 
dozen. To my astonishment, I 
found he had fished the pool 
once over without a single pull. 
Jokingly I told him he was not 
using the right sort of fly, and 
handed him that with which I 
had just landed two fish. I left 
him attaching it to his line ; but I 
had not proceeded far before he 
gave a view-halloo, and, turning, 
I saw he was fast in a fish. He 
landed it, and another immediately 
after, and lost a third. These 
were the only fish he had to do 
with all day. There never, surely, 
was a clearer case of the merit of 
one fly over another, yet am I so 
sceptical as to believe it was a pure 
fluke, and that had he kept on the 
Silver Grey he was using when I 
came to him, he would have got 
these fish just the same. To some 
people this will seem rank icono- 
clasm ; others, I am vain enough 
to hope, will recognise it as or- 
dinary ratiocination. 

Suggestive names have much to 
do with the reputation of certain 
flies. One such is the Sun-fly, with 
a body of jet black mohair and a 
wing entirely composed of the 
lustrous crest-plumes of the golden 
pheasant. It is held to be murder- 
ous in the glare of unwelcome sun, 
and so it has often proved itself, 
but it is equally effective—proba- 
tum est—in gloom and rain. The 
Lassie, again, is beloved of fisher- 
men in the lower reaches of the 
Tweed, and takes her name from a 
liberal tuft of russet hair from the 
head of some unselfish maiden. 
The orthodox Lassie should display 
a lock of golden red; but lately, 
looking through the lures of the 
presiding genius of one of the 
Dubs, I noticed several of these 
large flies, three or four inches 
long, dressed with a woman’s brown 
hair. 
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** You're still fond of the Lassie,” 
I observed. 

“Oh ay,” was the reply; “ye 
see they’re far easier gotten at than 
the big birds.” 

Few negatives admit of proof, 
and it would be most difficult to 
shake the belief so firmly rooted 
that when a salmon has risen at 
one fly and missed it, it is pru- 
dent to change it before trying 
him again. I was fishing some 
years ago in a small river in the 
west of Scotland within a few 
yards of high-tide mark. The sun 
was very bright, but it was behind 
the fish, for the stream runs south, 
and the fish, of course, lie with 
their heads up-stream towards the 
north—a circumstance of no light 
moment to the angler in sunny 
weather. A salmon dashed up at 
the fly in a strong stream at the 
neck of the pool and missed it. I 
changed the fly and tried him 
again, with the same result. Six 
times that fish rose and missed the 
fly, and each time I put up a dif- 
ferent one, till at the seventh offer 
he was hooked and landed. It is 
quite impossible to prove that the 
change of fly had nothing to do 
with ultimate success ; but my firm 
belief is that this lively fish would 
have come just as readily seven 
times at the same fly, as he did 
once at each of seven different 
ones. He had meant all along to 
have the moving object, but the 
strong stream had made it travel 
too fast for him. 

Some local fishermen are great 
tyrants in the matter of flies, and 
show displeasure with strangers 
unless they obey implicitly every 
direction which they may receive. 
For knowledge of the haunts of 
fish, the depth of water, the best 
size of fly, the local man is invalu- 
able—almost indispensable where 
fish are scarce ; but in the matter 
of different kinds of fly, he who 
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has angled in many rivers, using 
his own flies with equal success in 
all, is the more likely of the two 
men to have formed a right esti- 
mate of the motives which cause a 
salmon to come to the fly. It is 
provoking, when fish are not rising 
well, to be continually admonished 
to change fly after fly, when one 
is conscious that advice is founded 
on a priori hypothesis that fish 
prefer one colour to another, if one 
could but hit on it. It is well to 
indulge your attendant’s fancy 
within reasonable limits, for he is 
as anxious for your success as you 
are yourself ; but you are strongly 
tempted at times to remind him 
that, after all, you are spending 
all this time flogging the water 
primarily for your own amusement 
and not for his. 

Sometimes your fisherman will 
look through your box, and, reject- 
ing everything in it as unsuitable 
for his river, produce his own 
flies, which he recommends you to 
prefer. Now, if you were a be- 
liever in the power of discernment 
with which salmon are credited, 
your inclination surely would be 
to insist on showing to the fish in 
this river flies as unlike as possible 
to those most commonly used by 
local anglers: for the unfamiliar 
patterns would be less likely to 
arouse suspicion than those which, 
season after season and day after 
day, have been travelling over the 
pools. But experience and com- 
mon-sense have made you sceptical 
of the superiority of one fly over 
another, and you would be as will- 
ing to use your fisherman’s flies as 
any others, but for two consider- 
ations, one practical, the other 
sentimental. The first is, that you 
have no knowledge of the temper 
of strange hooks. There are few 
moments, even in this woe-beset 
world, of keener anguish than that 
when the strain of a heavy fish is 
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suddenly relaxed, and you feel 
that something has given way. 
You wind your line in mournfully 
—let your words be few, for they 
are sure to be impious—the fly is 
still there, but as soon as it is in 
your hand the truth is apparent, — 
the steel has snapped behind the 
barb. Ah! that was a fish; 30 
Ib. if he was a pennyweight, for 
you caught sight of the gleam of 
his broad flank just before the 
direful moment. Sharp as is the 
tooth of ingratitude, grievous as is 
the chill of shattered fortune and 
the anguish of love betrayed, these 
are pangs which time touches 
mercifully into painless scars ; but 
ever as the years roll on will you 
mourn more deeply over that irre- 
parable moment, ever will the po- 
tential weight of that salmon 
mount up, and your grandson will 
hearken with dilated eyes to the 
story of how you lost the 50- 
pounder. ‘True as steel” runs 
the saying, but nothing is more 
treacherous than badly tempered 
steel; and I will pay Messrs Hutch- 
ison of Kendal the well-deserved 
tribute of saying that it is many 
years since I have lost a salmon 
from a broken barb, and I never 
use hooks except of their make. 
The other and purely senti- 
mental consideration is that, if 
you are a true fisherman, you feel 
more gratification in landing fish 
with your own flies than with 
those of other people. An angler’s 
rod becomes to him fetish, his 
flies gri-gri, and if the last are his 
own handiwork, so much the more 
pride will he take in their per- 
formance. Among my most cher- 
ished idols is a salmon-fly—a 
double-hooked Childers—which I 
tied wellnigh a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. With this fly I began 
fishing in the Hargroves on the 
North Tyne one September morn- 
ing. A fish rolled up at the fly, 
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was held for a moment, and the 
gut snapped. The salmon was 
free. Next day there was a small 
flood and no fishing; but on the 
third day the river was again in 
trim. My companion began fish- 
ing half a mile or so above where 
I had met with mishap. When we 
met for luncheon, he showed me 
a fly which he had found fixed in 
the breast of the first fish he had 
landed. It was my lost Childers. 
I put it on, and killed two salmon 
with it that same afternoon. 

There is a well-known salmon- 
fly used on the Tweed called the 
Jonah, dressed with a silver body, 
blue hackle, and peacock herl 
wing. Its name was conferred 
when it was recovered after being 
three days and three nights in a 
fish’s mouth. 

Let a moment’s digression be 
allowed to observe what a com- 
fortable reflection it is that fish 
suffer little pain from the hook. 
During the present year (1893) a 
friend of mine, fishing in the same 
loch where the clergyman above 
mentioned took his pleasure, 
hooked a pike which made good 
its escape by carrying off a tri- 
angle hook. A few minutes later 
he landed the same fish, and found 
his lost hook fastened in such 
fashion across the gullet that no 
food could ever again have passed 
down that way. A still more 
remarkable instance was described 
to me by a Tweedside fisherman. 
His son, a small boy, was fishing 
with worm in the Bemersyde 
water, and lost two flights of 
Stewart tackle by the gut break- 
ing. Next day his father, fishing 
with fly on the opposite side of 
the same pool, landed a bull-trout 
with both the Stewart flights 
hanging in its mouth. 

Talking of the Tweed—and what 
fisher is not fain to babble about 
that beloved stream ?—there is no 


river which better illustrates how 
flies are invented to please fishers 
rather than fish. Stoddart, writ- 
ing fifty years ago, gave prescrip- 
tions for the flies most in favour 
then, and they were uniformly of 
sober grey or brown cast. The 
mottled scapulars of the mallard 
and the tail-feathers of the dun 
turkey (now hardly to be obtained) 
were those most highly prized— 
nay, so timid of too much display 
was this excellent angler, that he 
warned his readers against the 
gaudy patterns used in Irish 
rivers, and, in describing the 
furniture of a certain fly, he 
directed that it should be lapped 
with tarnished silver tinsel. How 
different are the lures most in 
vogue now on the Tweed! the 
Durham Ranger, gorgeous in 
orange, scarlet, and blue, and 


(present prime favourite) the 
Wilkinson, with its body of 
burnished silver and crimson 


gorget. Yet I am as firmly con- 
vinced as one can be of anything 
not capable of logical demonstra- 
tion, that were a good fisherman 
to use nothing but Stoddart’s old 
dingy patterns, he would kill just 
as many fish as he would with all 
the artillery in Forrest’s and 
Wright’s arsenals. 

In the old days, when travelling 
was slow and costly, it was natural 
that the dwellers on a river should 
imagine that their own stream and 
the fish therein had peculiarities 
compared with others, and that 
the flies used in the Shannon and 
Blackwater were unsuited for the 
Tay or the Dee. These lines are 
written during a daylight journey 
from London to Edinburgh —a 
matter of little more than eight 
hours. In -that short space of 
time many famous streams are 
crossed—the Trent, the Wear, the 
Tyne, and the Tweed. Is it ration- 
al to hold the creed that fish of 
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the same species frequenting these 
rivers should be so divergent in 
their tastes and habits as to prefer 
in one river a plain fly, in another 
a gaudy one? For, be it remem- 
bered, these flies are prepared in 
imitation of no animals frequent- 
ing these rivers. It is a purely 
arbitrary dogma that prescribes 
bright flies in the Tweed and dull 
flies in the Annan, rivers rising on 
the same hill and nourished by 
the same clouds. When, many 
years ago, I fished the North Tyne 
for the first time, they assured me 
that the salmon would not look at 
anything but sober-tinted flies— 
their favourite being the Chipchase 
Captor, winged with grey sup- 
plied by the farmyard drake. But 
in those days I dressed my own 
hooks, and scandalised the natives 
by the audacity of some of the 
designs. It so turned out that I 
enjoyed first-rate sport, and there- 
after was allowed perfect liberty in 
the exhibition of any lures. At the 
present day brightly hued Tweed 
flies are all the fashion on Tyneside. 

As has been above said, fishing 
in many rivers produces a philoso- 
phic indifference to the kind of 
fly used. Salmon are, like all 
wild animals, exceedingly conser- 
vative. Year after year, from 
time immemorial, they have 
sought the same estuaries, as- 
cended the same streams, haunted 
the same pools, and the angler 
knows from faithful tradition ex- 
actly the boulder from behind 
which he is most likely to receive 
the indescribable thrill communi- 
cated by the strong pull of a good 
fish. Is it likely that animals so 
unchanging in their habits should 
within half a century have so 
completely altered their tastes as 
to be more easily attracted now by 
bright flies, and less liable to be 
tempted by dull ones, than they 
were in Stoddart’s day? The 
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thing is incredible: let every man 
attach to his line what he fancies 
most himself, for there jis no 
greater significance in fashion of 
flies than in that of ladies’ bonnets. 
We ourselves are as susceptible 
of lasting injury from the ridicu- 
lous little structures of feather 
and gauze perched on the fluffy 
fringes that prevail in this our day 
as our fathers were from the coal- 
scuttle shapes that enclosed the 
banded and bandolined glories of 
the early Victorian nymphs. 

Long, long ago I received the 
present of my first fly-book, with- 
in which was pasted a leaf of 
* Advice to young Anglers.” It 
was sound counsel, whereof obser- 
vance has been fraught with in- 
finite good, and it ended some- 
what in this way: ‘ Do not lose 
much time in changing your flies. 
Remember that the fisher whose 
flies are longest in the water will 
generally take home the heaviest 
bag.” 

The best chance of bringing this 
discursive essay to a decent close 
is by dragging in a good story. A 
Scottish gentleman was leaving a 
well-known and hospitable house 
on Tweedside where a fishing-party 
was assembled. Just as he was 
starting, an English guest came to 
the door and called out— 

“T say, will you order a fly to 
be sent out for me at once from 
Kelso?” 

“All right,” said the other, 
with his thoughts full of salmon, 
—‘ from Forrest’s, I suppose ;” 
and drove off. Later in the day 
arrived an express from the cele- 
brated tackle-vendor, with a splen- 
did assortment of Rangers, Doc- 
tors, and other killers. 

It had not occurred to the 
bearer of the message, being a 
north-countryman, that in England 
flies roll upon four wheels. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE STORY OF 


MARGREDEL: 


BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Goop morning, Miss Oliphant,” 
said the Captain, a few days later, 
giving her his left hand, for his 
right was still slung. ‘The short 
shadows outside” (he inclined his 
eyebrows to the trees on the lawn) 
“tell me I am late, as usual.” 

“But this morning not last as 
usual, Captain Hill. Mother is 
not here yet.” 

Jean poured out his coffee. 

“Like her, I have an invalid’s 
privilege. Otherwise, your vir- 
tuous hours and industry would 
shame me,” he said; and he pointed 
to the needlework which she had 
laid aside. 

Frank Hill, I have been told, 
had a way of saying things that 
balanced themselves betwixt the 
serious and the flippant; and 
the tone of his voice in saying 
them hovered between the two. 
From words and deeds of his which 
have come to my knowledge (and 
in due time you shall hear of some 
of them), I judge that, could you 
have laid back the externals of 
the man as you might an eyelid, 
you should have exposed a hundred 
humours in a state of inconsistency. 
He could have told you all about 
himself, — how neutral he was 
towards all that went on within 
him and around him, — but he 
would not have told you. It was 
so bad in taste to be indiscrimin- 
atingly introspective. Indiscrim- 
inatingly, observe. The most 
selfish thing about this selfish man 
was his fine taste, his sensitive- 
ness. His compass was never 
adjusted to any principles ; it was 
for ever being affected by those 


with which he came in contact. 
Only, he remained neutral, as it 
were, like a captain who knew 
how his ship was apt to veer 
through the influence of the iron 
hills about him, and made allow- 
ances for the errors or inconsis- 
tency in himself. Reason fixes 
most of us; Frank never reasoned. 
He lived by intuition, as women 
live, they say. 

Consequently, he studied every 
one whom he came across; and 
women most carefully, for they 
told you less than men, and re- 
quired more delicate discrimina- 
tion. At present Jean was under 
the lens. It was not love of read- 
ing character, you see. It was 
the demand of his selfishness to 
know how best to hold himself in 
the eyes of those with whom he 
would stand well. They were the 
whole world, if possible: not Rab 
only, but the cuddies also. In the 
main, his sensitiveness singled out 
the beautiful and the good. When 
he would he could sail past the 
most tempting beauty, without 
waxed ears. He went about tast- 
ing peaches, and the over-sweet 
ones he could detect and throw 
away. Selfishness is the Devil, 
and the Devil’s gift is the know- 
ledge of good and evil. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the greatest 
devilishness carries with it a taste 
for the good. 

Perhaps you may think that 
these are too out-of-the-way reflec- 
tions for the breakfast-room at 
Eden Braes. But Frank’s thought 
then was, How fresh everything 
looked there, with the clear sun 
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shining among the cups and on this 
girl who sat at the other end of 
the table from him! And if Frank 
Hill was the man that I have 
painted him (and I would do no 
one a wrong deliberately, least of 
all a man dead and buried years 
ago), we who follow Jean’s history 
should know what really these 
thoughts of his about her mean. 

“What a simple, earnest, girlish 
girl!” he had said to himself often 
during these days at Eden Braes. 
She was a new type. Only, one 
had to force her into womanly 
relations. By womanly relations 
Frank meant confidential relations 
on the assumption of the sexes. 
One of the conditions in himself 
of which he was well aware was 
the heat in his blood. 

“You are laughing at my play- 
ing the invalid—in spite of this 
imposing bandage,” he said, shrug- 
ging his wounded shoulder, and 
wincing in consequence. 

Even without the wince she 
had taken him seriously. She 
still blamed herself for his hurt, 
although he had made her blush 
by telling her it was the happiest 
accident in the world that had 
left him her guest at Eden Braes. 

“T did not laugh,” she said. 

* But yes.” 

“No. Truly,” she said. 

“Why, then,” he replied, “ you 


didn’t. ‘A lady’s “verily” ’s as 
potent as a lord’s,’ Do you read 
Shakespeare ?” 


“T have read ‘ Ophelia.’” 

“* Ophelia’? Ah! ‘ Hamlet.’” 

“* Hamlet’ I should say. But 
I don’t remember much about any- 
thing or any one save poor Ophelia, 
with her rosemary and rue and 
daisies. Margrédel read it to me.” 

“Who is Margrédel? What is 
she?” 

“Margrédel. Margrédel Eng- 
lish. My friend Margrédel, in 
Kirkcaldy. We used to read to 
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each other at our needlework—or, 
rather, Margrédel used to read ; 
and once she found a book with 
‘Hamlet’ in it, and read it to 
me. I thought I saw Ophelia in 
her feathers strewing her flowers 
in the path, and her brother look- 
ing on. Poor Ophelia!” 

Frank was surprised at the 
fervour with which Jean spoke. 
On more than one occasion Mar- 
grédel’s passionate habits had 
struck a chord in her calmer and 
more stolid friend. This reading 
of “ Hamlet” was one of them, and 
Jean spoke with a broken emotion 
in sympathy with the recollection 
of it. 

The recollection would have 
been even more intense had Jean 
known that Margrédel took home 
the book and recited to her 
uncle passages from the play. 
Monsieur Malbert sat half asleep 
in his chair, and ever and again 
Margrédel looked up from her 
reading to see if he remained 
awake. The madness of Ophelia, 
however, carried her away, and 
she read on, unconscious of his hav- 
ing sat up spell-bound and eager. 

At length she closed the book, 
and, with half a sigh, said, “It 
makes me think of Caledony, the 
poor woman at the harbour.” 

“ Bah !” her uncle cried, spring- 
ing from his chair and pacing the 
room. 

‘*‘ Girl,” he said—and she trem- 
bled under his flashing eyes—“‘they 
grow as thick as grapes—maids 
like Ophelia. Men pluck them, 
suck them, spit them out. And 
their brothers come home too late, 
and find them dead—dead, and 
their seducers gone.” 

Suddenly he seized the book 
from her hands. 

“Did Laertes kill him, girl?” 
he said, scanning the remainder 
of the story. “Did he find him? 
Did he kill him?” 
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“They killed each other,” she 
replied, meekly. 

“ Ah!” 

“The swords were poisoned— 
one was —and they exchanged, 
and killed each other, and died 
friends.” 

“ Friends !”—he laughed sarcas- 
tically. “Friends!” and he tossed 
the book against the wall and be- 
gan pacing the room again. 

“Friends when I’ve killed him 
—oh yes, good friends. What 
could Laertes do but run him 
through—through” (here he made 
a thrust with his hand, and Mar- 
grédel trembled afresh), “and then 
die, to fight again in hell maybe.” 

“Uncle!” cried Margrédel, run- 
ning up to him and seizing his 
arm. 
“Ah,” he said: “he had no 
little Margrédel left ;” and yet he 
had to look up to the frightened 
face that he was patting. 

So she quieted him, and picked 
up her book as she went up-stairs 
to bed. And the striking of the 
town clock, and the brawl coming 
up from the narrow street, al- 
though she had known no other 
sounds all her days, were strangely 
out of accord with the thoughts 
that came into her head. She felt 
as if she lay in a foreign city. 

Of all this she said nothing to 
Jean. But the simple - minded 
Jean, fitted to be the heroine of 
a tragedy but not to imagine one, 
never forgot Margrédel’s intensity 
in speaking the part of Ophelia. 
As we know, she had had her own 
childish sorrows ; they had touched 
her heart. She had wept with 
Ophelia as if Ophelia had been 
a sister. She knew nothing of the 
imaginative sympathy; and that 
it was which made her story to 
Frank so real. She was not criti- 
cal. She could not understand 
Frank when he said— 

“ Ophelia or Hamlet—it matters 


not. Fate, overwhelming Circum- 
stance, devoured both.” 

“Yes, I see,” Jean replied slow- 
ly, as if working out the idea in 
her own mind. ‘They couldn’t 
help it, you mean. I never thought 
of that. Nor could Ophelia help it.” 

“That’s tragedy,” Frank said. 

“But we're all in God’s hands, 
and He can make it tragedy or 
—comedy.” She looked a little 
scared at having mentioned God’s 
name in the same breath with 
comedy. 

“ We are all in 
stopped. 

Did he think to himself, “ Do I 
believe that?” and marvel at his 
own moral nature, which had been 
whittled away to a point so fine 
that, knowing himself, he felt no 
remorse? At any rate, it was a 
strange scruple which prevented 
him playing the hypocrite with 
God’s name, and did not prevent 
him saying— 

“Tt’s only on the stage that 
women die of love. In the every- 
day world their hearts are harder, 
I think. You never heard of a 
girl dying of love, did you?” 

“No,” said Jean gravely, drop- 
ping her eyes before his look and 
taking up her work. 

Before his stay at Eden Braes 
was over, she had come to listen 
to him whisper warmer things in 
her ears. He sounded her with 
his fine sensitiveness, and watched 
her love mark higher and higher. 
Love dawned on Jean like morn- 
ing sunshine on the river—flicker- 
ing at first, struggling through 
mists, and reflecting itself on odd, 
trembling little accidents of her 
ways, but gradually lighting her 
whole life, and gathering up again 
the heat to itself. 

Marg’et Hetherwick was a wit- 
ness of one meeting between Jean 
and Frank, down by the old mill 
on the other side of the river 
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against Eden Braes. It was 
through her that I came to know 
that Frank whispered tender words 
to a willing Jean. I am con- 
strained to tell you this because 
of something which happened later. 
In itself, too, it interests me, as 
illustrating the rich increase which 
capital enjoys. Ourious ears hear 
the newest secrets, even as wealthy 
men are for ever receiving lega- 
cies; and if you are conscious of 
virtue that does not fructify, de- 
pend upon it you have buried a 
napkin somewhere or other. 

For her own sake and for the 
sake of others, perhaps Marg’et’s 
talent would have been as well 
hidden. To see and hear aright 
what good fortune had put in her 
way at the mill, she mounted the 
rickety staircase to the second 
storey, and leaned far out of the 
window over the heads of Jean 
and the Captain. She being a big 
woman and the aperture small, her 
elbow withdrew the support of the 
window-sash, which came down on 
her shoulders and kept her a list- 
ener willy-nilly. By-and-by Jean 
and Frank moved off. Hour after 
hour passed, and the moon rose 
upon the patient prisoner, who 
would not for the world have 
effected her escape by shouting 
for a stranger’s help. 

Towards midnight Rab appeared 
on the path searching for his wife. 
Marg’et knew the disadvantages of 
her present case: not the least of 
them was her inability to gesticu- 
late. It was not often, so to 
speak, that she was in so tight a 
place. 

“Takin’ yer daunder, Rab{” 
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she called to him, as unconcernedly 
as she could. 

He stopped and looked up. By 
the light of the moon he read the 
situation, and was equal to it. 
Striking an attitude, as nearly as 
possible in the manner of the 
strolling Romeos of Ceres Market, 
he began to play an imaginary 
guitar— 

*‘ The cats like kitchen, 
The dogs like broo.” 

“ Haud your wheesht, and the 
bleth’rie o’t,” panted Marg’et. 
“An auld man like you skirlin’ 
at this time o’ nicht!” 

“And an auld wife like you 
bringing her guidman from his 
bed,” thought Rab; but he was 
gallant, and said— 

“ Huts! there’s nane auld when 
the heart’s licht ;” and continued 
his quavering song— 

‘* The lassies like the lads weel, 
The auld wives, too.” 

“Rab,” cried Marg’et, not able 
to restrain her tears, “I wish ye 
wud come and lift this windy aff 
my shouthers.” 

“The windy!” said Rab, in 
feigned surprise. “ Are ye jammed 
wi’ the windy? Deary me! you 
micht ha’ said that at first.” 

He mounted the trap singing 
“T’m a silly auld body.” 

The next day Marg’et said to 
him, casually, “ D’ye ken wha I 
saw ae nicht—oh, maybe a week 
syne?” 

Rab did not know. 

“ Miss Jean and that Captain. 
He’s ower lassie-like a sodger, to 
my thinkin’; but there’s no mis- 
takin’ she’s fond o’ him.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


That was the reason (who can 
doubt it?) why Jean rode out 
between the hedgerows of a morn- 





ing more joyfully than ever, and 
why it was remarked by all that 
her smile was readier, her face 
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sunnier, her courage stronger, than 
ever they had been before. Love 
was a new emotion to the simple 
Jean. She did not proclaim to all 
the world that she had found it, 
as no maiden should. Nor did 
she take it to pieces, or question 
her right to enjoy it, or hug it 
as if it were dearer because she 
might question her right to it. 
That is how some story-tellers of 
to-day would have their heroines 
behave. Iam no story-teller. I 
am narrating what actually hap- 
pened, although I never knew 
Jean Oliphant. Under her North- 
ern sun she grew up into a straight 
and comely lass; and, when the 
time was fulfilled, her love also 
ripened, as healthy and strong as 
she herself. That was what brought 
the smiles to her sunny face, and 
made her more than ever a toast 
among the lads for miles around. 

By-and-by the lads told of two 
beauties in Eden Braes instead of 
one. If ever there were two 
happy girls under one roof, it was 
when Margrédel paid her long- 
promised visit to Jean. To Mar- 
grédel, who had never slept a 
night out of that High Street 
attic, whose mind was stored from 
books, the woods round Eden 
Braes, the river with its reedy 
bends where the otter builds, and 
all the summer sights and sounds, 
were the cause of great joy. 

“You may laugh, Jean,” she 
said; and Jean did laugh often 
at her excitement—as when, for 
example, the rabbits nearly tripped 
them as they skirted the woods, 
or the herons floated over the high 
tree-tops near Kemback. ‘ You 
may laugh, Jean ; but these things 
cause me to be so happy that I 
could make a poetry and sing 
aloud.” 

And she sang among the woods 
very often. 

* There’s something in here,” she 
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continued, putting her hand to 
her breast, “‘ which would sing out 
if it could only find the words ; 
but it cannot.” 

Nature did not touch Jean in 
this way; nor, if it had touched 
her so, could she have spoken of 
it as Margrédel spoke. As her 
friend chattered about all the 
things around them, Jean kept 
saying to herself, “‘ What a strange 
and dear being this French girl is!” 

The same thought passed through 
her mind the first time she took 
Margrédel to see Kemback Kirk, 
leading her by the path she and 
Frank Hill had ridden up some 
weeks before. Margrédel had 
met the Captain more than once 
already at Eden Braes. It would 
be wrong to suppose that, from 
what passed between Jean and him, 
she could have told they were on 
specially intimate terms. Love is 
not a clod, however, and its stam- 
mering tongue and tell-tale eyelid 
are eloquent to a sister woman. 

The unaccustomed climb made 
Margrédel breathless, and any 
little voice which she had left 
was used to express her wonder 
at a new sensation. Her thoughts 
were busy, however, when Jean, 
whose words came as easily as if 
she sat in the arbour in Eden 
Braes garden, pointed out where 
the Captain had fallen, and where 
Rab Hetherwick had startled her 
on the brow of the hill. Margrédel 
had the artistic habit, and she 
loved romance ; and then, too, she 
loved Jean very dearly. 

When they came in sight of the 
kirk, Margrédel was speechless at 
the wonderful beauty of the scene. 
Jean had always thought it a 
pretty spot, and had told her 
friends so when she brought them 
to see it. It was lovelier in her 
eyes now because of tender associ- 
ations ; but these associations were 
her very own, and could enhance 
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the beauty of the place to no one 
but herself. Yet here was Mar- 
grédel speechless—more affected, 
evidently, than Jean, with her 
reserved nature, would have cared 
to be. 

“Oaptain Hill was like you, 
Margrédel. He was struck with 
the loveliness of the place,” Jean 
said, breaking the silence at last. 

‘Have you any friends buried 
here?” Margrédel said. 

Jean thought it a strange 
question, but she answered it. 

“My uncle’s grave —my mo- 
ther’s uncle at least—is in the 
corner under the ivy yonder.” 

“What a lovely place to be 
buried in!” Margrédel said. Then 
she turned. 

“Do you know, Jean, I shall be 
jealous of the Captain Hill.” 

Jean grew rosy. 

“Oh! I’m so glad, Jean,” Mar- 
grédel said again, impulsively link- 
ing her arm in Jean’s. 

They skipped down the path 
and along the river-bank, making 
the summer air the richer for their 
laughter, like two merry school- 
girls. 

So the happy days passed. 

The happiest hours in them, 
perhaps, were spent with Jean’s 
mother. Margrédel’s impulsive 
heart worshipped the grey-haired 
invalid, whose face in repose 
she used to watch, conjuring up, 
after her artistic habit, the ex- 
periences which she thought she 
saw written on her brow. Mrs 
Oliphant did not say much. She 
had learned to possess her soul in 
silence. But she had ready words 
of kindness for her daughter’s 
friend, and her high spirit shook 
a wing at times; so that Douglas, 
passing her window one balmy 
afternoon, thought it was the 
happiest, loveliest trio of women 
who sat and sewed by it. 

The reader will already have 
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guessed why the sight awakened 
painful thoughts within Douglas’s 
breast : nay, not awakened—inten- 
sified, I had rather said. 

Months before, his daughter had 
written home to him from Kirk- 
caldy, “I have made a very dear 
friend—Margrédel English ;” and 
her words carried his mind back 
to long-buried days of adventure 
and riot. Then came further tales 
—of her beauty, of her likeness to 
Jean, of her unknown parentage. 
He would fain have ridden down 
to Kirkcaldy to catch a glimpse of 
this Margrédel. When Jean spoke 
of bringing her to Eden Braes, his 
soul rose in revolt against the 
thought; yet in his doubt and 
fear he said nothing, but tried to 
steel his heart, and wait for the 
thunderbolt if it should fall. But 
the sight of his wife, tied to her 
chair, drew pity to his eyes. There 
she sat, all unconscious of the dan- 
ger that hung over her; and, for 
the first time in his life, the idea of 
his family’s curse harassed his soul. 

No wonder, then, that it pained 
him to see his wife and daughter 
and Margrédel seated in such 
happy converse beneath his roof, 
or that Mrs Oliphant wrung his 
heart with anguish when she called 
to him— 

“Dug! I am happy to-day with 
two daughters instead of one.” 

The words, whose effects he 
turned aside to hide, drew the 
women closer. Margrédel could 
not help kissing her for their kind- 
ness, and owning their value to 
her orphaned heart, while Jean 
and her mother comforted her 
with the promise of their love. 

Douglas had to hear from his 
wife’s lips the recital of Margré- 
del’s story, which shut the door 
against any hope that was left 
him. Worse still to bear were 
the frank looks and words of the 
girl herself. 
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But not only did Margrédel by 
her visit to Eden Braes make a 
family of friends, I have told you 
that she was beautiful, and have 
not thought it worth while telling 
you that she knew it. Is woman, 
whom God has armed at all 
points with a sensitiveness for 
what has beauty, to be blind to 
her own? And when does she 
realise it fully except when she 
feels its power? If you could have 
heard the conversations the two 
girls held when they retired to 
their rooms of a night, you would 
not have doubted that Margrédel 
had learned the power of her 
beauty to turn the heads of the 
Edenside youths. Do not think 
she was a flirt. One person of 
Margrédel’s day fell into that 
error, as you shall hear, and it had 
disastrous consequences. I feel it 
weighing upon me like a burden 
that those who hear the story from 
me shall not be numbered among 
her accusers. Think rather of this 
bright and passionate girl as of a 
bird that had been caged, not pin- 
ing for the wider air which it had 
never known, yet thrilled at times 
with the instincts of freedom. 
Shall not such a bird revel in the 
sunshine when at length it spreads 
its wings? I have told you how 
Margrédel skipped and sang in the 
woods in the mad intoxication of 
youth when it opens its heart to 
Nature. Nature did not misunder- 
stand her. But it would have been 
strange had no man or woman, too 
dull or too soiled with the world, 
misunderstood this freshness of the 
opening day, and done it wrong. 
Her very foreign accent, slight as 
it was, and her occasional slips in 
idiom, added to the danger, by 
creating claims to confidences that 
were not safe with dishonest men. 
Do not blame Margrédel if it fell 
out so. 

The time to go fishing on the 
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Eden is at darkening. Rab 
Hetherwick, who could busk a fly 
and crack a joke with any man, 
would have told you so; and had 
he met Captain Frank Hill on the 
lower runs at twilight, he might 
as likely as not have said to him— 
with his Marg’et’s story in his 
mind’s eye—that night-fishing had 
its advantages in the specially big 
fish it brought to the creel. 

“You have two strings to your 
bow,” some one twitted Frank, 
borrowing from another sport; 
and Frank acknowledged the fact 
readily enough, quoting from an 
old author the opinion that “to 
fly well with one wing, to run fast 
with one leg, were rather rare 
masteries than sure examples.” 
That was Frank Hillall over. But 
that was before the two-stringed 
metaphor had gained truth in its 
application by Margrédel’s appear- 
ance at Eden Braes. He would 
not have relished Rab’s joke on 
one particular night, when he left a 
company of officers and farmers and 
went down the river with his rod. 

“There’s always a Naiad of the 
stream Frank fishes,” one said, as 
soon as the door had closed upon 
the Captain. 

“As who should say,” another 
added, “there’s mony ane maks 
an errand to the ha’ to bid my 
lady gude-day.” 

“Frank overdoes it,” the first 
speaker went on. “ You'll neither 
catch Eden trout nor Eden women 
if you show yourself at the end of 
the rod.” 

“No fear of that. Frank can 
pick his lane. It’s the brightest 
fly takes in the dark,” a third 
broke in. 

“T think you’ve run that figure 
to ground,” said the old fox-hunter 
in the corner, not deigning to take 
his pipe from his mouth. “The 
whole pack of you are jealous of 
Hill’s success.” 
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‘“« He has to thank bis horse and 
his collar-bone for that,” growled a 
youngster in reply. 

The others laughed, while the 
elder man looked contemptuous. 

“Well, well,” he said: “ better 
you all recognise it now. I mind” 
—he turned to the last speaker— 
“T mind, when you weren’t done 
with the rattle, we didn’t notice a 
bonny peach in that same Eden 
Braes till a stranger came and 
plucked it. Then we began to 
mix her name with our wine. It 
was ‘bonny Mistress Jean’ in those 
days, too,—poor woman !” 

“Poor? why poor?” one or two 
officers queried. 

The youngster had his revenge. 

“Don’t you see? the peach missed 
our friend’s cleaner mouth. He 
would bite after no man.” 

The fox-hunter flushed annoy- 
ance, for he had been notorious in 
his day for straying afield. But 
one opportunely said— 

“ By the way, what about the 
French girl that outshines your 
bonny Jean?” and the private 
bicker was merged in the larger 
question of Jean and Margrédel, 
and their respective merits. 

The soldiers were all for Mar- 
grédel, but the country-side was 
loyal. Jack Elder focussed the 
discussion after his own elegant 
fashion when he said— 

“Tt’s about ixey-pixey. The 
French girl’s gotten the features ; 
Jean’s a ‘strapper’—she is.” 

The judgment satisfied the au- 
dience. They had all seen Jean 
upon a horse, and Margrédel’s 
champions had to own to the won- 
der of that sight. In order to 
strengthen their position they must 
needs retail much of Margrédel’s 
choicest repartee; and so, you may 
be sure, the night passed in a 
highly intellectual manner. 

Meanwhile Frank was plying 
his rod towards Eden Braes. He 
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was given, perhaps, to fishing for 
nymphs as well as for trout; but, 
to do him justice, he enjoyed both 
sports. 

Over against Eden Braes, at the 
old mill, is a nice run, a pretty 
certain place to the man who can 
stand well back and throw a long 
line. At Frank’s second cast there 
was a silver sparkle as a fish darted 
to the surface. The next should 
hook him. But, alas! his line had 
caught something behind him, and 
he turned, with a hasty word in 
tune with her little scream, to find 
that he had hooked Margrédel. 

“A bigger fish than you bar- 
gained for,” she cried merrily, 
being pleased to recognise her 
captor. 

“With a lot of play in it,” he 
said to himself. Oh those dark 
eyes ! 

“Shall I unhook it? or shall I 
cut it?” He put his hand in his 
pocket for his knife. 

“ Nay, unhook it.” 

He had not to bend to her 
shoulder. He drank an intoxicat- 
ing draught from those eyes that 
looked straight into his. 

“Mr Oliphant and Willy are 
coming from Oupar. Did you 
meet them? I may have missed 
them, or they may have come by 
the road,” she said, but not chiefly 
to explain her presence there ; for 
she added, “But Jean’sin. Will 
you come up to the house?” 

She blushed with the pleasure of 
being a confidante of her friend’s 
lover. 

“So she takes that for granted,” 
was the thought that flashed 
through Frank’s mind, and irri- 
tated him. 

“Will you hold my rod?” he 
said. ‘It will be easier to un- 
hook.” 

“ And kiss the dog that chas- 
tened me,” she replied, innocent of 
any wrong except a little pride in 
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the smartness of her conversations, 
which Frank had flattered. 

He looked into her eyes, stop- 
ping in his task todo so. Where 
was his fine taste? I tell you, 
fine taste in a man is not a moral 
quality. 

There was a world of revelation 
in the look, and the blood leapt in 
her veins. 

He replied to her first question. 

“T’d rather stay with you,” he 
said. 

The words brought her to her 
senses. He saw his mistake, and 
could have bit his tongue off. 

“Cut it,” she said. 

* Are you angry, Margrédel ?” 

* Cut it,” she repeated. 

Just then there was a rustling 
of the bushes, as if some one were 
on the path. He remembered that 
Douglas and Willy were expected 
that way, and opened his knife 
slowly so as to give him time. 
The rustling, whosoever caused it, 
died away. 

“Tt cuts our friendship,” he 
said, slowly. 

She was not mollified: that 
meant that she was not to be de- 
ceived. He was as well pleased 
that it was so. His passion, like 
his temper, was mercurial ; but it 
had found bottom for the nonce, 
else he would have feared the im- 
perious girl. 

“ Margrédel,” he said ; and the 
passion in his voice set vibrating 
in her a chord whose existence she 
had not dreamed of. There is 
a saving cherub, they say, which 
sits on a lofty perch within us. 
It can be tickled into blindness. 

She stood silent, erect, looking 
straight in front of her, passive as 
the grey-green bank that stretched 
at their feet, erect as the tall dim 
tree-trunks. She was conscious 
of his words in her ear—to her as 
little full of meaning as the bab- 


bling of the river there, yet dead- 
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ening the throbs of her heart like 
the stroking of an aching nerve. 

It seemed minutes. For as 
many seconds only had his words 
smote her ear. Never mind what 
they implied. Passion is true, 
and his were passionate words, in- 
spired by those rich red lips that 
hung on the moist surface of her 
face like holly-berries on the dewy 
leaves at even. 

She watched the dancing reflec- 
tions of the young moon under the 
white willows. One, two, three— 
a hundred, she counted, and his 
voice in her ear. 

Into his passion’s tale began to 
enter reason. She believed he 
loved another. He had believed 
it once himself. But now she was 
his all in all, his love, his Mar- 
grédel. “ As for Jean——” 

At the word the sluice - gates 
were opened. Her past, Jean’s 
friendship, Jean’s happy tell-tale 
face of love, her trust, that look 
of his a minute ago—up they all 
welled against the dyke that sense 
had reared for a second, and over- 
flowed. By day, I suppose a look 
might have expressed her con- 
tempt, her loathing, and earnest 
abhorrence. In the darkness came 
words, English and French indis- 
criminately, as they served their 
turn to lacerate him. Then she 
was gone, past him, under the 
willow, drowning the reflected 
moon with her shadow as new 
knowledge had drowned her inno- 
cence, across the bridge that led 
to Eden Braes, leaving on the 
other side the river the freshness 
of her girlhood. Frank noted it 
all as he passed down the riverside 
path. He passed from our his- 
tory to war, and bivouac, and the 
homes of men and women, and his 
own home; and with him went, 
seared on his inmost heart, the 
figure, the shadow, the words of 
Margrédel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It is lucky for the poor devil 
with a story to tell that he has a 
“Hey! presto!” that can wing 
leaden heels. ‘“ Hey! presto!” 
then: and in less time than is al- 
lowed us to blot out day in night 
and the young moon in Margré- 
del’s shadow, we fly backwards in 
time and seawards in space to the 
narrow house next the old High 
Street mansion. A few deft passes 
of the magic wand in the hand of 
the true magician, and dry bones 
may live. Shall we venture? 

Begin with the parts of lead ; 
the gold should be found later. 
Feet in immaculate leather, like 
all French feet; long straight 
limbs; shoulders which seem to 
have started on life with a knap- 
sack which gravity drew to its 
centre, and was now sunk into the 
shoulder-blades to bend them ; a 
moustache which would look mi/v- 
taire but for the beard beneath it 
—both grizzled in life’s service ; a 
long nose, with round open nos- 
trils which make the eyes look 
small: the eyes themselves are 
keen, yet should be happy but for 
the inward reflection of care. Ah! 
the weight between the Professor’s 
shoulder-blades is a load on the 
heart —the half of Margrédel’s 
history. Think of the other half 
which Douglas knows—our story. 
If these two come together they 
will coalesce—that is climax—with 
such friction and flame as is in 
the nature of the elements. For 
such a combination you must pre- 
pare yourself. 

Thrift Hetherwick, out in the 
garden pulling a dish of radishes 
for her master’s breakfast, sees at 
the half-open window of the Pro- 
fessor’s house a plate or two and 
a cup, and the Professor himself 
bent near them. “Coffee,” she 


said to herself, with true house- 
wife’s instinct guessing the bev- 
erage her neighbour loved. Then 
her fingers itched to get at the 
cups; for Thrift had not much 
faith in what men can do, even 
an old soldier: less faith than 
most women, because of her Snooks 
experience—for had not Snooks 
obeyed her mother? Wull had 
Thrift’s reflections served up with 
the radishes for breakfast. If you 
have not forgotten Marjory alto- 
gether, you will recall her habit 
of deploying. Thrift preferred to 
take the position with a rush, 

As she waited on him, she 
wished to know if Wull could 
wash dishes? He thought he 
could. Thrift snuffed the air— 
once, to show her contempt of the 
result, and a second time at man’s 
inherent vanity. She got nearer 
the raw by asking him if he would 
like to have the neighbours see 
him at it. I suppose it must be 
nearer the raw, for I have known 
men who cooked their food and 
did their own washing in the bush, 
yet raised their eyes, when they 
returned to civilisation, on a man 
who brushed his own boots. 

“What the devil are you driv- 
ing at?” Wull exclaimed, thereby 
showing that she had him. 

“Just this, Maister William, 
that that Frenchman washes his 
—as I seed mysel’ this morning. 
That comes o’ Margrédel galavant- 
ing to Eden Braes. And as it’s us” 
(“us,” remark you) “that’s taken 
her there, the least we could do 
would be to offer him a hand.” 

“T?” said Wull, irritatingly. 
“Was that why you asked if I 
could wash?” 

“Me? Ye ken fine,” she said. 

“TI ken you and him’s great 
friends.” ° 
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He referred to certain passages 
between the Professor and Thrift, 
on the subject of mutual washing- 
houses, and suchlike. 

“A dorty deevil,” she said, 
with a toss of her head. “ Banged 
his window when he saw me look- 
ing at him.” 

Wull gave a deprecatory shrug 
to his shoulders. The Professor 
was an occasional guest of the 
house now, 

“And then, you see,” he said, 
“if he didn’t like you to look at 
him, how would he relish your 
offer to——?” 

“Oh! he was maybe goin’ to 
shut the window ony way, ye 
ken,” she explained. 

“Ah, Thrift, Thrift, you are 
your father’s daughter in the use 
of that polish wherewith he adorns 
his tales,” Wull said, smiling. 
“Still, in any case, you could 
only hurt his feelings by speaking 
to ’m.” 

“Ye canna tak’ the breeks aff 
a Hielantman,” snapped up Thrift. 
It was an impolite and forcible 
expression of her scepticism at 
“furrin fowk” having feelings to 
hurt. ‘It’s no’ him,” she pro- 
ceeded. “But he’s Margrédel’s 
uncle—reputit—and Jean’s freend. 
It was the lassie I wis thinkin’ o’.” 

‘« Tf the lassie’s like most women, 
she might resent the interference. 
It might hurt her feelings, too. 
That is, if she has any. She’s 
French too, of course?” 

“Of course?” said Thrift. 
“Then ye ken mair nor maist 
fowk.” 

“You might do Monsieur Mal- 
bert a greater service than wash- 
ing his breakfast dishes if ye kept 
his name and reputation cleaner,” 
Wull said sternly, and sent Thrift 
away sorrowful ; for Thrift had a 
large circle of acquaintance. 

The morning’s conversation bore 
fruit in the afternoon, however, 
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inasmuch as Wull, remembering 
it when he chanced to meet the 
grizzled old teacher, thought it 
would be only neighbourly to ask 
him to dine. 

He felt lonely now with the 
nights creeping in a bit, he said 
to the Professor. Did not Mr 
Malbert feel so too, with Mar- 
grédel away? By the way, had 
he heard from her? It was 
strange how we miss young faces. 
And wouldn’t he come in and 
have dinner with him, and a throw 
of the dice after it? He would 
consider it a charity if he did so, 
Wull assured him. 

After dinner had mellowed his 
guest somewhat, Wull said that 
he must come often while his 
niece was away; and the old port 
—Douglas’s port, a special brand 
—was eloquent with the same 
invitation. 

* Vin d Oporto. 
sieur said, 

“1813. The year of Leipzig,” 
his host replied. “I remember 
it because my brother sailed away 
in that year.” 

« And I,” replied the other, and 
pulled up his sleeve, showing the 
cicatrix over an old sabre-wound. 

‘“‘An honourable wound,” said 
Wull, bowing over his wine. ‘“ We 
drink to continued peace.” 

But the Professor put down his 
glass. 

‘* Honourable!” he said, excit- 
edly. “Eye to eye, sword to 
sword, you kill me, I kill you. 
Yes. I had him through the 
body for that,” he added, grimly, 
pointing to the scar. “But to 
give up the sword in the enemy’s 
country, to eat his meat and drink 
his wine, and all the time the 
stab—here,” laying his hand on 
his heart. ‘“ Jnfamie/” 

Wull thought he referred to his 
Penicuik days, and said, “My 
brother shared your fate—not in 
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battle, but on the sea—and France 
gave him bread and wine. So the 
account’s squared. He had noth- 
ing but good words for your coun- 
try when he came home at last.” 

* And those at home?” asked 
the Professor. “They lived t&® 
welcome him?” 

An angry flush streaked Wull’s 
cheek. 

“You have heard the story?” 
he said stiffly. 

Monsieur shook his head. 

“His father—my father died 
the day he returned.” 

“Tn his arms?” said Monsieur. 

“In his arms,” replied Wull 
uneasily. 

“Call you that squaring the 
accounts? I too left behind me 
—a father? Thank God, no. A 
sister. I see her sunny face under 
the pear-trees, and the blue and 
velvet cap and the kerchief I 
gave her on her holiday. She lived 
in my heart all the weary days 
at Penicuik. I return. Bah! 
Why do I speak of it? I never 
see her more ; but she lives here,” 
laying his hand on his _ heart. 
“When I die,” he went on slowly, 
“they will lay me with my com- 
rades across the Firth at Valley- 
field. It will be French soil at 
least. I wish this had been the 
end,” rolling his sleeve down over 
his scar. - 

“ Margrédel,” said Wull, softly. 

“Ten thousand devils! What 
do you know of Margrédel ?” cried 
the Professor, jumping with keen, 
angry, scared eyes to his feet. 

“You mustn’t speak so when 
you’ve got Margrédel,” Wull said ; 
for he guessed the story now, or 
something of it. 

“Ah! yes! Margrédel,” the 
Professor said in a subdued voice, 
and sat long in silence. 

A fuller revelation of the 
Frenchman came to Wull a few 
evenings later. The Professor 
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had come in unbidden, and began 
to talk of Jean and Margrédel. 
He spoke, too, of Douglas; and 
Wull produced the dice-board, and 
with an inward smile the vin 
d’Oporto. Game after game they 
played, and nothing was heard 
during them save the two men’s 
voices quoting the throws they 
made so merrily, and the clatter 
of the pieces as they arranged 
them. And as they set the board 
afresh between the games, they 
sipped their wine as if life had no 
greater problems in store for them 
than those which the dice should 
present, 

By-and-by the Professor, in his 
excitement, dropped one of his 
men, which rolled to the fireplace. 
He got down on his knees to find 
it. What did he see, while down 
there, that he should rise with such 
a face? It was ashy white. His 
nostrils quivered, and the little 
eyes shone with a look of fear and 
craft and triumph. 

‘Tt is nothing ; it will pass,” he 
said, in reply to the other’s anxious 
looks. 

All the while he was itching to 
be upon his knees again, and his 
brain was busy for an excuse to 
get his host from the room. 

“ A little water,” he said. But 
as Wull was going to ring for it, 
‘Never mind,” he added. “ Fresh 
air—I will go. But, meanwhile, I 
was to have asked you for a book, 
a copy of ‘Hamlet,’ which Mar- 
grédel had. I wish to see it. A 
passage I would remember.” 

It was not in the room, and 
to find it Wull Oliphant had to 
leave the Professor. Before the 
door was shut upon him, Monsieur 
Malbert had kicked the dull em- 
bers into a glow, and bent towards 
them. The fresh flame lit up the 
old mantelpiece. 

“Sacré/” He had not been 
mistaken. Margrédel Malbert. In 
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ragged letters his sister’s name was 
cut on the under side of the low 
mantelshelf, throwing up the letters 
before his excited eyes. That 
sister’s face as he had remembered 
it through long years was before 
him. Was it to be revenged at 
last? Were the waking dreams of 
half a lifetime now to be fulfilled ? 
When? Here in the house whose 
meat and drink he partook of. 
He rose to his feet and dashed his 
wine-glass into the flame. His 
head was in a swirl. There were 
footsteps in the room above. They 
roused him. He stooped to see 
the name again. His wine had 
drowned the flame, and it was 
dark under the shelf; but he could 
feel the letters. He was on his 
knees, his long thin fingers im- 
pressed upon them. And there 
on his knees he prayed for revenge. 
How little did Douglas Oliphant 
dream when, in an idle hour eigh- 
teen years ago, he cut an old 
love’s name upon his mantelshelf, 
that it should rise up a record 
against him and his! 

When Wull returned, Monsieur 
Malbert was on the floor in front 
of the fire. Wull raised him to 
his feet, and tried to persuade him 
to remain under his roof for the 
night. Monsieur would not hear 
of it. He staggered to the lobby, 
and his host assisted him down 
the stair, without a word. At 
that dark bend Wull’s mind went 
to Douglas and Eden Braes and 
Margrédel. 
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“*Wouldn’t you be better to have 
Margrédel with you?” he said, 
looking at the tottering figure at 
his side. 

Margrédel! The Professor hadn’t 
thought of that; and it flashed a 
new horror through him to think 
of her living under an Oliphant’s 
roof. 

“Yes,” he cried. 
be done?” 

“They might post,” Willy said. 

** T will go for her,” the other said. 

“You!” cried Willy, and he be- 
lieved now that his companion’s 
head was turned. He calmed him, 
and persuaded him that he must 
wait till morning. So they issued 
on the street, and walked to the 
Professor’s door. 

There Wull bade him good- 
night. The Professor drew him- 
self up. 

“T have to thank you for your 
courtesy,” he said. ‘ You—your 
family are the only persons who 
have been kind to us in our exile. 
O God, that it should have been 
you!” he burst out, burying his 
face in his hands. Wull would 
have spoken, but the Professor 
waved him off. “Leave me,” he 
said, and there was no gainsaying. 
Wull turned to his own door. He 
stood on the narrow pavement, 
fearful lest Monsieur should be 
seized afresh, but he heard his 
neighbour’s door shut. He was 
left alone in the street, where the 
cold night-air was creeping up the 
wynds from the sea. 


“How can it 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We left Margrédel flying from 
Jean’s disloyal lover. When she 


reached Eden Braes she found 
Marg’et Hetherwick very voluble 
in the hall. 

Rab had been to Kirkcaldy 
during the day, which was that 


following the Professor’s discovery, 
and had made a new acquaintance, 
He was accosted in the High 
Street (as he explained to Marg’et 
on his return) by a gentleman, 
who asked him if he were the 
carrier who called at Eden Braes ; 
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for, if so, he wished him to carry a 
letter to Miss Margrédel English 
there. 

Marg’et scented a piece of gal- 
lantry at once, and said “ Sweet- 
heart.” 

“Maybe,” replied Rab, coolly : 
“at any rate—to explain to you— 
I speered at him, Was hethe leddy’s 
faither? Then he telt me his name 
was Mounseer Malbert, her uncle. 
Mounseer,” he went on—being on 
the top of his cart, and there- 
fore able to afford to add fuel to 
Marg’et’s indignation—“ Mounseer 
is the French for Maister—a thing 
an ignorant woman like you’s no’ 
expec’ed to know. He’s a silly 
body to be an auld sodger, as they 
tell me. There wouldna be much 
left o’ him if some o’ oor lads cam’ 
to grips with him. The resur- 
rectionists wouldna gie ae copeck 
for his body. But he has an e’e 
like a hawk. When I speered at 
’*m, Was he the leddy’s faither? he 
looked me straight atween the e’en 
till I felt to mysel’, ‘He may be a 
puir body, Rab, my man, but he’s 
got at your moral vitals onywey.’” 

“Ay, man. Is he a merrit 
man?” Marg’et asked. 

“That was a topic we didna 
touch on, like,” her good man 
replied, slowly, cocking the eye 
farthest from Marg’et till his whole 
face was screwed, “else we micht 
ha’ drawn better ; for it’s brithers 
in infirmity the text speaks o’.” 

Marg’et was retreating towards 
her door -before she answered, so 
that she might claim the last word. 
But Rab continued— 

“Pit on yer shawl, Marg’et, 
‘oman, an’ tak’ the letter up to the 
Hoose.” Business was business 
with both the honest carrier and 
his wife, and their bickerings were 
indeed in the nature of a luxury. 
Marg’et discarded her well-worn 
stratagem and returned for the 
letter. 
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“It’s michty partic’,” Rab said, 
as he handed it to her, ‘‘ and’s to 
be gien to Miss Margrédel— per- 
sonally.” 

So Marg’et wrapped herself in 
her shawl, and wended her way 
along the river-bank towards Eden 
Braes. But hearing voices near 
the old mill, she struck in among 
the bushes, unable to resist the 
temptation to pry. She recognised 
the figure of the Captain, and, in 
the waning light, mistook Mar- 
grédel for Jean, and with a human 
chuckle made for the house. 

“Miss Margrédel is out,” the 
servant said in reply to her in- 
quiries, but she invited her into 
the hall, where, indeed, Marg’et, 
from privileged custom, would 
have gone unbidden. “And I'll 
ask Miss Jean to speak to you,” 
the servant added. 

“Ye needna fash. It’s michty 
partic’ private business,” said Mar- 
g’et, using Rab’s words to express 
her own self-importance. “ What's 
mair, I’m thinkin’ Miss Jean’s 
better occipied,” she added, with a 
knowing look that might prelude 
further information. 

This was checked, however, by 
Jean’s appearance. 

“Oh! it’s you, Marg’et?” she 
said. “I thought it was Mar- 
grédel returned.” 

Marg’et was dumfoundered. You 
could have knocked her down with 
your little finger, as she told Rab 
afterwards. 

*‘ Did I no’ pass you at the water- 
side i’ noo?” she cried. 

“You certainly did not, Mar- 
get,” said Jean. “I’ve been with 
mother all night.” Marg’et was in 
doubt whether to disbelieve her 
eyes or Jean’s word. 

“Would it not be Margrédel 
you saw?” Jean then said. 

Marg’et gasped. 

“We are considered like one 
another.” 
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Marg’et knew it, and knew now 
that it was Margrédel whom she 
had seen. The inquisitive old 
woman could see as far through 
a stone wall as most folks: the 
meaning of Margrédel being in 
Jean’s place beside the Captain 
flashed through her mind clearly 
enough. And when there was a 
step on the gravel outside and 
Margrédel entered, was it un- 
natural that the loyal old woman, 
whose life had been spent near 
Eden Braes, whose daughter had 
nursed Jean, as she herself had 
nursed Jean’s mother, should feel 
the springs of hate welling up 
within her against the foreign 
beauty ? 

Margrédel’s large eyes glowed 
like coals. She looked a little 
surprised at the group in the hall, 
Perhaps unconsciously she read 
enmity in Marg’et’s face. At any 
rate, she marched to where Jean 
stood. Jean took her arm and 
leant her head upon her shoulder, 
not knowing why she loved her 
friend so. 

“ Here’s Marg’et passed you on 
the road,” she said, “and mistook 
you for me.” 

Marg’et interpreted the glint of 
fire in Margrédel’s eye, the sup- 
pressed quiver of her lip, as terror 
of discovery, and more and more 
longed to crush her. 

“T cam’ wi’ a message for you,” 
she said, eyeing her fiercely. 

“What is it?” Margrédel said 
calmly, recognising an enemy now. 
Her heart was beating. 

“From Kirkcaldy.” 

A low cry burst from Mar- 
grédel’s lips. ‘ Uncle!” 

“Ay. Your uncle gave it to 
my man himsel’.” 

“Ah!” Margrédel gave a sigh 
of relief. Her uncle himself gave 
it to Rab. ‘ What is it, then?” 

“It’s private,” Marg’et said, 
dourly. ° 
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“Oh,” Jean said, “I will leave 
you.” Margrédel tightened her 
arm, but Jean withdrew hers, 
whispering, ‘“There’s nothing 
wrong. It’s her way ; humour 
her ;” and crying a ‘‘ Good-night, 
Marg’et,” went up-stairs. 

“What message have you for 
me? What is it you wish with 
me?” Margrédel asked, going 
straight to the heart of Marg’et’s 
conduct. 

They were two dauntless women 
who stood face to face in the hall of 
Eden Braes, and in other circum- 
stances they would have respected 
each other. But loyalty to Jean 
blinded the eyes of one of them, 
while the other’s heart was filled 
with its own bitterness. 

“Tt’s a letter to you,” Marg’et 
said, handing it to her. In face 
of the girl’s courage, she refused, 
for a second, the proferred battle. 

Magrédel broke the seal, saying, 
“Have you no verbal message, 
then?” and read her uncle’s re- 
quest that she should come home 
at once, as he had not been well. 

Such news could not startle her 
to-night. She rather rejoiced that 
such a command should have ar- 
rived now, to take her from Eden 
Braes. 

“Have you no further message ? 
Is this all?” 

“It’s high time you were back 
at Kirkcaldy.” 

“Why! why!” cried Margré- 
del, thinking of her uncle again. 
But when she said, “I am going 
back to-morrow. My uncle bids 
me,” a look in Marg’et’s face 
checked her fears about her uncle, 
and forced her back to her own 
battle. “How do you speak in 
this way to me?” she said, with 
the old set face. 

Margrédel’s heat reacted on 
Marg’et’s temper. 

“ Maybe I shouldna, but there’s 
them that should—and wull, my 
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lady. D’ye think I didna see ye 
the nicht? D’ye think I didna 
ken wha ye were wi’ at auld 
Eden’s mill? Does she ken? 
D’ye tell Miss Jean wha’s com- 
pany it is ye leave hers for? 
And ye ha’e the face to tak’ her 
airm here—hers, the simple lassie ; 
hers, under her ain roof whaur 
you're bidin’, and a’ the time 
stealin’ her sweetheart from her !” 

Margrédel had not yet separ- 
ated herself from the awful wrong 
Frank Hill had done to Jean. It 
was Jean, with her love, her sim- 
plicity, that she had thought of, 
and Marg’et’s words stung her. 
But they stung her also to a new 
sense of the wrong done to her- 
self. Marg’et represented the 
world and its calumny. 

“Stop! It is not true. Oh! 
believe me, it is not true. Oh! 
why should I have to listen to all 
this?” 


“*Margrédel! My dear Mar- 


grédel!” Jean’s voice could be 


heard on the stair. 

Not a tear had wet Margrédel’s 
cheek as she paced the garden 
after she fled from Frank. She 
had but tried to still her beating 
heart. At the thought of her 
being mistaken for Jean, her lip 
had quivered with the pity of it 
that Jean should not have held 
her place under the mill. With 
Jean’s words in her ears, and her 
arm round her, Margrédel’s proud 
heart overflowed. 

“Oh, Jean! Jean!” she cried. 
“Speak to her. Send her away.” 

“She’s deceivin’ ye, miss,” 
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Marg’et said, stolidly. She’s not 
to be lippened to.” 

Jean felt the wild sobs in her 
arms. She felt Margrédel clasp 
her tighter, as if she would say, 
“Do not believe her. I have you 
that love me, at least.” 

“Go away home, Marg’et Heth- 
erwick,” Jean said. 

“T’m tellin’ ye, miss,” the old 
woman interrupted, “I saw her 
with Captain——” 

Once more the clasp grew 
tighter. 

“Go!” cried Jean; “I will not 
listen. Not another word. How 
dare you treat my friend so?” 

“Come, Margrédel,” she went on, 
gently. ‘Come to my room, dear- 
est;” and without further word 
she led off Margrédel, and left 
Marg’et to find her way out her- 
self. 

Can you wonder that Marg’et 
went out to Kemback in revolt 
against Jean, for whose sake she 
hated Margrédel; or that she 
painted the French girl’s conduct 
black as night when she told Rab 
all that she had seen and heard ? 

“The hussey daured me,” she 
said, “and denied what my ain 
een saw. And Miss Jean cam’, 
who’s as nateral as a peat, and 
took her awa’.” 

I cannot blame Marg’et, pity as 
I may the two girls who, even 
as she spoke, were opening their 
hearts, with all their sorrows, to 
each other. Men find the road of 
duty lying over their neighbours’ 
hearts: that is the way the world 
is made. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND SCOTTISH AFFAIRS. 


WHEN a few days after the un- 
fortunate 12th of August of 1892 
the appointment of Sir George 
Trevelyan as Secretary of State 
for Scotland was announced, stay- 
at-home Scotsmen rubbed their 
eyes and wondered why this selec- 
tion had been made, There was 
not an absolute dearth of Glad- 
stonian Scotsmen who had sub- 
stantial interests in their own 
country, and to whom a Scottish 
constituency was something more 
than a pied-d-terre for a political 
career. With Home Rule in the 
ascendant, it was a sad blow to 
find the Scottish Office assigned to 
a Northumberland landlord with a 
Cornish name, whose performances 
as the Lot’s wife of Liberal Union- 
ism were rewarded by the fiat, ‘As 
you were in March 1886.” 

Still it was felt that worse ap- 
pointments might have been made, 
and it was hoped that the acerbity 
of tone and pillar-of-salt flavour 
which had marked the speeches of 
Sir George Trevelyan since he put 
his hand to the plough and turned 
back, would disappear in the re- 
sponsibilities of administration. At 
Glasgow on 14th September 1892, 
he commented on the increased 
importance and usefulness of the 
Scottish Office as he found it in 
1892, compared with his recollec- 
tion of it in 1886. 


“The whole business,” he said, “ of 
local government, of education in all 
its grades, police, prisons, preservation 
of order, almost everything that a 
Government could do for a people 
except taxing them and defending 
them from a foreign enemy, was under 
the independent control of the Scot- 
tish Minister.” 

“Scotland,” he went on to de- 
clare, “could not have a fair share 
of attention unless her Minister was 


in the Council behind the scene, and 
Scottish legislation never could 
what it ought to be, unless that 
Minister was in daily intercourse 
with the Scottish members in the 
lobby as a colleague, and so far as 
might be a friend, and was in touch 
with a true Scottish constituency, 
learning the true opinions, feelings, 
and aspirations of the Scottish 
people.” 

Most Scotsmen will cordially 
concur with the doctrine that the 
Scottish Minister ought to be in 
the Cabinet, though opinions will 
probably differ as to whether a 
Scottish nobleman of broad views, 
large local interests, and intimate 
acquaintance with many phases of 
Scottish life, is not as likely to be 
an efficient Scottish Minister as an 
English politician, whose suggested 
distinction between true and false 
Scottish constituencies is beyond a 
Scotsman’s apprehension, unless a 
true Scottish constituency means 
one in which the Gladstonian sit- 
ting-member does not owe his seat 
to the solid Irish vote. It may 
also be questioned whether the 
currents of the lobby have not their 
disadvantages as well as their ad- 
vantages, and whether a Minister 
less closely identified with elec- 
tioneering speeches, of which the 
general tendency is to set one sec- 
tion of Scotsmen against another, 
and foment and foster social dis- 
content, may not bring a more 
evenly-balanced mind, and a firmer 
and at the same time a lighter 
hand, to the grave problems of his 
important office. Be that as it 
may, Sir George Trevelyan was 
fairly justified in his jubilation 
that “now after a very long inter- 
val that Minister was again in the 
House of Commons and in the 
Cabinet.” If the Scottish Office 
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had made such progress during 
recent years when these conditions 
were absent, how great ought the 
further progress to be when they 
were present! If these things had 
been done in the green tree of 
Lord Lothian’s time, what should 
be done in the dry of Sir George 
Trevelyan ? 

Circumstances were all in favour 
of the new régime. Not only was 
the Minister in the Cabinet and in 
the Commons, but he had the large 
majority of the Scottish members 
on his side. The conditions were 
favourable ; the promise was large. 
After eighteen months of office the 
time has come for considering how 
that promise has been fulfilled. Has 
Scotland received her fair share 
of attention in actual legislation ? 
Have the projects of legislation, 
by their reception and fortunes, 
proved themselves to be what 
Scottish legislation ought to be? 
Have the appointments to vacant 
offices, or the selection of persons 
to serve on public duty, illustrated 
the great advantages of daily in- 
tercourse with the Scottish mem- 
bers in the lobby? Have the 
administrative functions been per- 
formed with that scrupulous re- 
spect in act and word for the rights 
and feelings of every class of the 
community, and with that absence 
of partisan taint, which should 
govern the conduct of a Minister 
having the independent control of 
“almost everything that a Govern- 
ment can do for a people”? 

In no session of recent times 
has Scotland had less of the atten- 
tion of Parliament, except in so 
far as that attention has been con- 
strained by the continual coming 
of Mr Weir, the member for Ross- 
shire ; and in none have the actual 
results in legislation been smaller. 
Never have projects of legislation 
been more unfortunate. Ravely 
has the exercise of patronage 





been less happy. Never has the 
search for suitable persons to per- 
form public duty unearthed men 
more absolutely unsuited to act 
in any impartial or quasi-judicial 
capacity. Never has the parti- 
san so failed to merge himself in 
the national Minister. Never has 
there been so much real dissatis- 
faction with the progress of Scot- 
tish business, chastened and bridled 
as the expression of that dissatis- 
faction has been by the fact that 
of all men a Scottish Gladstonian 
member is the last who will ven- 
ture to “cheep” against the dis- 
pensations of the “Grand Old 
Man.” 

As regards legislation accom- 
plished, the only measure of which 
the Scottish Secretary could make 
much to his constituents in the 
autumn was the big private bill 
for giving Glasgow “ an accession 
to dignity” by constituting it a 
county. Of one measure, the 
ultimate fate of which is still 
undecided, the history is remark- 
able and instructive. The Scot- 
tish Fisheries Bill owed its pas- 
sage through the Lower House 
to what Sir George Trevelyan 
called the “wonderful forbear- 
ance” of the Scottish Unionist 
members. It had at first con- 
tained a financial clause dealing 
with imperial funds which was 
open to grave objection, and an 
extensive rating clause which in- 
troduced the startling principle of 
making people who were neither 
those benefited nor the nation as 
a whole pay for accommodation to 
a selected class. In Oommittee on 
llth, or rather 12th September, 
the limit of rating was reduced 
by two-thirds, the financial clause 
deleted, and another arrangement 
substituted by Sir George Tre- 
velyan ; and the bill, thus hurried- 
ly patched up in a sitting at the 
fag-end of a weary session, slipped 
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through the House of Commons. 
It is impossible to find a more 
graphic picture of slovenliness 
in the conduct of serious national 
business than was contained in the 
candid communication of a north- 
ern M.P. 


“ After a great deal of negotiation 
with the Government,” wrote Mr Gil- 
bert Beith on 11th September, “and 
among themselves, the Scottish mem- 
bers have agreed to drop all conten- 
tious clauses, and endeavour to pass 
the bill through all its stages after 
one o'clock to-morrow morning. It 
is the only chance of getting the bill 
through, and we think it better to 
give up clause 20—i.e., the financial 
clause—and to drop all amendments 
referring to salmon - fisheries, &c., 
&c., to get the principle of the mea- 
sure accepted by Parliament with the 
view of working through next ses- 
sion an amended and more perfect 
measure.” 


Alas! opposition arose from a 
quarter untainted with party mo- 
tives. The Town Council of Aber- 
deen led the way, and was seen 
along with the Town Councils of 
Radical Dundee, of Leith, Green- 
ock, and Brechin, and the County 
Councils of Aberdeenshire, Forfar, 
Elgin, Nairn, Orkney, Wigtown, 
Kirkcudbright, Renfrewshire, and 
others, protesting against the un- 
just incidence of the rating clause, 
and appealing to the House of 
Lords to save them from Sir George 
Trevelyan. Why the city of Glas- 
gow should escape, while counties 
that see their fish going to feed it 
are amerced, certainly passes com- 
prehension ; and so indefensible 
was the bill in its existing form, 
that when it came on in Committee 
of the House of Lords, Lord Play- 
fair, the Minister in charge of it, 
tabled a series of amendments 
which filled a column of the 
‘Scotsman,’ and amounted to a 
remodelling of the measure. The 


rejection of the rating provision, 
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and amendment of the bill, were 
followed by something very like 
sharp practice on the part of the 
Government. In the Standing 
Committee, where their represen- 
tation was proportionately larger, 
they tried to insert alterations 
which were practically a reintro- 
duction of much that had been 
already rejected. Many Unionist 
peers had left town, but it was 
ruled that after the decision in 
Committee such amendments were 
out of order. 

The subsequent history of the 
bill in the Commons added even 
more dramatic scenes to this 
Comedy of Errors, and further 
emphasised its chameleon - like 
changes and the nebulous nature 
of its form and fate. Sir George 
Trevelyan once more was seen 
amending his amendments before 
the day of debate ; and as his un- 
lucky offspring had extracted from 
Mr Beith the ejaculation, ‘“ How 
good it is that we have a House 
of Lords !” so now the curtain rose 
on a revolt among the Scottish 
Gladstonians. We can imagine 
Sir George Trevelyan, with Dr 
Farquharson in his eye, reflecting, 
‘‘Here in this place ran Cassius’ 
dagger through,” repeating to him- 
self, as he listened to the contemp- 
tuous tones of Dr Macgregor, “See 
what a rent the envious Casca 
made!” and sighing, when Cap- 
tain Sinclair rose to move his 
amendment, ‘‘Lo, here the well- 
beloved Brutus stabs!” The dis- 
cussion ended in the detection of 
so fatal a flaw in his final scheme 
that he naively declared “ nobody 
could have listened to the discus- 
sion without feeling that there was 
a difficulty which required to be 
met”; and himself moved that 
the debate be adjourned till 12th 
February, which in the case of a 
“‘non-contentious measure” intro- 
duced in March is practically 
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equivalent to postponement to the 
Greek calends. 

A much larger if not more fruit- 
ful field lies stretched before us in 
the contemplation of the abortive 
projects of promised legislation. 
It is perhaps too cruel to recall 
that the one specifically Scottish 
measure which had prominence in 
the Royal Speech of 1893 was 
the Scottish Church Suspensory 
Bill. The Bill suggests nothing 
but a grave and gratuitous mis- 
take in party tactics, and an as- 
tonishing ignorance of Scottish 
life and ecclesiastical conditions. 
Either the Government desired 
to deal with the Kirk as a cat 
with a mouse, or, lavish as 
they had been in the promissory 
notes of politics now falling due, 
they thought to stave off their 
creditors with a payment to ac- 
count of perfectly inappreciable 
value. In England, where private 
patronage exists and family livings 
are common, there is something 
worth having in a Suspensory 
Bill ; but in Scotland, where there 
are no such arrangements, aSuspen- 
sory Bill is so limited in its opera- 
tion as to be unworthy of a great 
nation and a self-respecting party. 
Sir George Trevelyan, on February 
1, said that he would give “our 
main reason for introducing this 
bill in the shape of a Suspensory 
Bill” in “a simple phrase.” “A 
good thing cannot be done too 
soon, and a good thing cannot be 
begun too soon, and this is at any 
rate a beginning.” Could there 
have been a more apposite intro- 
duction to the long series of ques- 
tions in which, for months, Mr 
Hozier, Sir Charles Pearson, Lord 
Balfour, and others vainly endeav- 
oured to get from Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr Marjoribanks, Mr 
Gladstone, and Lord Kimberley, 
some definite intimation of the 
day when a commencement would 
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be made of the beginning of that 
good thing which could not be be- 
gun too soon? From that day 
to this we have looked in vain 
for the first stage of what was to 
be “at any rate a beginning.” 
Registration had also a place in 
the Queen’s Speech. There was no 
subject on which the Government 
and their followers were more sin- 
cerely in earnest, for there was 
none the manipulation of which on 
their own lines was likely to be 
productive of so much party advan- 
tage in the early future. When 
the Scottish bill was introduced, 
the attitude of the Opposition was 
by no means hostile. It was, how- 
ever, soon seen to be an inadequate 
yet audacious treatment of a large 
question, and there was grave 
doubt as to the expediency—in the 
interests both of the State, which 
profits by maintaining some stan- 
dard of civic capacity, and of the 
County Councils, who saw the 
payment of rates by a large class 
rendered much more problematical 
—of removing the disqualification 
for non-payment of rates. The 
Scottish Secretary, however, had 
himself to thank for the beginning 
of his troubles. He flatly refused 
a request to delay the second read- 
ing till the local authorities had an 
opportunity of considering the bill. 
He also declined to grant a return 
of the number of persons present- 
ly disqualified. He was signally 
discomfited when the return was 
obtained in spite of a tardy re- 
monstrance made too late, but he 
again refused to delay the second 
reading till the return had been 
presented. At a conference of 
Scottish Gladstonian members held 
at Dover House on 17th April, he 
went over the clauses of the bill 
with his own party ; and when it 
came on for second reading on 26th 
April, he appealed to the House to 
pass it, and leave all discussion for 
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Committee. Mr Hozier then gave 
voice to the conviction that so far 
from being a purely Registration 
Bill, it contained provisions amount- 
ing to an unblushing device for 
jerrymandering — or ‘“ Trevelyan- 
dering ”—the constituencies in the 
Radical interest. That the Minister 
had gone over the clauses in a hole- 
and-corner meeting with his own 
supporters was certainly no reason, 
but rather the reverse, for a careful 
examination of the measure. The 
impudent proposal to closure the 
debate in the middle of the first 
speech was vetoed by the Speaker, 
and the whole future career of the 
bill consists in its silent but elo- 
quent contradiction of the emphat- 
ic statement subsequently made 
by Sir George Trevelyan that the 
Government intended “to pro- 
ceed with and carry into law the 
Scotch bill this session,” and of 
Mr Gladstone’s declaration on 10th 
May that the two Registration 
Bills were regarded as “ part of the 
necessary work of the session—that 
is to say, as part of the work which 
the Government intend to use 
every effort in their power to get 
through.” The Government may 
have proposed, but Irish Home 
Rule disposed otherwise, and an- 
other stone was added to the 
mighty cairn of blasted hopes and 
unfulfilled pledges. 

Even more extraordinary have 
been the kaleidoscopic changes of 
the prospects of a Scottish Parish 
Councils Bill. In February 1893 
Sir George Trevelyan assured a 
deputation that he had been very 
careful to collect the material for 
any subsequent dealing with local 
government, that he had beside 
him a summary of important sug- 
gested amendments which had 
been made by different local bodies 
in Scotland, and had also carefully 
collected another class supported 
by votes of large numbers of Scot- 


tish members in Parliament. In 
March, while stating that the 
Scottish bill would not be intro- 
duced before Easter, he declared, 
“We shall have a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland: it shall 
be essentially Scottish.” On 7th 
September he assured Dr Far- 
quharson that “the Government 
had actually prepared for Scotland 
not only a Parish Councils Bill, 
but a Local Government Bill, 
which would give to that country 
everything given by the English 
bill.” More substance appeared 
to be given to the form thus dis-’ 
tinctly adumbrated when Mr Glad- 
stone three weeks later declared 
at Edinburgh that along with the 
English bill he read the conditions 
of a “corresponding measure for 
Scotland, which will immediately 
follow it, and will march along 
with it as, I hope, this year to take 
its place in the Statute - Book.” 
Sir George Trevelyan announced 
at Glasgow that such a bill was 
“in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion.” What, therefore, was the 
surprise when, in answer to a 
request that the measure should 
be produced that it might be fully 
considered in Scotland before next 
session, Sir George Trevelyan made 
the extraordinary confession, after 
all the puffing of his intentions: 
“The Government do not propose 
to introduce a measure dealing 
with local government in Scot- 
land during this session. The 
Government have in contempla- 
tion a circular letter to be laid 
before the County Councils at 
their December meeting to ask 
for information as to any defects 
in the working of local govern- 
ment which require remedy, or 
any improvement which experience 
may suggest.” A further ques- 
tion from a supporter, ‘Do we. 
still understand that the Govern- 
ment propose next session to give 
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a Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land on similar lines to the bill for 
England?” received a reply far 
more cautious and qualified than 
the statements of months before. 
“T have no doubt whatever that 
that is the case. Whether the 
lines will be exactly the same is 
more doubtful.” It may be ques- 
tioned whether a more humiliating 
position was ever occupied by the 
head of a great office of State. 

Of the Fatal Accidents Enquiry 
Bill it is enough to say that it was 
adopted under pressure from the 
Radical wing, and has gone to the 
limbo of the other earthen pots 
thrown into the stream beside the 
huge iron vessel of Home Rule. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
even the Gladstonian members, by 
whom Sir George Trevelyan swears, 
should have grown restive ; that Dr 
Macgregor should have indignant- 
ly demanded on 29th August, “Is 
the right honourable gentleman 
aware that, in consequence of the 
apathy and delay of the Govern- 
ment, the Highland people are 
losing confidence in them?” that 
Mr Shaw should have on 8th 
September wailed over “the very 
meagre programme of legislation 
for Scotland,” and on the 13th 
even moved to reduce the Scottish 
Secretary’s salary in order to re- 
lieve his soul of the “sense of disap- 
pointment” of those who “ thought 
a further step had been taken 
when the Secretary for Scotland 
was taken into the Cabinet ;” and 
that on 22d December, within fifty- 
five hours of Christmas morning, 
Mr R. T. Reid should have lifted 
up his voice in the lamentation, 
“He was a Scotsman. They had 
been there for a year. With the 
exception of one small uncontested 
bill, not a single thing had been 
done for Scotland. They might as 
well have forgotten that country 
existed.” 
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Delay of legislation is a minor 
evil, and there is none of the sub- 
jects which have been alluded to 
with which a Unionist Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to 
deal in a less partisan and prob- 
ably a more practical manner. 
But the same cannot be said of 
errors in administration, A bad 
appointment cannot be remedied 
by an amending bill. It was the 
unfortunate fate of one of the 
first appointments made by Sir 
George Trevelyan to produce a 
series of incidents which have 
been a disgrace and disparagement 
to the public service in Scot- 
land. The enterprising draper 
who was selected for the chairman- 
ship of the Fishery Board when 
the opportunity came for effecting 
a change in its tenure, had shown 
in the conduct of municipal affairs, 
and in Parliament, business quali- 
ties of a high order, but his action 
in the election that immediately 
followed his own elevation proved 
that he was wholly wanting in the 
reserve, tact, and judgment which 
the interests of the public service 
demand. Parliamentary discus- 
sion elicited that the chairman of 
the Fishery Board’s appearance on 
an election platform in a fishing 
village was made after communi- 
cation with the Scottish Office 
and with the Patronage Secretary. 
As Dr Farquharson let out in the 
September discussion, “ He did not 
go to that meeting and speak till 
he had got from the authorities in 
London distinct permission to do 
so.” It appears that this permis- 
sion came from the Whip of the 
party, and that on the other hand 
the Scottish Office had called at- 
tention to the official custom that 
members of the Civil Service 
should not take part in a con- 
tested election. But apparently 
the “Don’t go” of the Scottish 
Office was given in a feeble tone, 
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while the “Go” of the Patronage 
Secretary was sufficient to spur 
the willing horse. In Sir George 
Trevelyan’s own words on 9th 
February, he “expressed his 
opinion to Mr Esslemont, both 
before and after, that he was run- 
ning the thing rather too fine.” In 
September he described the per- 
formance as “‘an indiscretion, if it 
was an indiscretion.” A Minis- 
ter defending a subordinate, even 
when that subordinate has gratu- 
itously got himself into & scrape, 
must not be too hardly judged ; 
but it is matter for grave regret 
that the original remonstrance was 
not couched in stronger and clearer 
terms, and that the defence was 
made in tones which showed 
failure altogether to realise the 
true character and magnitude of 
the offence. The incident led to 
a further episode, which produced 
the scandalous spectacle of the 
members of an official Board giving 
each other a flat contradiction on 
simple matters of fact, and of a pub- 
lic challenge being thrown down by 
a leading organ of public opinion, 
which has never yet been taken 
up. It may also be questioned 
whether the utility and harmony 
of that Board have been promoted 
by the getting rid of a member 
who had devoted a large part of 
his life and a large portion of his 
fortune to practical pisciculture, in 
order to make room for a provincial 
lawyer whose chief claims are said 
to have consisted in active Radical 
electioneering. 

Sir George Trevelyan has been 
little, if at all, more fortunate than 
his colleague at the Irish Office in 
the composition, coherence, and 
conduct of his small Commission. 
In a speech in September 1892, 
he announced that “a manageable 
number of competent and practical 
men” would be appointed as a 
Deer Forests Commission. It was 
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a Oommission intended to deal 
with a most delicate and thorny 
question, involving grave consider- 
ations of injury to existing rights, 
and the development of a policy 
which, if ultimately unsuccessful, 
would eventuate in increased dis- 
tress. This Commission was, of 
all others, one which should have 
in the main consisted of independ- 
ent and impartial men, assisted by 
men of special skill in agriculture 
and land values, with perhaps the 
addition of one or two others to 
bring out competing views fully 
and fairly in its deliberations. Far 
different was the course taken. 
The Commissioners were eight in 
number. Two of them, Mr Shaw 
Stewart, M.P., and Mr Forsyth, 
are Conservatives; five are ad- 
vanced Radicals; and one is re- 
ported to be that rare phenom- 
enon, a Gladstonian convert from 
Conservatism. Three of the five 
are as qualified to deal impar- 
tially with Highland land as Rob 
Roy Macgregor would have been 
to intromit with the flocks of the 
Duke of Montrose without serving 
the interests of the Clan Macgregor, 
or Evan Dhu M‘Combich to respect 
the rights of ownership in cattle of 
a Sassenach farmer in opposition 
to the order of Fergus Vich Ian 
Vohr. Indeed these famous heroes 
of fact and fiction would have had 
the advantage, for they had a most 
thorough individual acquaintance 
with the practical value of sheep 
and cows. Mr Angus Sutherland, 
M.P., was a country schoolmaster, 
who owes his seat in Parliament 
simply to the land-hunger of the 
Sutherland crofter. The land agi- 
tation made him as a politician, 
and his position as a member of 
Parliament, in view of the composi- 
tion of his constituency, is merely 
a corollary to his prepossessions on 
the very questions to be considered 
by the Commission. In September 
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1888 he informed a correspondent 
that “it is vain and idle for any 
man to say that he has a native 
land, when he has to pay to an- 
other mere subject of the State for 
a right to live in it,”—a statement 
which was either a declaration 
against rent and the letting of land 
at all, or unmitigated nonsense, or 
both. In the September immedi- 
ately preceding his appointment, 
he made a Land League speech 
at Portree, in which he urged 
his hearers to “‘ remember Mitch- 
elstown ”—it was before the days 
: of Featherstone — and appealed 
to those “who had fought the 
battle of the Braes.” Mr John 
MacLeod had qualified as agent 
for the Land League candidate 
and member for Inverness-shire, 
and was the active editor or con- 
troller of the ‘ Highland News ’— 
a paper which in the North emu- 
lates the unscrupulous vernacular 
press of Wales. He had not long 
before declared that he had “ grave 
doubts as to the right of the Duke 
of Sutherland to exact any rent,” 
and said that it was the ‘‘ bounden 
duty of the people of Sutherland 
to demonstrate that they would no 
longer tolerate deer being preferred 
to men ; they must organise shoot- 
ing- parties throughout the coun- 
try.” Mr M‘Callum, the minister 
of Muckairn, was also notorious 
for extreme Land League views 
and their violent advocacy. Mr 
Munro was a corn-factor at Inver- 
ness, whose sole qualification ap- 
peared to be that he had been 
chairman of Mr Gilbert Beith’s 
election committee. Mr Gordon, 
on the other hand, was a practical 
man, who is said to have voted 
Gladstonian since Home Rule 
affected the views of Scottish 
Roman Catholics. He is a land 
valuator in Elgin, to whom no 
exception could be taken. Sheriff 
Brand, the chairman, had the 


practical training of his work on 
the Orofter Commission, but be- 
fore his appointment to that had 
been one of the most active Glad- 
stonian partisans in the Parlia- 
ment House. His judicial posi- 
tion, and his experience in the 
Highlands, were a guarantee of 
his suitability to preside. But 
no judicial independence on the 
part of a chairman could cure the 
inherent vice of a Commission of 
eight, of whom four were “ Land 
Leaguers, solemnly asked to in- 
quire into the truth of the alle- 
gations they had themselves in- 
vented.” 

Before long this remarkable body 
was further “blown upon” by a 
mysterious incident of which one 
of its members was the hero, which 
formed the subject of an inquiry 
by the Procurator-Fiscal, with the 
result detailed by the Lord Advo- 
cate in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons on 6th 
March. If Cesar’s wife should 
not only be innocent but above 
suspicion, Sir George Trevelyan 
ought then to have been convinced 
that for a most delicate duty he 
had selected one person who, how- 
ever estimable, could not be ex- 
pected to command the confidence 
of those who knew him as a keen 
partisan. At the outset the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission gave 
promise of being conducted with 
that dignity and impartiality which 
were to be anticipated from the 
chairman. But evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. Even 
the chairman showed a curious tes- 
tiness, and a self-inculpatory readi- 
ness to fit the cap on to the heads 
of himself and his colleagues, when 
Macleod of Macleod quoted Mr 
Gladstone’s phrase about men go- 
ing forth on a mission to demoral- 
ise a people, intending to apply 
it to the local agitators; and ere 
long careful observers noted a 
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change in the spirit of the con- 
duct of the inquiry. They ob- 
served a tone of cross-examination 
adopted towards one side, and a 
readiness evinced to admit—even 
to invite—any evidence, however 
far-fetched and irrelevant, on the 
other, which converted an investi- 
gation of the practical conditions 
of to-day into a reiterated ventila- 
tion of historical and imaginary 
grievances, and which the crofters 
of Skye acknowledged by giving 
to this Commission, with a sheriff 
at its head, the sort of reception 
with which they would have wel- 
comed a Land League rioter re- 
turning from his sentence of im- 
prisonment. 

The month of September re- 
vealed even more dramatic inci- 
dents. A question was put in the 
House as to whether a payment 
which had been made to the pro- 
fessional member for his services, 
in accordance with an ordinary 
official custom, “ had caused great 


dissatisfaction, and had led to a 
suspension of the work of the Com- 


mission.” Before long it became 
certain that three members had ab- 
sented themselves from theirduties. 

In the discussion on 14th Sep- 
tember the anxious inquirers were 
beseeched not to “press the 
Government at this moment,” but 
on the 18th there was a distinct 
admission that Mr MacLeod had 
resigned. Two others had with- 
drawn their resignations; but as 
a matter of fact, for a long time 
they refrained from taking part 
in the work which was conducted 
by the other members. When 
the House met again, in reply to 
a question by Dr Macgregor how 
many members had taken part in 
the inquiry during the last two 
months, Sir George Trevelyan 
declined to say how many meet- 
ings each member had attended, 
and announced that Mr John 
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MacLeod had withdrawn his resig- 
nation. It thus became evident 
that official pressure must have 
been applied to patch up again a 
burst concern, and to humbly in- 
duce a person who ought never 
to have been appointed, and had 
taken offence at the remuneration 
of a professional colleague, to with- 
draw a resignation that should 
have been at once accepted. Was 
there ever a Royal Commission in 
connection with which Ministers 
stooped so low, and were Minis- 
ters ever before made so ridiculous 
over so little ? 

As regards other appointments 
of importance, it cannot be said 
that the present Administration 
has shown much discernment. 
Great astonishment was caused to 
the good folks of Aberdeen by the 
nomination to a theological pro- 
fessorship there; the filling of a 
medical chair at Glasgow has been 
forcibly assailed in the press; and 
St Andrews was agitated by the 
rumour of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
early intentions as to the suc- 
cessor to the late Principal Cun- 
ningham. 

It is more difficult to estimate 
the nature of the influence exer- 
cised over the efficiency of local 
administration and social peace. 
On the principle of leaving every- 
thing possible to the discretion 
of the County Councils, Sir 
George Trevelyan has, in spite 
of remonstrances from the highest 
medical and sanitary authorities, 
relaxed the salutary rule which 
discourages county medical officers 
carrying on private practice, and 
in such cases no longer withholds 
the Government grant, participa- 
tion in which had previously been 
restricted by the Scottish Office 
to counties whose medical officers 
undertook not to engage in private 
practice. On his own ipse dizit, 
and in spite of the question hav- 
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ing been discussed and otherwise 
decided in Parliament, he author- 
ised the County Council of Ross 
to pay the travelling expenses of 
its members, and when the illegal- 
ity was established, after in vain 
kicking against the pricks, was 
pinned with some difficulty to the 
formal declaration that his letter 
was withdrawn. <A very serious 
question in relation to public order, 
and the action of bodies vested 
with public duties, has been raised 
by his attitude in reference to the 
action of a northern county author- 
ity in connection with the police. 
On an estate in Sutherland the 
crofters had forcibly resisted the 
execution of legal process. The 
local force was inadequate to en- 
force the law, and the sheriff, as 
chief executive officer of the 
county, applied to the Standing 
Joint-Committee to secure the ser- 
vices of additional police. The 
Joint-Committee refused, on the 
ground of their own individual 
opinions that the rents were too 
high. Sir George Trevelyan’s par- 
liamentary utterance was, that the 
Joint-Committee had acted strict- 
ly within their right, and he ex- 
pressed his hope that their repre- 
sentations would have the effect 
which they ought to have on the 
estate management. The neces- 
sary corollary of such an attitude is, 
that the Queen’s writ is only to 
run at the pleasure of the individ- 
ual sentiments of the local bodies 
who have the duty of providing 
means for its enforcement, that 
the functions of the Crofters Com- 
mission are in practice to be super- 
seded by the action of these local 
committees, and that the discharge 
of public functions is to be con- 
verted into an engine for carrying 
out private opinions on the land 
question. The incident is one of 
grave significance for the future of 
law and order in Scotland. 
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There is no part of a Scottish 
Secretary’s duty more important 
than his influence and control over 
the large interests of our nation- 
al education. Nowhere has Sir 
George Trevelyan more conspicu- 
ously failed. His educational ad- 
ministration is an extraordinary 
record of indecision and high-hand- 
edness, of ill-considered action, of 
self-condemnatory retreat, and of 
general hotch-potch. He has in 
various speeches indicated that 
he has two sheet-anchors in the 
perplexities of public life. He 
swears by the County and Town 
Councils, and he pins his faith to 
the Scottish members, including 
the English members for Scot- 
tish seats. But almost equal to 
the reverence for Gladstonian 
M.P.’s is the respect professed for 
the elect of the local ratepayer. 
Not the least interesting feature 
in the vicissitudes of his educa- 
tional policy is the light which 
it has thrown upon the compar- 
ative strength of these two at- 
tachments. The secret was dis- 
covered in circumstances peculiarly 
dramatic. For the local bodies in 
question had been somewhat ir- 
regularly hastened into existence 
by himself, and they had been 
specially consulted by him on the 
subject under deliberation. But 
they had to take a back seat, be- 
hind the Scottish members ; and it 
also appeared that their testimony, 
unlike that of the Scottish mem- 
bers, may be weighed as well as 
counted. 

One of the last acts of the pre- 
vious Administration had been to 
formulate, on 11th August 1892, a 
carefully considered scheme for the 
most efficient application of the 
£60,000 (or, after certain deduc- 
tions, £57,000) available for sec- 
ondary education, which Scotland 
owes to the late Unionist Govern- 
That Minute had to lie on 


ment. 
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the table of Parliament for four 
weeks. It provided for the con- 
stitution of county, and, in the 
large towns, burgh committees, 
who were to report to the Educa- 
tion Department on the existing 
provision for secondary educa- 
tion, and to recommend any ad- 
ditional provision required in 
their district. It gave the De- 
partment power, after receiving 
such report, to make certain 
grants. It thus secured local in- 
quiry and report, and left to the 
Education Department the power 
of so distributing the grant as to 
obtain the maximum benefit over 
Scotland. In December 1892, Sir 
George Trevelyan took steps to 
secure the early constitution of 
the local committees, and on 31st 
January he issued what was really 
a new edition of the August Min- 
ute, containing alterations in de- 
tail, but no change of principle. 
On 27th February an attack was 
made in the House of Commons 
upon the scheme by Mr Crawford, 
and Sir George Trevelyan exhibited 
a remarkable readiness to bow to 
the storm. He described his local 
committees as “an advising board 
which might become, and he 
thought ought to become, an ex- 
ecutive local authority,” and an- 
nounced that he proposed to con- 
sult them as to an alternative 
scheme, by which the money would 
be divided among the committees 
on a population basis, to apply 
according to schemes of their own, 
in each case subject only to ulti- 
mate approval by the Department. 
He was doing this “as he thought 
it would be well to know the views 
of those who were able to speak 
for Scotland.” 

Evidently still further impressed 
by the minatory vaticinations of 
Dr Hunter, that Scotland would 
not submit to her educational 


affairs being managed by a gentle- 
man in Whitehall, and Mr Hal- 
dane’s commendations on his “ wise 
concession,” he proceeded to sus- 
pend the operation of the Minute, 
and declared that “ the Minute was 
not withdrawn, but not a penny of 
public money would be granted 
until another Minute had been 
brought before the House.” The 
situation wasacuriousone. Either 
the Minute had the force of an Act 
of Parliament, and the Scottish 
Secretary boldly emulated King 
James II. and Mr Morley in the 
exercise of a “dispensing power,” 
or the local committees were bodies 
that had no warrant for their exis- 
tence. The response of the local 
committees was far other than 
was expected. Out of thirty-nine, 
twenty-four declared for adherence 
to the original minute, and fif- 
teen for alteration. The replies 
contained “strong remonstrances,” 
and, as was said in the House, 
there had been nothing like it 
since the days of Balak and 
Balaam. The Minister’s decision 
was given in terms which exhibit 
the strength of the fetish to which 
he bows. “ Notwithstanding the 
divergence of opinion shown, and 
the large support which their 
original proposals have met with, 
my Lords feel bound to attach 
great weight to the strong expres- 
sion of opinion by the Scottish 
representatives during the debate 
upon the subject, and they hesi- 
tate, in view of it, to limit further 
than is absolutely necessary the 
freedom of local action.” 

In absolute defiance of the views 
of the large majority of bodies 
specially consulted, a new Minute 
was issued on lst May, under 
which each committee, “ guided by 
its own judgment,” was to submit 
a scheme for the distribution of a 
sum to be allotted to it, and the 
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whole amount available was to 
be divided by the Department be- 
tween the committees in propor- 
tion to the population of their dis- 
tricts. This gave the lion’s share 
of the grant to the great towns, 
where large facilities for higher- 
class education already existed, 
and starved many country districts 
where it was most needed. Before 
the new Minute had lain its month 
on the table, there was an outburst 
of dissatisfaction and remonstrance 
in Scotland. In the House of 
Commons the Scottish Secretary 
urged that it had “the advantage 
of finality,” and entreated that it 
might be passed without amend- 
ment. But finality was not yet. 
In Edinburgh a conference of ten 
local committees, over which Lord 
Elgin presided, condemned it, and 
the School Boards of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee protested, 
being justly apprehensive of the 
power accruing to the large educa- 
tional corporations on the burgh 
committees. The interesting spec- 
tacle was witnessed of the local com- 
mittees and the school boards look- 
ing to the House of Lords for aid 
against Sir George Trevelyan and 
his Scottish members. 

Immediately before the discus- 
sion in the Upper House, the 
Scottish Secretary received two 
important deputations. The first 
was from the larger school boards 
and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, and pressed the objec- 
tions felt to the institution of 
a new Executive in educational 
matters, which would confuse and 
conflict with the action of school 
boards. To it Sir George Trevelyan 
declared, in complete contradiction 
to his tone of February, that he 
had gone carefully through the 
Minute the day before, and satis- 
fied himself that these committees 
were in no sense administrative. 
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The second deputation represented 
the smaller school boards and 
county committees. There was 
then exhibited at Dover House, 
in presence of the Secretary of 
State, the delightful serio-comedy 
of a Free Church minister from 
the far north solemnly rebuk- 
ing the Scottish members for 
their apathy or active opposition 
when the original Minute was dis- 
cussed in February, and of Messrs 
Macgregor and Macfarlane rising 
straightway to make excuse, and 
explain that they were “rather 
victims than criminals,” and that 
at the hour of the morning when 
the question was brought on “it 
was hardly fair to expect them 
to do their duty properly.” Sir 
George Trevelyan’s reply was more 
of an apology than a defence: he 
refused to revert to the Minute of 
January, but he gave an under- 
taking that for next year he would 
produce what he felicitously de- 
scribedas “a Minute of concession,” 
by which there would be issued 
“a sort of a dividend” to each 
county, before dividing the bal- 
ance according to population. In 
the House of Lords, Lord Balfour’s 
weighty indictment was met by 
a half-hearted defence from Lord 
Playfair, who spoke of “ the ex- 
cellent provisions ” of the previous 
Minute; and an address to the 
Queen was carried praying her to 
disallow the Minute. The Radical 
Minister then invoked the power 
of the Crown. The address was 
responded to by a curt message 
that “it is expedient that action 
should be taken in accordance with 
the Minute in its present form.” 
Even yet, however, the desiderated 
“finality” had not been reached, 
for it was intimated that if altera- 
tions should be found to be advan- 
tageous, these would be duly laid 
before the House. A few days 
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later, Lord Balfour, while expres- 
sing “ mild surprise” at the tone of 
the reply, succeeded in eliciting a 
definite declaration that the divi- 
dend to be paid to each committee 
would be £200, and that a distinct 
statement was being made to the 
committees as to their functions. 
Thus for the time ended an extra- 
ordinary process of mistake, mis- 
calculation, and vacillation ; and it 
was not surprising that the mem- 
ber for Dundee took refuge in 
solemn silence, when asked by Mr 
Hozier, whom he had rashly inter- 
rupted in the discussion on the 
Scottish Educational Estimates, 
“if he was satisfied with the con- 
duct of Scottish business by the 
present Government.” 

On 3lst October Sir George 
Trevelyan addressed his constitu- 
ents in Glasgow. Representing a 
Government which, after an un- 
usually protracted session, was 
bankrupt of Scottish legislation, 
and vergens ad inopiam in every- 
thing else, he is reported as de- 
scribing the position of the Min- 
istry and the party in strangely 


appropriate words. “The great 
thing was to begin. They should 
work while it was yet day. They 
had a Liberal majority. Some 
time the night would come.” 
Fortune does sometimes favour 
individuals who “take on” in 
politics at the eleventh hour, but 
it is almost always fatal for Gov- 
ernments to fritter away the early 
hours of youthful energy. Indi- 
cations are not wanting that even 
in long-suffering Scotland the 
shades of night are beginning to 
gather. Dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of Scottish business in 
Parliament and the general man- 
agement of Scottish affairs is no 
monopoly of the Unionist party. 
No patriotic Scotsman can pro- 
fess that Scotland is better served 
now, with a Secretary of State 
in the Council behind the scene, 
and in the Commons, than she was 
when her legislation was attended 
to, and her reputation extended, 
alike in the conduct of affairs and 
in the triumphs of debate, in the 
days of Lord Lothian and Lord 
Advocate Robertson. 
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A Song of Glen Dun. 


A SONG OF GLEN DUN. 


Sure this is blessed Erin, an’ this the same glen! 
The gold is on the whin-bush, the waters sing again, 
An’ the Fairy Thorn’s in flower, an’ what ails my heart then ? 
Flower o’ the May, 
Flower o’ the May! 
What about the May-time 
An’ he far away ? 





Summer loves the green glen, the white bird loves the sea, 

An’ the wind must. kiss the heather-top, where the orchis hides a bee. 

As the bee is dear to the orchis sweet, so one is dear to me, 
Flower o’ the rose, 
Flower o’ the rose! | 
A thorn pricked me one day, 
sut nobody knows. 


The bracken up the braeside has rusted in the air, 
The birches stoop together, so silver-limbed an’ fair : 
Och, golden leaves are flyin’ fast, but the scarlet roan is rare ! 
Berry o’ the roan, 
Berry o’ the roan! 
The wind sighs among the trees, 
But I sigh alone. 








I knit beside the turf-fire, I spin upon the wheel. 
Winter nights for thinkin’ long !—Round runs the reel. 
But he never knew, he never knew, that here for him I’d kneel. . . 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Sparkle o’ the fire! 
Mother Mary keep my love, 
An’ send me my desire! 














Morra O'NEILL. 
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CORRYMEELA. 


Over here in England I’m helpin’ with the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day. 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorrow take the wheat ! 
Och / Corrymeela an’ the biwe sky over it. 
Ther’ a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moidhered with the bummin’ o’ the bees. 
[ wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the heat, 
Past Corrymeela with the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 
Ther’ not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his shoes. 
I'd give the pipe between my lips to see a barefoot’ child :— 
Aye, Corrymeela an’ the low south wind / 
Here’s hands so full 0’ money, an’ hearts so full o’ care ; 
By the luck o’ love! Id still go light for all I did go bare. 
“God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said :—the girl, she thought me wild. 
Far Corrymeela an’ the low south wind / 


I’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to raise 
The girls are heavy-goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase. 
When onc’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I'll be back again, 
Faith! Corrymeela in the same soft rain. 
The wisp o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town! 
For a shaugh with Andy Feelan here I'd give a silver crown ; 
But a curl o’ hair on Molly’s head, ye’ll look the like in vain. 
Sweet Corrymeela an’ the same soft rain / 


Morra O'NEILL. 
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AYESHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET 


Ayesha—A Wife of the Prophet Mahammed. 








MAHAMMED. 


A SKETCH. 


WHILE almost every woman of 
note of every religion has been 
written upon, yet, as far as the 
writer knows, Ayesha, the wife of 
the Prophet of Islam, has been 
let uncriticised and alone. Yet, 
rather than many of those women 
who before their biographies were 
written lay unremembered and 
historically unimportant in obliv- 
ion, Ayesha deserves a place—not 
merely upon the grounds that she 
was a wife of the man who has 
left almost the greatest mark in 
the history of the world, but also 
because she, as a woman, was re- 
markable alike for her personal 
attractions and for the strange 
character she possessed. Nor are 
authorities wanting from whom 
can be gathered the general char- 
acter and a considerable number 
of personalities regarding this 
“Mother of the Faithful”; for, 
unlike the times of the advent of 
a greater and diviner mission in 
Palestine, Mahammed, though only 
some six hundred years later than 
Christ, lived in an age historically 
recorded by his fellow-men—re- 
corded to such an exactitude that 
even the very days of the weeks 
and months upon which events took 
place have been handed down to us, 

Yet there is one reason why the 
subject of Ayesha is one that a 
writer, especially a student of 
things Oriental, might like to 
leave alone; because in bringing 
to the fore his wife, and in criti- 
cising her and her surroundings, 
there is forced upon him beyond 
all power of control the necessity 
of exposing the character of Ma- 
hammed in its weakest form, ig- 
noring, necessarily to the subject, 





the great personality and power of 
the man who so revolutionised the 
world, and putting him forward 
only as the husband of many wives 
—in fact, the sensualist : and thus 
bringing Mahammed before the 
eyes of the public, all attempt of 
criticism upon him is unfair. It 
is merely considering him — and 
thus to consider him is forced by 
the subject of Ayesha—in his weak- 
est moments. It is being thrown 
with him when, worn out with the 
excitement of his rhetoric or flushed 
with the success of arms, he flung 
aside, as it were a garment, his 
public life, and sank into ease in 
his harem. It is, in fact, taking 
up the vantage-ground of the ob- 
jections of so many to the author 
of the Koran that in his private 
life he was a sensualist; for, in 
finding a point to attack him 
upon, too many forget the noble 
example and noble acts of his life. 
Nor is it with Mahammed in 
the attractiveness of vigorous 
youth, with his broad command- 
ing forehead and handsome mien, 
with his firm limbs and powerful 
figure, that we have to do. The 
point at which his life is connected 
with that of Ayesha finds him 
over fifty years of age, already 
grey, sunk into a grave thought- 
ful age, and, except in the one 
case of wives, an ascetic — yet 
none the less powerful withal, for 
we find him now certain of the 
success of his mission, the acknow- 
ledged Prophet of the Lord, a king 
whose kingdom, commencing with 
divine prophecy, had now become 
a temporal one, and yet perhaps 
the poorest king that ever lived. 
Before, however, commencing to 
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detail the life of Ayesha, or even 
to write of the time at which her 
life came into contact with that of 
Mahammed, it is necessary very 
briefly to make mention of the 
domestic state of the household 
she was to enter. As a young 
man, before the time of visions 
and prophecy, Mahammed had 
married Khadija, a lady some 
twenty years his senior. There 
is little of romance on his part 
about the match. He, young and 
strong, had successfully led a cara- 
van, in which the lady Khadija was 
interested, into Syria, and had re- 
turned laden with the fruits of his 
enterprise and skill in dealing with 
the Syrian merchants. Khadija 
was rich, Mahammed poor; but 
the widow had set her affections 
upon the brave young man, and, 
by sending her sister as an inter- 
mediary, proposed for his hand. 
The offer was at once accepted, 
and the match turned out most 
successfully ; for we read that al- 
though Ayesha never saw Khadija 
—for the latter died before Ma- 
hammed, as an old man, took the 
former to wife—yet she was wont 
to be jealous in after-years at her 
husband’s reiterated praises of his 
first wife. 

The mission of Mahammed was 
a great deal owing to Khadija, 
who, by implicitly intrusting to 
his care not only her personal 
goods but her conscience and her 
religion, encouraged him in his 
train of thought ; and her implicit 
belief in him, and her obedience 
to his every wish, fostered not a 
little in the mind of the man of 
strange dreams the idea of his 
divine mission. From her influ- 
ence in helping to form the char- 
acter of Mahammed, and to sus- 
tain him in his earlier days, she 
may be said to have played a 
more important part in the his- 
tory of Islam than Ayesha ever 
did, whose influence, so far from 


exerting him to go forward, was, 
if anything, a restraining one, an 
influence made all-powerful by 
mutual love, and which served not 
a little to soften the harshness 
which now and again comes to the 
surface in Mahammed’s later days. 
But Khadija had died a few 
years before Mahammed wedded 
Ayesha, the favourite daughter of 
Abou Becr, whose residence in 
Sunah, a suburb of Medina, was 
one of the most popular resorts of 
the great men of the city. When 
only six or seven years of age, 
Ayesha was formally betrothed to 
the Prophet, at this time celebrat- 
ing his nuptials with the widow 
of an Abyssinian refugee, a lady 
of the name of Sanda. At the 
time of the betrothal Mahammed 
probably knew little or nothing of 
his fiancée. Actuated probably 
by the idea of an alliance with the 
family of Abou Becr solely upon 
political grounds, we cannot sup- 
pose that it was by any special 
desire of his own that Ayesha 
was chosen ; rather it seems to be 
that she was the only eligible 
daughter of Abou Becr, as several 
years elapsed before the marriage 
took place, whereas, had there been 
one of an age more suitable, Ma- 
hammed would probably have en- 
tered into the alliance at once. 
The two or three years elapsed, 
and Ayesha, mounted on a camel, 
was borne in Arab fashion to her 
husband. Mahammed did not at 
first, it seems, regard her as in any 
way different from the other wo- 
men of his harem, for shortly after 
wedding her he added another 
bride to his household, Hafsa, the 
daughter of Omar, by marrying 
whom he allied himself to another 
of the most powerful men of the 
city,—and, curiously enough, the 
fathers of these two wives, mar- 
ried so nearly at one time, after- 
wards succeeded the Prophet as 
Caliphs, first Abou Becr and 
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secondly Omar. Nor was Hafsa 
the sole object afforded to the 
jealousy of Ayesha, for Maham- 
med, the more forcible part of his 
mission completed, was at this 
time less engaged in public affairs, 
and able to enjoy with more lib- 
erty his domestic life. Certainly 
all matters of import were left to 
be considered by him alone, but 
he was wise enough almost with- 
out exception to confer with those 
whom he had made his compan- 
ions. Certainly he still led the 
daily prayers at the mosque at 
Medina which his house adjoined, 
yet his great energy was some- 
what leaving him. The energy of 
mind, it is true, remained to the 
last, but the energy of body was 
gone, nor was there much further 
need for it: the desire of his life 
was accomplished ; Islam was no 
longer the cherished dream of an 
enthusiast, it was the accomplish- 
ed victory of a master-mind, the 
accepted religion of Arabia. 
Thus as Mahammed became 
aged his home-life increased, and 
with the now more numerous hours 
spent in rest and quiet he turned 
“his mind to matrimony, and in- 
troduced into his household at but 
short intervals new wives. Yet 
the simplicity of his life is pathe- 
tic. The small rooms, one to each 
wife, leading out upon the court 
of the mosque, furnished with 
little but a mattress, the plain 
food which served for his diet, the 
simple raiment that he wore, all 
give the keynote of the Prophet’s 
ways. But there can be no criti- 
cism of Mahammed here. It is 
with Ayesha that we have to deal, 
and only as his character touches 
hers can we consider him. His 
power as an organiser, his zeal, 
his firm belief in himself and his 
mission, cannot here be touched 
upon, and so all we see of him is 
in his domestic life, a man at 
rough ease in his harem. 
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The wives taken by Mahammed 
after his marriage with Ayesha 
were Zeineb, Om Salma, and then 
again the divorced wife of his 
friend Seid, Zeineb II. Owing to 
the difficulties in the way of his 
alliance with the last-mentioned 
lady, there was revealed the pas- 
sage of the Koran instituting the 
veil, which has now become a part 
of the life of womanhood in the 
East. In the presence only of 
father, husband, sons, nephews, 
slaves, and children may the veil 
be removed ; and for the reason of 
this then newly instituted seclu- 
sion of women, curtains were hung 
over the doors of the small rooms 
forming the eastern side of the 
court of the mosque, behind which, 
invisible to the outer world, Ayesha 
and her fellow “ Mothers of the 
Faithful” sat. Another wife of 
Mahammed’s, Juweira, was a cap- 
tive from a conquered tribe, A 
ransom for her return to her people 
was demanded by the soldiery who 
took her captive, which she, think- 
ing exorbitant, objected to, and in 
seeking redress was brought before 
Mahammed, who, apparently with 
little or no difficulty, persuaded 
her to enter his harem. Yet in 
spite of these numerous rivals, 
Ayesha, by exerting her tact and 
preserving her beauty, maintained 
the foremost position in the heart 
of her husband. 

There must be alluded to a story 
of Ayesha, known as “her mis- 
adventure,”—one of the most im- 
portant of all the events in her 
life, and one which nearly lost for 
her for ever her unique position 
in her husband’s regards. 

Mahammed and his party were 
returning from Morraseh, and one 
of the customs of the camp and 
caravan was that the ladies of the 
party should, before dawn, enter 
their camel-litters, so as to be on 
the road before the sun rose, and 
thus escape the gaze of man. The 
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litters were accordingly placed be- 
fore the doors of the tents, and 
the women would creep in, while 
the camel-drivers would stand at 
a distance until sufficient time had 
been given for the women to settle 
themselves, when once more the 
men would approach and lift the 
litters on to the camels’ backs. 
The same plan was practised at 
their arrival in camp, and is still 
common throughout those parts of 
the East where travelling has to 
be carried on by means of camels 
or mules. However, on their ar- 
rival from their last march it was 
found that Ayesha’s litter was 
empty, and a few hours later the 
city was struck by the sight of 
Ayesha, carefully veiled, riding on 
a camel led by one Safuan. Her 
story was simple. The camel- 


drivers had placed the litter be- 
fore the door of her tent, and she, 
detained by some reason, had 
failed to enter it before the men 
had approached and carried it 


away. Finding herself thus left, 
she lay down by the roadside, and 
was awoke by Safuan, who, recog- 
nising her, lifted her on to his own 
cainel and brought her safely to 
the Prophet’s residence in Medina. 

A man in the position of Ma- 
hammed naturally possessed many 
enemies, and these were not slow 
in taking advantage of the matter 
to make capital out of it. Ayesha’s 
name was dragged in the dirt. 
Distressed thus to be put to shame, 
she became sad and ill; and at 
length, her husband giving his 
permission, she withdrew to her 
father’s, Abou Becr’s, house at 
Sunah, a course of action that but 
added to the babble of scandal 
already afloat. At length Ma- 
hammed, incensed at the coarse 
jokes at his own and his wife’s 
expense, severely rated the people 
from the pulpit in the mosque ; 
and shortly afterwards, visiting 
the house of Abou Becr, heard 
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from the lips of sobbing Ayesha 
an oath of her innocence. As she 
uttered the words, one of those 
strange dream-trances to which 
Mahammed seems to have been 
peculiarly subject came over him. 
All must have known that some 
revelation was taking place, but in 
what this revelation would result 
it was impossible to say. Gently 
they laid him upon a couch, while 
his weeping child-wife and her 
relations watched over him. 

He woke ; and woke to tell her 
that God had revealed to him 
her perfect innocence. Thus the 
tragedy ended, and the tears were 
wiped away. Ayesha returned to 
her husband’s dwelling, and once 
more regained and held her former 
position of favourite in his heart. 

Unimportant as the story may 
sound, yet it has had a vast in- 
fluence upon the world of Islam, 
for upon this tale of the “ misad- 
venture of Ayesha” a sura, or 
chapter, was revealed, that settled, 
for as long as Islam holds its sway, 
the laws of divorce and punish- 
ment for misbehaviour. 

Shortly after this event happen- 
ed one of those terrible scenes of 
butchery and slaughter of which 
one is continually reading all 
through oriental history. It was 
at the conquest of the Beni Ko- 
reitsa. Mahammed had referred 
to the general in command to pass 
sentence upon the prisoners, and 
he, actuated by private desires as 
well as public good, commanded 
all the men to be put to death. 
Mahammed upheld this sentence, 
and thus has brought upon him- 
self the responsibility for an act 
as inglorious as it was cruel. Even 
more, he is said with his own eyes 
to have witnessed the slaughter 
in the market-place of many hun- 
dreds of men. Ayesha, firm in her 
belief that Mahammed was God’s 
Prophet, that every act, every 
word of his was inspired, yet could 
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not let this scene pass without 
bravely and publicly avowing her 
horror ; nor do her words seem to 
have been without effect, for the 
commentators add that after- 
wards Mahammed grew ashamed 
of his brutal act and bitterly re- 
pented. Yet in telling of the be- 
heading of these hundreds of men, 
we have not reached the darkest 
spot in Mahammed’s character 
upon that occasion, for that same 
night he caused to be brought to 
him the widow of one of the very 
men who had been so slain. Of 
this Jewess Rihana we hear but 
little: she remained in his harem 
but a little while, and died. To 
admirers of Mahammed’s great 
personality such cases are most 
painful, not only as showing that 
the great character he maintained 
almost throughout his life was 
susceptible to external influence, 
but also as forming a basis of at- 
tack for those who, in their hatred 
of Islam, consider Mahammed as 
the personification of evil. The 
great power of the man, the great 
scheme of his religion, divine in 
that it preached the unity of God 
to a people whose gods were 
many ; bad in that it instituted 
moral codes and laws which, though 
suited well enough to the age in 
which the Prophet lived, have 
since that age prevented and 
checked any progress,—here all 
this must be left untouched. Ma- 
hammed has to be shown, not 
as he is considered by the writer, 
not as he is considered by all who 
have made any study of Islam and 
oriental history, but as a weak 
type of oriental manhood. 

Again and again girls and 
women were added to the harem 
of the Prophet. Miriam, a Coptic 
maid, was sent from Egypt, who 
bore Mahammed a son, a cause of 
jealousy to Ayesha. But her son 
died, as had Mahammed’s other 
children, only one daughter, Fati- 


ma, married to Ali, surviving him. 
Abou Safian, a friend who had 
died, left behind him a widow, by 
name Om Habiba, to whom Ma- 
hammed became affianced ; but be- 
fore his nuptials with her, by 
another act of cruelty rivalling 
even that of his marriage with 
Rihana, Saafia, a young girl, was 
added to his household—although 
in this case, unlike that of Rihana, 
who, it may be remembered, sank 
and died of grief in the harem, the 
heroine of the story deserves little 
or no pity, for she is said to have 
forgotten her affection toward her 
husband, who, upon the very day 
she wedded Mahammed, had died 
under torture, and bestowed her 
heart upon her new husband. It 
was just at the time of his adding 
this new plaything to his already 
large stock that through the de- 
sire for revenge he nearly lost his 
life from poison, bestowed by the 
hand of a Jewess whose relations 
had been slain, and who bravely 
acknowledged her guilt, nay, gloried 
in it, and paid the penalty of 
death. 

Yet in spite of all these changing 
fancies of the fickle Prophet, we 
find Ayesha still in possession of 
his heart. While the rest served 
him merely as playthings, she was 
his wife, his companion ; and when 
at length he felt the illness coming 
upon him which was to bring his 
end, he sought her company alone. 
For a time he would leave her 
chamber every day to lead the 
prayers in the adjacent mosque. 
Yet he seemed to realise his end 
was drawing nigh, and once, in his 
last public address, he hinted at 
what was so soon to follow. The 
people understood, and wept. 

The weakness increased. The 
doors of the mosque, save one, 
were closed, and the place became 
hushed and deserted. Day by day 
he sank, yet his spirit died not; 
for the few words he would from 
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time to time speak were all of 
the blessings that awaited him. 
Ayesha was with him always, and 
tenderly she nursed him as he lay, 
alternately delirious in burning 
fever or sunk in exhaustion. 

The end approached. For a 
time he had been too weak to lead 
the prayers ; but on this day, just 
as Abou Becr had commenced, 
Mahammed entered. Wearily he 
sank upon the floor of the mosque, 
too weak to pray. Slowly he was 
led back to Ayesha’s chamber, 
where at the door, with the flicker 
of departing life, he spoke to his 
friends. They carried him within. 
His lips moved in prayer, in which 
Ayesha joined in monotonous repe- 
tition, until gradually, with his 
head resting upon the bosom of 
her who had so loved him and so 
tenderly nursed him, he passed 
away in death. 

So far we have seen but one 
side of the character of Ayesha. 
One of a number of wives, remark- 
able for little except her beauty 
and the delicate tact with which 
she maintained her supremacy in 
the heart of the Prophet from 
almost the day she was married to 
him until his death, she appears 
as little but an Arab woman, kind, 
gentle, loving, and jealous, at 
times excusedly so. Adoring a 
man forty years her senior with 
the love she might have been ex- 
pected to have bestowed upon one 
whose undivided attentions were 
her own, one who was in the full 
vigour of life, there is heard no 
ill word of her,—her “ misadven- 
ture” being so explained, and 
doubtless truthfully explained, 
that even the jealous husband 
was appeased and satisfied. Yet 
under this smooth veil of domestic 
love there burned another spirit, 
pent up by force of circum- 
stances during her married life ; 
set free only when death had re- 
moved its obstacle, had broken 


down the gates that had held it 
prisoner, and the Prophet was in 
his grave. Yet it was no spirit 
of rebellion against her husband. 
Nay, it was his very memory and 
the holiness in which she held 
that memory that formed the fuel 
that set it ablaze, 

We have done with Ayesha 
now as the tender child-wife: we 
meet her again, unrecognisable, as 
an avenger of death. The gentle 
nurse of the Prophet’s last hours 
has gone, and in her place we see 
a figure with flaming eyes and dis- 
hevelled hair, crying the cry that 
sO many women in the world’s 
history have cried, “ Death and 
Revenge!” During Mahammed’s 
life lost in his personality, we see 
her now with a personality of her 
own as remarkable as his: we see 
her, like the heroine of some Greek 
play, calling to the world to flock 
around her under the standard of 
*“‘ Revenge.” 

Mahammed had died in 632 a.p., 
and since his death two Caliphs, 
or successors, had passed away— 
the first, Abou Becr, the father of 
Ayesha, who had reigned two years, 
and, secondly, Omar, who held the 
Caliphate for eleven years ; and at 
the time in which the transition 
took place in the character of 
Ayesha, a third, Osman, had held 
the throne for twelve years, so 
that she was no longer a young 
woman. Since Mahammed’s death 
twenty-five years had passed, and 
Ayesha had now probably reached 
the age of forty. 

During this time she had lived 
in the same dwelling with the 
“ Mothers of the Faithful,” guard- 
ing the Prophet’s tomb—a life of 
inactivity, of no great interest. 

But the peaceful state of Islam 
was ended. With the latter days 
of Osman commenced the break- 
ing of the peace, the falling away, 
that so increased in the years to 
follow, until Mahammed’s _suc- 
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cessors, the Oaliphs, weakened by 
party strife, sunk in debauchery 
and sin, living in a state to sup- 
port which the taxes had to be 
increased, paying but little atten- 
tion to aught but their women and 
their slaves, died away—died by 
assassination and by poison, until 
the line existed no more; until 
the great learning which even the 
libertines had collected to their 
courts had become, as connected 
with them, distasteful to the world ; 
and until the gradually increasing 
wave of indignation wiped them 
out for ever. Twenty-five years 
only had passed since the founder 
of Islam, and yet we see Islam, no 
longer united as it was in the flush 
of victory, but torn by party strife 
and rebellion. 

It is not necessary here to con- 
sider the rebellion in any light ex- 
cept as it influences Ayesha; yet 
to show that in its proportions it 
was not to be despised, mention 
must be made that such cities as 
Kufa and Bussorah had joined in 
it. . The misgovernment of Osman 
had called it into being,—not such 
misgovernment as afterwards ap- 
pears in the history of his suc- 
cessors, but incapability of restrain- 
ing the turbulent Arab tribes over 
whom he was called to hold sway. 
Ayesha is accused of having helped 
to stir up the revolt ; certain it is 
her brother Mahammed was mixed 
up init. Yet even if Ayesha spoke 
words against Osman, they were 
probably spoken only as comparing 
his weakness to the strength of 
character that had been the suc- 
cess of her husband, and her 
future conduct quite clears her 
from the accusation of ever hav- 
ing instigated or even given tacit 
approval in the state of affairs that 
followed. Her position must be 
remembered. She was one of the 
principal links still existing con- 
necting that epoch with the life 
of Mahammed. Abou Becr and 
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Omar, Mahammed’s chief com- 
panions, were dead and buried, 
and not many remained of those 
whose lives had been to any degree 
contemporary with his. Therefore 
great importance must have been 
attached to any word Ayesha 
spoke; and as the commentators 
all agree in the fact that her wit 
was a ready one, it is highly prob- 
able that she spoke some ill-chosen 
words, which, when she saw the 
importance attached to them, she 
would willingly have withdrawn. 
But it was too late. No course 
remained to her but to leave the 
city. She had no wish to become 
embroiled in the strife of which, 
now that it had become a strife, 
she heartily disapproved. She left 
therefore for Mecca to perform the 
pilgrimage, but she was unsuccess- 
ful in withdrawing her brother, 
head and heart in the revolt, with 
her; but before she withdrew she 
remained long enough to see how 
serious things were becoming. The 
insurgents, encamped without the 
city walls, appealed to her to let 
them enter to pay homage to the 
Prophet’s tomb. She refused. A 
few days later she left the town. 
Then happened a scene as tragic 
as it is sad. Osman, old and 
weary, struck by a stone from the 
rebels, who had now forced an 
entry into the city and the mosque, 
fell from the pulpit wounded. His 
friends carried him within his 
house. Day by day the state of 
affairs became more precarious. 
At length the end arrived, Gain- 
ing an entrance by various means, 
the house was carried, the mob 
rushed in, and Osman, his body 
protected by his faithful wife, who 
was wounded in the scuffle, was 
cut down and slain. The red 
blood flowed over the leaves of 
the Koran he was reading. 

The Meccan pilgrimage was over, 
and Ayesha was on her return 
journey. Met by a messenger 
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bearing the news of the Caliph’s 
death, she turned back, full of 
wrath and revenge. Ali, whose 
doubting words at the time of her 
“misadventure” had left a still 
open wound in Ayesha’s heart, had 
succeeded as Caliph. This, no 
doubt, was fuel to the fire of her 
anger. In spite of the restrictions 
of the veil and her sex, Ayesha 
threw aside all restraint, and en- 
tered heart and soul into a move- 
ment the object of which was to 
avenge the death of Osman. 

For three months she strove to 
raise troops, but Ali’s position at 
Medina was firm, and the Arabs 
hesitated before they would throw 
themselves into a small minority 
to fight against law and order al- 
ready established, and which more- 
over had the military on their side. 
But no want of success could deter 
Ayesha from her purpose. Her 
mission in her own mind was as 
divine a one as her husband’s had 
been ; she was called by God to 
avenge the horrid sacrilege. Os- 
man’s person, as a successor of the 
Prophet, was sacred; he was his 
“ Khalifa,” he upon whom the 
command had fallen, and though 
the gift of prophecy had ended 
with Mahammed, the person of his 
successor was none the less sacred, 
—and Osman was slain, brutally 
murdered in his own dwelling. 

In three months they left Mecca, 
Ayesha and her band of only two 
or three thousand men, many of 
whom came from the more distant 
cities. 

Although we find Ayesha incap- 
able of being deterred by insuccess 
or by reasoning, yet before the 
march is accomplished we see her 
almost turned back by the vague 
remembrance of a superstition. 
We find the purpose on which she 
had so set her heart thrown aside 
for a time by the barking of a dog. 
No doubt her wild excitement dur- 
ing the two months she spent at 


Mecca in fostering the party which 
was to avenge the Caliph’s death 
overstrung her nerves, and when, 
on the long quiet desert march, she 
had time to think, she felt the re- 
sult of her exertions. The story is 
a curious one. One evening, ar- 
riving at a village, her party were 
received by the barking of the dogs 
of the Arabs who inhabited it, and 
Ayesha, though at every village 
they had so far halted at must 
have occurred the same scene, 
suddenly called to mind some ill- 
omened words of Mahammed, 
spoken no doubt with a hidden 
meaning that Ayesha had failed to 
comprehend. ‘ Woe betide the 
wife of mine at whom the dogs 
bark,” he had said, possibly allud- 
ing to scandal or the evil tongue of 
men. But in Ayesha’s impression- 
able mind the words were too real. 
Screaming in her litter on the 
camel’s back, for a time she insisted 
on returning to Mecca, and it was 
finally only by a ruse that she was 
persuaded to proceed. Some com- 
mentators, giving the story still 
more point, say that Mahammed 
mentioned the name of the village, 
and, on inquiry, Ayesha found the 
names corresponded. If so, there 
was at least some reason for the 
superstitious woman to feel de- 
pressed at so curious a coincidence. 

At length her little army halted 
outside the walls of Bussorah, and 
Ayesha was again calling upon the 
people to avenge the death of Os- 
man. Their presence made itself 
sufficiently felt to stir up party 
feeling within the city, and with 
party feeling came excitement and 
riots. A parley was held, but the 
manner of the parley came to be 
recrimination. Ayesha was accused 
of unwomanliness unbecoming to a 
widow of the Prophet, while she in 
turn stigmatised those who heard 
unmoved the cry for vengeance on 
the murderers of the Caliph as 
themselves assassins. Nought re- 
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sulted of the parley but fighting, 
which was only put a stop to by a 
truce—a truce that was broken but 
shortly afterwards by the rebel 
party, whose ranks were fast filling 
from the city. In the dusk, at 
evening service in the great mosque, 
they seized the governor of the 
city, a partisan of Ali. In a mo- 
ment the strife began. The rebels 
were successful, and all who could 
be found who had connived at the 
death of Osman were led out and 
executed. Ayesha was not idle 
after her victory. Letters were 
sent throughout the provinces an- 
nouncing the success, and crying 
upon the people to rise. 

Meanwhile Ali was in Medina, 
and on hearing that Ayesha’s suc- 
cess in Bussorah was real, saw the 
necessity of prompt action, and, 
raising a troop, set out to quell a 
rebellion which had with such 
difficulty been started in Mecca, 
but had now become a source of 
danger and alarm to the Caliphate. 
Yet Ali, in spite of the slight that 
had been offered him in questioning 
his right to the throne, in spite 
that he had seen his governor at 
Bussorah seized and imprisoned, 
and the men who had helped him 
to the throne executed, felt that 
for the sake of Islam, and also no 
doubt for the sake of Ayesha, the 
rebellion must if possible be quelled 
by gentler means than war. 

The two armies were encamped 
near one another, and a parley was 
held between the chiefs of each. 
We are not told whether Ayesha 
herself took part in the proceed- 
ings, but no doubt she was kept 
constantly informed of all that 
was going on. All went well for 
a time, when a fit of over-zeal and 
the love of war and plunder, so in- 
herent in the Arab nature, forced 
them to battle by ar attack made 
exactly contrary to orders. In 
the darkness of the night a battle 
took place such as was seldom 
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fought between the Arabs and 
the infidels, even when under 
the leadership of Mahammed him- 
self, and when propagating their 
religion. And in this battle the 
friend and the foe were of one 
religion, one faith, and yet they 
fought with all the fanatic fury of 
religious warfare. 

The rebels were beaten and took 
to flight, but even in the hour of 
defeat Ayesha comes to the fore. 
From her litter on the camel’s back, 
its woodwork pierced with arrows, 
she still continued, thrusting her 
dishevelled head through the small 
window, to cry — “Death and 
Revenge !” 

Round the camel of Ayesha the 
battle waged hottest ; but no force 
could stand against Ali’s superior 
strength and numbers, and Ayesha 
was taken prisoner. To a remote 
part of the camp she was led, and 
there handed over to the care of 
her brother Mahammed, who, im- 
plicated in the murder of Osman, 
was now heart and soul with Ali. 

Here our record of Ayesha ends. 
From Bussorah she was taken back 
to Medina with the honour due to 
her position. All was forgiven and 
forgotten, and from henceforth until 
her death she played no important 
part in the history of Islam. She 
became afterwards but an object 
of interest, and perhaps some vener- 
ation, to the multitude of pilgrims 
who flocked to the Prophet’s tomb 
in the chamber in which she 
dwelt,—for he was buried where 
he had died ; and here spellbound 
the pilgrims would sit and listen 
to the anecdotes of his life with 
which she would pass away the 
long hours. 

Here, too, in the chamber where 
her husband the Prophet of Islam 
had breathed his last, resting his 
head upon her bosom, she passed 
away, surviving him no less than 
forty-eight years. 

Watrer B. Harris. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR.—IIL 


Taat old Calcutta ambition of 
mine to get farther afield —to 
penetrate into the mysterious 
Mofussil—was adequately realised 
in 1862, when I was translated to 
Oudh. At the present time the 
distance of Lucknow from Cal- 
cutta is, comparatively speaking, 
a mere stone’s-throw, and may be 
travelled by rail without a break 
in about a day and a half. In 
1862 it was a journey of many 
days, made laboriously in the bar- 
baric contrivance known as the 
palk ghari, except as to some 250 
miles (Calcutta to Ranigunj, and 
Allahabad to Cawnpore) which 
could be done by rail. Day after 
day one plodded along from Rani- 
gunj to Allahabad by way of the 
Grand Trunk Road, until one got 
heartily sick of that splendid en- 
gineering work, and could see no 
good in it whatever. To-day 
Quettah, or even Kandahar, is, by 
time, nearer to Deoghur than then 
Lucknow was. But time and the 
palki ghart run through the longest 
course at last, and in the early 
morn of an April day I reached 
Oudh’s capital. 

Yule was then tiger-shooting in 
the Nepaul Terai—his last per- 
formance in the character of tiger- 
slayer—and I was not without hope 
that he would summon me to his 
camp, to talk “shop” with him in 
the moments that could be spared 
from shikar. There was some 
little excuse for this hope, in that 
I was called upon to organise a 
revenue department newly created 
by him, as to which his personal 
counsel would have been invalu- 
able. But, unfortunately, he did 
not see eye to eye with me in this 
matter. No request came to me 
to join his forest camp, and while 


I constructed a departmental sys- 
tem out of Abkari and stamps at 
headquarters, my chief hunted 
through the swamps and jungles 
that lie at the foot of the Hima- 
laya. 

Very fortunate were the privi- 
leged few who were with Yule on 
that occasion. Herky Ross, the 
champion rifle-shot of India, and 
brother of the first English cham- 
pion, Bob Aitken, the hero of the 
bailey-guard of the Lucknow Re- 
sidency, Colonel Towers, and ano- 
ther globe-trotter, were of the 
party. The tigers shot numbered 
forty —a record that has never 
been touched, I fancy, before or 
since, not even when tigers have 
been netted and imprisoned and 
put down for the shooters, as was 
done by Jung Bahadhoor’s people 
for the Duke of Edinburgh’s party. 

They had a fair amount of ex- 
citement with their sport, those 
fortunate people. One fighting 
tigress got upon the pad of a 
beating elephant occupied by a 
chuprassie, and was cut about by 
the tulwar of that chuprassie un- 
til it dropped to the ground, and 
was there killed by gun and rifle 
shots of the party. On another 
occasion a tigress, more vicious, 
or of more effective vice than the 
other, got upon a pad ridden by a 
chowkidar, and seizing that un- 
fortunate between its teeth, flung 
him to and fro as a terrier worries 
a rat, until the life of him was 
gone—a murder promptly avenged 
by half-a-dozen bullets. 

Then it happened that Ross, 
somehow or other, got thrown 
from the elephant he rode into a 
heavy swamp, and also in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a tiger, and 
had to be extricated from that 
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doubly inconvenient situation ; and 
(fourthly) it came about that in a 
scrimmage with a tiger in the 
forest, the elephant ridden by Yule 
bolted among the low- branched 
trees, with the natural consequen- 
ces that the howdah was wrecked, 
and its contents, including the 
rider, thrown to the ground and 
scattered, Yule being so much 
bruised and shaken that he had to 
lie up for a day or two. But 
these contretemps and any other 
that occurred did not impair the 
general character of that expedi- 
tion as a splendid success. 

It will be observed that the 
accidents I have mentioned above 
were associated with, and two of 
them caused by, elephants. Now, 
people who cry out against the 
danger of tiger-shooting on foot 
are very apt to regard tiger-shoot- 
ing from elephants as_ perfectly 
safe. I have often heard this 
view expressed, and never agreed 
with it since the time when I had 
seen enough of both methods to 
compare one with the other. My 
experience justifies my holding 
another opinion. My life and 
limbs have been jeopardised over 
and over again when I have shot 
from elephants, and never appre- 
ciably so when I shot on foot ; and 
I believe that a man who has con- 
fidence in himself, care for the 
loading of his guns, and knowledge 
of what he is about, is safer when, 
confronting a tiger in the open, 
he has only himself to depend 
upon, than when he is largely 
dependent upon the humours and 
vagaries of a beast in which it is 
unwise to have any confidence 
whatever. The accidents that 
occur to the man afoot are, I 
admit, more likely to be serious 
or fatal than those which befall 
the elephant rider; but there is 
less probability of any mishap 
arising. In some instances ele- 
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phants are indispensable. This is 
the case when one shoots in the 
high and heavy cover of the 
Terai swamps or in the long grass 
of the Ganges valley and other 
tiger-grounds; and then only, in 
my judgment, is the elephant en- 
durable. 

Although my description of the 
elephant, if I gave it in the fullest 
detail, would not be as defamatory 
as was that written by Charles 
Reade, I entertain an opinion of 
that beast which would shock 
many thousands of the admiring 
friends of Jumbo and his successor 
in the Zoo. 

These admirers are apt to rhap- 
sodise about the intelligence and 
docility of the elephant. What 
can be said of the sagacity of a 
gormandising beast that, after a 
light repast of paper bags, con- 
cluded the entertainment by swal- 
lowing a leather purse? This was 
recently one of the intellectual 
feats of a Zoo elephant. Accord- 
ing to my observation, the ele- 
phant is intelligent in a diabolical 
way at times, but rarely up to the 
mark when its intelligence would 
be useful. So with its docility : 
that quality is prominent no doubt 
when the exhibition of it is con- 
venient to the elephant; but one 
often looks for it in vain when it 
is needed for the convenience of 
any other living creature. Then 
the elephant is a revengeful beast : 
it is treacherous often, and, with 
few exceptions, an arrant coward. 

How very uncertain the docility 
of an elephant may be, and how 
revenge may be substituted for 
that quality, was illustrated by an 
event that is fresh in my mind. 
A mahout tried to drive his ele- 
phant into the centre of a newly 
excavated tank. The elephant 


found out with its trunk that a 
hole of some depth was just before 
it, and would not move. The 
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mahout persisted, and urged the 
recalcitrant elephant with the iron 
goad (the gujbdg), and, after a 
short conflict, the elephant seized 
the mahout with its trunk, dragged 
him off his seat on its neck, and 
placing him below its forefeet, 
trampled the life out of him. This 
animal had some reason for being 
annoyed by its driver ; but there is 
nothing to be said in extenuation 
of another elephant that, 2 propos 
of nothing, tossed me with its 
tusk. I was feeding that brute in 
the even-tide when the day’s work 
was done, and this toiler with 
others had to be tended and en- 
couraged: I was feeding it with 
delicacies dear to the elephantine 
palate, and without rhyme or 
reason that docile and intelligent 
creature butted me into the air, 
no doubt with a benevolent in- 
tention of impaling me, that was 
frustrated by my offering no resist- 
ance to the tusk, and by the blunt- 
ness of that weapon. 

Much praise—in my opinion too 
much and undeserved praise—is 
lavished upon the elephant because 
of its clever detection of treacher- 
ous ground—bog or quicksand—ly- 
ing in its path. It is true that the 
elephant, with that remarkable 
caution which is a part of its ego- 
tistical and pusillanimous char- 
acter, will feel its way with its 
trunk when doubt occurs to it as 
to the security with which it may 
advance by another footstep. But, 
unfortunately, its discrimination 
between what is and what is not 
JSussund (bog or quicksand) often 
fails. It will obstinately refuse 
to enter a swamp that is perfectly 
safe, and it will, without protest 
of any kind, rush into the most 
treacherous place, where even the 
elephant’s huge frame may be ab- 
sorbed without touch of a sound 
foundation. 

The fussing of an elephant was 
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a not unfrequent incident in the 
tiger-shooting of the Terai. In- 
stances have been known of an 
elephant sinking altogether in 
Jussund, in spite of every effort 
to extricate it. Mr (since Sir 
Charles) Wingfield, Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, was, I believe, 
on one occasion occupied for two 
or three days in getting one out 
of the morass into which it had 
sunk almost out of sight; and [ 
have more than once lost several 
hours in manceuvring these talented 
animals out of that particular difli- 
culty. 

Nor does the elephant, under 
these circumstances, exhibit that 
appreciation of the efforts made 
to aid it which might be expected 
by its admirers. As a fact, it then 
becomes more dangerous to man 
than usual—at least to any man 
rash enough to get within reach 
of that trunk which is now grop- 
ing all round for anything that 
may be pressed under behemoth’s 
feet to make some sort of founda- 
tion. For where branches or sap- 
lings are procurable, these are 
employed for the purpose of giving 
the sunken creature foothold, and 
are placed cautiously within reach 
of its trunk for that purpose ; but 
the elephant is not too particular 
about its material, and will take 
its human ally, who is working 
heart and hand for its release, just 
as soon as a sapling. Sometimes 
a fussed elephant is hauled out by 
its comrades with tackle made up 
of the chains that are part of the 
elephantine gear. 

Anticipating somewhat, I will 
now give an example of elephants 
refusing when there was no /us- 
sund to justify their hesitation. I 
was alone at the time, and, in the 
absence of any second gun, could 
arrange for no stops, or hope to 
kill the tiger I was after other- 
wise than by shooting it myself. 
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That tiger had been marked down 
in a narrow strip of tall reeds on 
the forest side of a long swamp of 
about 40 yards in width. There 
was just room for elephants to pass 
in single file along the edge of the 
cover, between the swamp and a 
precipitous cliff, which descended 
from the stretch of forest 30 or 40 
feet above. On the opposite side 
of the swamp, which was there- 
away clear water devoid of reed 
or grass, was open country, where 
I should have placed a second gun 
if I had had one: the swamp was 
notorious for its dangerous char- 
acter, and no attempt was made 
to put my elephants into it. Be- 
lieving, from previous experience, 
that the tiger would, when roused, 
make for the jungle by one of the 
water-courses that formed ap- 
proaches to it, I posted myself up 
there in a position from which I 
could command the swamp, and 
the Indian file of elephants slowly 
advancing along the edge; and 
before long the tiger broke, but 
not on the forest side. It made 
straight across the swamp for the 
open country, where was no man 
to hinder its retreat. It made its 
way through the cover below me 
without my getting a chance ; but 
when it reached the open water I 
put a bullet into the back of its 
head (the only part exposed to me), 
and that turned it. Then it lay in 
the cover and roared its disapproval 
of the waole proceeding. 

I descended from the forest by 
one of the ravines and took up my 
position on the swamp edge within 
20 yards of the spot where last 
the tiger had roared or growled. 
Even from the commanding height 
of my howdah I could see nothing 
of the wounded beast,—not a stripe 
or a glimpse of that black-barred 
skin was visible, only the feathery 
heads and tangled blades of reeds 
and grass. I urged my mahout 
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to hazard entrance into the laby- 
rinth that held the tiger: he pro- 
tested in the name of /fwsswnd, 
but made a show of forcing his ele- 
phant forward. The elephant in- 
dorsed that protest, and stood 
immovable upon the edge, and 
there was a deadlock as complete 
as that of ‘The Critic.’ 

Two hours or more were occu- 
pied with a siege of this enemy 
that never once was seen. For- 
tunately the tiger could not move 
far in any direction without expos- 
ing itself to view. It stuck to 
a small patch of cover, into which 
I fired a steady succession of 
bullets. At the outset it answered 
the shot of my first barrel with an 
angry growl, and I fired the second 
barrel at the growl. By-and-by the 
response became uncertain, then 
it ceased, and there was silence. 
At last my patience was exhausted, 
and I insisted upon hazarding en- 
try into theswamp. The sagacious 
elephant protested, and hung back ; 
but the mahout was driven into 
obstinacy by my objurgations, and 
in we went, to discover that there 
was no fusswnd there to trouble 
us, or tiger either, for that animal 
was lying there sunk below the 
water, and stone-dead. 

As for the cowardice of ele- 
phants, I might quote examples 
by the score, and many of these 
would tend to demonstrate that 
fear in those animals far exceeds 
their vaunted intelligence. They 
will on occasion rush blindly from 
some imaginary danger into a real 
one. Whatever imagination they 
possess is apt to be employed in 
the conception of alarming things 
that do not exist in fact; and 
panic is contagious with them: 
a hundred elephants will tremble 
because one of their number has 
been terror-stricken by some air- 
drawn peril. 

Very ludicrous, albeit exceed- 
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ingly exasperating, is it to see a 
line of forty elephants turn and 
fly before a tiger that has been 
seen, perhaps, by barely half-a- 
dozen of the fugitives. Off they 
go, those white -livered monsters, 
at as near an approach to a gallop 
as they can accomplish, each one 
of them fancying tigers at its 
heels— 


“« And though he posted e’er so fast, 
His fear was greater than his haste ; 
For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 
Believes ’tis always left behind.” 


Nor can the mahouts stay them in 
their flight, or direct their course 
until the elephantine mind has 
grasped the fact that tigers in- 
numerable are not pursuing. And 
in the meantime, possibly, the tiger 
has effected its escape, or has fallen 
to the gun of a stop placed in ad- 
vance of the beaters. That is one 
of the chances of tiger-shooting, 
whereby the animal that promised 
to be the spoil of one man falls to 
another. 

This is very much what oc- 
curred one day when three of us 
rode with the line, and the other 
two of our party went ahead to 
different points as stops. A tiger 
broke in heavy grass cover just in 
front of Shipton (13th Hussars), 
who fired at it. The tiger charged 
upon the head of Shipton’s ele- 
phant, and when that and the 
others turned tail, seized hold of 
the tail of another elephant ; then 
a stampede, in which the whole 
line unanimously joined, and the 
tiger was left master of the field. 
Then that tiger sauntered off in 
the opposite direction, elated, we 
may suppose, and confident, but 
confident too soon ; for thereaway 
Peters (13th Hussars) awaited it, 
with eye and hand as deadly there 
to the forest king as here they are 
to the harmless rocketer, and while 
we others were yet careering over 
the country with our backs tq the 
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scene of conflict, a shot or two 
from Peters settled the foe from 
whom we fled.- 

But a tiger, seen or unseen, is 
not required to affect an elephant 
thuswise ; very much less will do 
it. With many of their kind a 
gun-shot is sufficient—witness the 
following by no means unique in- 
cident. 

On one of my annual Terai ex- 
peditions, I arrived at the camp 
of rendezvous some hours in ad- 
vance of the rest of the party, 
and found myself with an after- 
noon at my disposal for jungle- 
fowl or other shooting. Game, 
especially jungle-fowl, abounded 
in the jungle close at hand, and I 
ordered an elephant to be brought 
round to my tent to carry me and 
beat the cover. There were forty 
elephants available: one of these 
two score was brought, and on to 
the pad of that one I, with Khooda 
Buksh shikari and a little pet dog 
of mine, mounted. The dog was 
an unfortunate addition to our 
party, as it proved, but that we 
could not very well foresee. So 
off we jolted, and as we entered 
the jungle I asked the mahout 
if his elephant would stand fire 
when I shot from its back. The 
mahout replied in an eminently 
unsatisfactory way: he expressed 
a very decided fear that his ele- 
phant would be alarmed, and an 
unequivocal doubt as to its stand- 
ing fire in the sense of standing 
still. To this I responded by the 
absurd statement that he, the 
mahout, had to make that elephant 
stand fire, inasmuch as it was for 
that purpose we had started ; and 
the mahout, bowing to the inevi- 
table as usual, said, “ Very good, 
sahib,” and “* Whatever you order” 
—just as if he had been one of 
Canute’s courtiers—and on we 
went. 

Shortly a jungle-fowl roze, and 
I fired with considerable effect up- 
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on both bird and elephant. The 
former dropped, the latter bolted ; 
but not yet was- the elephant 
altogether out of hand: it seemed 
as if the mahout was holding it, 
and would in a few paces pull 
it up. Then my dog yapped, 
and then the elephant went off, 
full tilt, and wholly beyond re- 
straint, straight through the jun- 
gle. There was a situation for 
a sportsman, whose aim had been 
to enjoy a quiet pottering ride, 
without excitement greater than 
that which comes of a rising jun- 
gle-cock or scuttling hare! ahead 
of me a forest of branches, any 
one of which might fulfil its des- 
tiny by impaling me— many of 
which, not to be avoided by 
agility of mine, hit me in every 
part of my body as I was hustled 
through them. That was what 
had to be faced to the bitter end, 
for if I had jumped down to the 
ground, there was every chance 
of the elephant imagining me to 
be an attacking tiger or what 
not, and kicking the life out of 
me as I dropped. Khooda Buksh 
and the dog were swept off the 
pad by those unsparing branches, 
that seemed to be playing the 
three-sticks-a-penny game with us 
for the cocoanuts ; or, as it seemed 
to my heated imagination, that 
pad was as the deck of some 
foundering ship from which the 
crew are washed by furious waves. 


_ And being swept off on to terra 


jirma, and not much damaged, 
those two would not leave well or 
me,alone, but followed,—the man, 
after his own faithful way, to see 
what help he could render, the 
dog to yap its sympathy with its 
master in his trouble. I am afraid 
that my affection for that dog was 
at that moment converted into a 
feeling of antipathy. Once the 
idea occurred to me of turning 
round and shooting it as it pur- 
sued ; but it was not easy to turn 
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when one hand at least seemed 
to be required for holding on to 
one of the pad-ropes, and that no- 
tion was abandoned. Then Khooda 
Buksh caught the yapping pet, 
and dropped back with it out 
of the elephant’s earshot; and 
eventually, after the bolter had 
established something like a re- 
cord of a long-distance run, and 
smashed his way through enough 
timber to keep an army in fuel 
for a campaign or two, it suffered 
itself to be pulled up. I walked 
back to my tent carrying upon 
me as many bruises as if I had 
been engaged in a prize-fight. 

But I have only thus far dealt 
with the elephant that is in pos- 
session of such intellectual gifts as 
may be his, and there has to be 
considered the case of the elephant 
that, being must, is for a time be- 
reft of its senses. It is only the 
male that suffers from this afflic- 
tion of insanity ; but every male is 
liable to it some time or other, 
and unfortunately may be at- 
tacked by it without warning of 
any kind. Some men of long ex- 
perience of elephant-keeping say 
that the must condition is pre- 
ceded by premonitory symptoms, 
and if taken in time, may, by diet 
and treatment, be averted; but 
without presuming to contradict 
those better informed people, I 
can aver that I have known some 
of them to be taken by surprise 
by the sudden musting of ele- 
phants under their own immediate 
supervision. 

Some elephants become demons 
of cruelty when must, as, for ex- 
ample, a commissariat elephant 
that, during my time in Oudh, 
broke away from the Lucknow 
lines and went over a consider- 
able tract of country, killing men, 
women, and children wherever it 
found an opportunity of doing so. 
I do not remember the total num- 
ber killed by that beast, but it 
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was sadly large. And of course, 
valuable as the animal was to the 
Government, only one course could 
be pursued in regard to it. The 
sentence passed upon it was that 
of death, and the execution was 
carried out, not without difficulty 
and danger to the executioners, 
by several Europeans, who fol- 
lowed and shot it down. 

But without rushing into such 
extremes, an elephant suddenly 
frenzied in this way may make 
itself exceedingly unpleasant, and 
not a little dangerous. Twice has 
it been my lot to ride an elephant 
that received the charge of another 
suddenly stricken with this mad- 
ness. In the first instance, Yule, 
H. B. Simson, and I occupied 
the pad upon Yule’s magnificent 
tusker, an animal of splendid pro- 
portions, and in first-rate condi- 
tion ; and seated there we awaited 
some development, for which Yule 
had called a halt. It was in the 
Mutiny time; but whether we 
were after mutineers or shikar at 
that moment I do not remember. 
All that I can recall is that we 
were there just outside a village, 
our tusker one of many elephants, 
and that suddenly, as a bolt out 
of the blue, Yule’s big mukna (a 
male elephant with only rudimen- 
tary tusks) charged down upon 
our tusker, and butted it in the 
side with a force that would have 
overturned a less stalwart animal. 
And here was another illustration 
of elephantine cowardice. Our 
tusker, had it been of a mind to 
exercise its strength, could easily 
have mastered its assailant, but it 
never for a moment entertained 
the idea of resistance. Bringing 
its gigantic intellect to bear upon 
the situation, it may have regarded 
the onslaught as that of some 
irresistible and devastating force 
never yet encountered by it, not 
that of its familiar stable com- 
panion ; and here may be the ex- 
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planation of its immediate flight. 
At all events it fled, hotly pursued 
by the mukna, that bit the fugi- 
tive’s tail, as if to resent the 
rudeness that presented that part 
of the tusker to an old friend. 
We were nearly knocked off our 
elephant when the charge and the 
hurried flight occurred, and then 
nearly unseated by the eaves of 
houses, as the tusker hurried 
through the village and turned 
corners without any allowance for 
our legs ; but this untimely chase 
did not long endure. The ele- 
phant attendants, the mahouts’ 
helpers, came spear in hand to our 
aid, and without much difficulty 
goaded the mukna into a more 
peaceable frame of mind and aban- 
donmentof its pursuit of the tusker. 

Again, some years later, in the 
Nepaul Terai, I was riding on 
the pad of a splendid tusker when 
a similar incident happened. My 
mount was one of the staunchest 
elephants that ever faced a tiger, 
one of the very few that are staunch 
invariably. Indeed it bore the re- 
putation of erring in the other 
direction, for not only would it 
stand up to a tiger, but it would 
take the attacking business to it- 
self, and fall upon the tiger with 
knee and foot, regardless of the 
claim of its rider to engage in the 
fray. It went through this per- 
formance once with Ross, I think, 
and with considerable confusion 
before the scene was played out. 
At the time in question this hero 
among elephants was in poor con- 
dition, that unfitted him for meet- 
ing the charge of another elephant 
as big as, and in better condition 
than, itself. 

We were forming our line to 
beat a long stretch of grass cover 
for tiger, and my elephant was 
standing in the centre as still as . 
an elephant can stand, while the 
others were being got into position. 
At the farther end of the line was 
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a mukna (wholly unsuspected then 
of criminal intentions), that did 
duty as a beater, and carried no 
howdah. And while we halted 
thus, down came that mukna upon 
my tusker, and hurled it over. 
Rifle in hand, I then accomplished 
the biggest jump of my life. I 
have no idea how many yards I 
covered in my hurried descent 
from the overturned tusker to the 
ground. I could not stop to mea- 
sure it, but I reached the ground 
safely, and out of harm’s reach. 
Then I beheld that mukna kneel- 
ing upon the prostrate tusker, and 
prodding the fallen animal’s side 
with its small but hurtful tusks ; 
and the tusker’s mahout, also clear 
of the mé/ée, was adjuring heaven to 
destroy the mukna, and its much- 
vituperated female relations of 
many generations, and appealing 
to me to shoot it: and in the 
excitement of the moment, and 
spurred on by that mahout’s shout 
of “Maro, sahib / maro/” I went 
very near to killing 10,000 rupees’ 
worth of elephant. But, with my 
finger on the trigger of the rifle, 
aimed at that mukna’s most vul- 
nerable point, I refrained ; and the 
mahouts and attendants of mary 
elephants came to the rescue with 
spear and goad, and the mukna 
was driven from the much assault- 
ed tusker, and so that matter 
ended. The tusker was much 
knocked about, and had to be laid 
up for some time : the mukna broke 
one of his tusks in the action, and 
the half of it that was broken off 
remains with me to this day as one 
of very few trophies of my Indian 
shikar. 

If my views as to the nature of 
the elephant be heterodox, I have, 
I think, shown that I have some 
reason for the want of faith that 
is in me in respect of that animal’s 
excellence. But, notwithstanding 


these antipathetical sentiments up- 
on my part, I could not avoid see- 
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ing a good deal of them, and tak- 
ing infinite trouble to enlist them 
in sufficient number for my annual 
Terai trip. The tiger season of that 
country may be said to commence 
in the end of April, when the land 
is sufficiently parched, and the sun 
sufficiently scorching to drive the 
tigers from the forest into the 
swamps, and to end with the out- 
break of the rains in June, when 
any grassy hollow in the jungle 
serves for the tiger’s midday refuge, 
and when, also, the Terai malaria 
becomes absolutely deadly to un- 
acclimatised man, whether Euro- 
pean or native. For this season— 
t.e., for April—it was necessary to 
begin recruiting elephants some six 
months beforehand, and, when I 
did not secure the commissariat 
elephants, this recruiting often in- 
volved much correspondence with 
rajahs and nawaubs, lavish diplo- 
macy, and heart-rending disap- 
pointments. 

For the average rajah or nawaub, 
whatever his professions of friend- 
ship may be, is apt to measure the 
substantial tokens of his goodwill 
by the power of the recipient to 
benefit or injure him. As to 
elephant-lending, he is guided by a 
tariff which may be outlined thus: 
To a borrower of the first grade, 
his whole stud; to him of the 
second grade, one elephant of half- 
a-dozen—possibly a lame one; to 
him of the third grade, nothing 
but a polite refusal, conveying 
some fiction about other and 
previous engagements. The scale 
is more finely graduated than I 
have shown, but this will serve 
my purpose. For two seasons I 
occupied the premier position ; 
then I was revenue secretary to 
the Chief and Financial Com- 
missioners, and had much to do 
with matters of vast importance 
to the native magnates of the pro- 
vince. Thereafter, as the head of 
a revenue department that con- 
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cerned those people little if at all, 
I fell straightway into the second 
grade, as far as most of the ele- 
phant owners were concerned. 
Mostly, however, I was indepen- 
dent of these fickle natives, in that 
I obtained all the elephants I 
wanted from the commissariat, and 
very good animals these were on 
the whole, well fed and carefully 
tended by respectable mahouts, 
who were satisfied with normal 
rations for their charges, while the 
attendants of elephants lent by 
natives would frequently demand, 
as a minimum allowance for one 
elephant, enough atta and ghee for 
a couple. One season the com- 
missariat department did me the 
honour of lending me the Vice- 
roy’s state elephant — a giant 
amongst gargantuan creatures: a 
tusker with but one tusk on 
ordinary occasions, that one being 
supplemented by an artificial tusk 
of wood when its wearer was 
fully caparisoned for its vice- 
regal rider. I rode that giant 
once—only once. I found that 
quite enough. Any pride that I 
may have felt in my exalted posi- 
tion was shaken out of me in five 
minutes, and left with me the 
abiding thought that however un- 
easily crown-wearing heads may 
lie, the wearer of a_vice-regal 
diadem must sit upon that one- 
tusked elephant with a degree of 
uneasiness that can be nothing less 
than torture. 

There were many other prepara- 
tions to be made, and made be- 
times before taking the field. In 
fact, such details as to commissariat 
and so forth had to be arranged, 
that it might have been supposed 
our object was to wage war against 
the people, not merely the tigers of 
Nepaul. Organisation had to be 
thorough, lest we should starve 
in the wilderness or fail in our 
mission by reason of some requisite 
overlooked. For in the Terai 
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human habitations are few and far 
between, and supplies, save occa- 
sional milk, a possible but rare 
batch of fowls, or pot of wild 
honey, not to be counted upon. 
Of the few people met in those 
wilds the majority are herds from 
Oudh, who bring their cattle up 
here for the summer pasturage ; 
and these herds have nothing to 
sell, not even dairy produce, so 
arrangements had to be made for 
feeding ourselves, our animals, and 
our hundred or two of camp- 
followers, for a month or six weeks 
on end. How different all this 
from the shikar of my Deoghur 
days, that came any day of the 
year as chance directed, and was 
met without any preliminary 
thought even of twenty - four 
hours. 

First, one had to get a permit 
from Katmandu to enter Nepalese 
territory, for in the matter of 
passports Nepaul was theoretically 
as behind the times as Russia. 
But, as far as I saw, this permit 
was useless for practical purposes. 
I was never asked for mine, even 
though I passed by Nepalese 
guard-houses and through Nepalese 
villages over and overagain. And 
some Europeans dispensed with 
this document altogether when 
they entered the Terai. 

Then as the time for starting 
approached, one had to lay in 
stock of tinned and other eat- 
ables, and sheep and poultry as 
live stock, and many liquids for 
the Europeans of the party; and 
it had to be seen that the supply 
of soda-water especially would be 
adequate to the needs of men who, 
in the broiling heat of the Terai 
day, would be continually thirsty 
for about twelve hours, and rarely 
able to slake that thirst with fairly 
drinkable water. For the Terai 
fails in the matter of potable 
water, and even the tea that is 
made with such water as one gets 
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- there is frequently more vigorously 


flavoured with decomposed vege- 
table matter than with Pekoe or 
Souchong. : 

Ammunition had to be thought 
of, and a stock of gunpowder, shot, 
and bullets laid in, adequate to 
meet any possible demands. And 
anars (rude clay bombs filled with 
coarse bazaar powder) had to be 
provided in view to shelling tigers 
out of impenetrable cover or 
Jussund—not that these explosive 
instruments were often, if ever, of 
any particular use. Peters has 
tried to remind me of one tiger 
that was thus driven out of its 
stronghold, but I cannot recall 
that or any similar incident. I 
can only remember these anars 
being lighted and cast into a 
swamp, where they mostly fell into 
the water, to be at once extin- 
guished, or, where most successful, 
spluttered and expired with a 
feeble pop that would not have 
greatly alarmed a sheep. But, 
notwithstanding this frequent fail- 
ure, anars continued always to be 
essential items of our parapher- 
nalia, and were carted hundreds 
of miles before they were broken 
by the upsetting of a cart on land, 
or soaked and spoiled by the over- 
turning of a cart in water, or feebly 
exploded in a tiger’s lair as afore- 
said. 

Then a contractor had to be 
found who was competent to cater 
for the elephants and camp-fol- 
lowers, by keeping communication 
always open with the base, from 
which he drew a_never-failing 
supply of grain and atta and ghee, 
and tobacco and ghoor, &c. These 
supplies had to be packed out to 
our camp, wherever it might be, 
on ponies, or where the commis- 
sariat officers were’ with us, on 
camels: and no little judgment 
and foresight were required on all 
hands to ensure the arrival of each 
caravan at that point where our 
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constantly flitting camp might 
chance to be. 

Indeed, when in that trackless 
land one made a march of any 
distance, judgment and _fore- 
thought, as well as good beasts 
of carriage, were necessary to 
ensure the arrival before nightfall 
of the tents and other requisites 
of the new encampment. Nor is 
it by any means an enjoyable 
novelty when these things do not 
present themselves at the close of 
the day. I know this from bitter 
experience, for one evening when, 
after a long day’s hunt, Benson 
and Martin of the 21st Hussars 
and I reached the spot selected 
for our camp, behold! not a sign 
of canvas was there; not a kit- 
mulghar to hand the refreshing 
peg or brimming pewter; not a 
cook or any substitute therefor to 
prepare the reinvigorating dinner ; 
not a sign or vestige of any sort of 
the encampment we had expected 
to find awaiting us. Then while 
the light lingered in the western 
sky, 


‘*‘ And Hope the charmer lingered still 
behind,” 


we fired guns as signals of dis- 
tress, and listened all in vain for 
answering shots or shouts from 
our belated servants. Then we 
sadly realised that for that night 
the canopy of heaven must be 
our sheltering roof, and the game 
we had shot that day, with any 
cold tea or other fluid left in 
our howdah - bottles, our dinner 
—and possibly our breakfast of 
the ensuing morn. But, happily, 
Khooda Buksh, the helpful and 
imperturbable, was then my shi- 
kari (as he was also my valet, 
factotum, and friend), and with 
me in this emergency. He it 
was who procured for us a din- 
ner of some sort—a hotch-potch 
of venison and jungle-fowl that 
we had bagged during our march, 
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and rice and ghee and condi- 
ments that he had bagged from 
the mahouts. Good all round as 
he was, Khooda Buksh did not 
excel as a cook. He was not the 
artist to kill himself, after the 
manner of Vatel, because the fish 
had not arrived. He would not 
have been very much put out if 
nothing edible had appeared for 
us or himself; but edibles of ‘a 
sort being procured, he did his 
best to convert them into a stew, 
and appetite doing the rest, we 
fared sumptuously. 

Then sitting on elephant-pads 
we smoked our pipes, and were 
filled with contentment, as well as 
victuals, until it came on to rain ; 
and that rain was not the mani- 
festation of a passing shower, but 
a steady downpour that might be 
expected to continue through the 
night: wherefor we took more 
pads, and piling one against the 
other, made a sort of lean-to roof, 
which kept out a considerable 
portion of the descending flood, 
and enabled us to get wet through 
by imperceptible degrees. So we 
weathered the night, and when 
the early morning came, were 
ready for more of Khooda Buksh’s 
stew —and then the camp came 
up. 
Not that, in one of these ex- 
peditions, anxiety and _responsi- 
bility ceased with the completion 
of the commissariat arrangements. 
The work of that department 
being seen to, there remained 
the day-to-day duties of the 
general in command, the quarter- 
master- general, and the shikar 
staff generally. Information as 
to the movements of the enemy 
(known as khubber) had to be 
procured from day to day, and 
marches and countermarches made 
accordingly ; details of a little- 
explored country had to be studied, 
in view to discovering practicable 
routes for carts, &c., fussund to 





be avoided, and other matters. 
And when the foe was at hand, 
strategy had to be exercised in the 
attack and in cutting off his re- 
treat. Then, too, constant care 
had to be given to the howdah 
elephants, to prevent their being 
incapacitated by sore backs from 
carrying howdahs. Lastly, discip- 
line had to be rigidly observed, 
and the orders of the man in com- 
mand faithfully and promptly 
carried out. 

It has been my good fortune to 
control the affairs of more than a 
dozen of these expeditions without 
any difficulty arising out of defec- 
tive discipline, and men who were 
then commanding or have since 
commanded regiments have been 
amongst the most obedient to 
orders. Hume (now General Sir 
Robert Hume) of the 55th and 
Fane of Fane’s Horse were prom- 
inent in this respect; as were 
Peters, who was promoted from 
the 13th Hussars to command the 
4th, and is now a retired general, 
and Combe, then a captain of the 
21st Hussars, and now comman- 
ding officer of the 10th Hussars. 
In naming them I would place on 
record my lasting remembrance of 
the loyalty and good - fellowship 
for which I remain a debtor to 
them, and others of my com- 
panions that are mentioned in 
these reminiscences. 

Would that I could include Sir 
Henry Tombs, V.C., among those 
who hunted the Terai with me. 
He was to have been of my party 
one year when he was general of 
the Lucknow Division, and I rode 
in from camp one day in March 
to talk over our final arrange- 
ments with him. He was then 
full of life and the idea of tiger- 
shooting in a’month or so, and 
casually he spoke of going to see 
a dentist at Meerut about a tooth 
that was giving him some trouble. 
A fortnight later I heard that it 
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was cancer, not toothache, that 
had to be dealt with; and when 
(had all gone as we hoped) he 
should have been joining me in 
the Nepaul country, he was speed- 
ing home to undergo cruel opera- 
tions and die in the flower of his 
manhood, when the British world 
had come to know him as a 
brilliant soldier, and a splendid 
career lay immediately before 
him. 

That Nepaul Terai came upon 
one as a delightful contrast to the 
monotonous succession of mango- 
groves, unhedged and unfenced 
fields, and stereotyped villages, 
that are the prevalent character- 
istics of the drearily level districts 
of Oudh. In the Terai wide 
stretches of forest were relieved 
by undulating glades studded with 
trees of noble outline and foliage, 
and emerald plains where in this 
season the cattle grazed. There 
was at every turn some fresh and 
unaccustomed beauty to admire in 
this sylvan world: a group of 
forest-trees that overarched the 
track and stayed the rays of a 
fiery sun ; a park-like bit, the very 
home of Oberon’s court, seen 
through an arch of greenery where, 
possibly, the feathery cane trailed 
overhead; a mountain stream 
meandering between its tree- 
fringed banks, deep shaded by 
the branches that kissed the flow- 
ing water and poisoned as they 
kissed,—all these, and many an- 
other physical charm, were there 
abundant ; and many an unfamiliar 
creature of the wilds was to be 
seen as one jogged along—spotted 
deer in the glades, now and again 
a sambhur or ghond breaking from 
cover, or the more frequent pig or 
hog-deer, or a porcupine, to say 
nothing of those animals for which 
we more particularly looked, the 
tiger, panther, and bear. And birds 
were there that were peculiar to 
the Terai—the white bird of para- 
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dise ; the night-jar, rising from and 
settling upon the ground always ; 
the bronze-winged pigeon, darting 
in and out amidst the trees like a 
flying gem ; the golden oriel, piping 
its chaste and Wagnerian recitative 
up in the tree-top; and another 
member of the feathered choir 
(whose name I wot not of) that 
whistled very correctly one - half 
of a music-hall refrain, and always 
forgot the remainder; and there 
were the more generally known 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, black part- 
ridge, and floriken, that were per- 
haps more admired when they 
came up to table in a stewpan 
than in their natural condition. 
Among the living things of the 
Terai forest were some that we 
could very well have dispensed 
with—the bees to wit. Ordinarily 
these were harmless enough, or, at 
the worst, only became aggressive 
when their hives were disturbed ; 
but then, as many hives were at- 
tached to low branches of the 
denser cover or to the trailing 
cane, it was no extraordinary 
occurrence for the elephants, in 
beating a jungle, to very much 
disturb several families of these 
insects, and then it was often 
enough a case of sauve qui peut. 
But for a time during one, if not 
two, of my Terai expeditions, the 
bees did not wait for any provoca- 
tion whatever: they swarmed 
down from their hives in. the 
upper branches of trees, and at- 
tacked us simply because we were 
in sight; and some trees carried 
hives (black and crawling on the 
surface, and each 3 or 4 feet in 
depth) enough to set up an ex- 
tensive apiary, say from twenty 
to thirty. One day they fairly 
beat us out of the field. Jacky 
Hills, Combe, Benson, and I were 
carried off in different directions, 
and by a singular consensus of 
opinion we came together again, 
not at the cover-side, but in our 
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camp. That day the bees would 
not leave us alone; wherever we 
went one lot of attackers followed, 
or a new lot relieved them. 

And again that season the bees 
furiously assailed us, and Combe 
unwisely jumped down from his 
elephant and took flight across a 
bit of open some 300 or 400 yards 
in width. His sun-hat fell off as 
he ran, and he arrived in the 
shelter of a clump of trees a piti- 
able object —his face like a cushion 
full of black pins, studded with 
stings, and he thoroughly beat by 
his run, exposure to the sun, and 
hundreds of pigmy spear-thrusts. 
It did not greatly console him to 
think that every bee that had left 
its sting in him had lost its life in 
doing so; comfort only came with 
brandy freely applied to his 
wounds, and even when the pain 
was reduced he suffered something 
for a day or two. 

Because of these bees one takes 
a blanket as a part of one’s how- 
dah equipment. This is folded up 
and used as a cushion when not 
otherwise employed. When the 
bees attack one, it is put over and 
about one to keep the wretches off. 
A few get in at uncovered points, 
and them it behoves one to slay 
cautiously before they have de- 
livered their sting, or leave alone. 
I do not remember having received 
more than seven stings in any one 
attack. 

Wonderful is the pertinacity 
with which angry bees will pursue 
their object. Patiently one waits 
under the friendly blanket while 
overhead there is the buzzing as 
of a swarming hive; gladly does 
one hear this rattling of many 
wings die away in the distance, 
and cautiously does one emerge 
when there is reason to believe 
the bees have departed. Then, if 
a chance and isolated bee present 
itself within reach of any aveng- 
ing weapon one may possess—a. 
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bough, or a hair-brush or what not 
—it is in the greatest degree de- 
sirable that one strike with un- 
erring and effectual aim; for if 
that chance bee be hit and not 
incapacitated for further action, 
it will to a certainty fly off and 
gather its fellows, and return with 
an angry host to avenge the insult 
of that unavailing blow. I know 
this from personal experience. 

The bee is but one of several 
plagues that have to be set off 
per contra in the ledger of Terai 
joys. The fly is another — that 
common nuisance which infests 
the Terai country as an entomo- 
logical anomaly—z.e., a house-fly, 
where houses there are none. 
Wherever in those regions the 
camp of man is pitched, there do 
these dipterous insects — these 
minimised harpies—swarm. At 
night they are only moderately 
active, but when the day has 
warmed a little, they fill the air 
with their discordant buzzing, and 
every tea-cup, milk-jug, or other 
possible receptacle with their 
bodies. The only way of eating 
a breakfast in their company is 
to take that meal in an enclosure 
of mosquito-netting, and even then 
hundreds of them contrive to effect 
an entrance, and, being inside, 
dispute each mouthful between 
the plate or cup and lip. Then 
there are sand-flies, whose dimen- 
sions are such as preclude ex- 
clusion by any material that will 
admit the air, and whose stings 
are as aggravating as those of 
mosquitoes. And, finally, there 
is an insect that, as an amateur 
entomologist, I call the eye-fly— 
an insect that attacks one during 
the heat of the day, and particu- 
larly when one is open-eyed for 
tiger, with the set purpose of 
getting into one’s eye. That 
villanous insect does not sting: 
it is satisfied with committing 
suicide, when the consequence is 
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inflammation to the eye that 
crushes out its useless life; and 
it persists, in spite of frequent 
repulse, in finding a grave there. 
It is a nuisance when it dodges 
about within a foot of one’s face, 
aiming now at one eye, now at the 
other. It is painfully so when it 
perishes triumphant. 

The heat, too, is something to 
be faced and reckoned with ; for 
the best season for Terai shooting 
is during the last six weeks of the 
hot weather, and as the tigers 
only descend to the swamps about 
mid-day, the hours for shooting 
are those when the heat is greatest. 
Not that one would be any better 
off if the shooting could be done 
in the cool of the morning, for a 
tent is an unendurable oven dur- 
ing the day, and the open air, 
however scorching, preferable to 
that canvas modification of the 
brazen bull of Phalaris, the tyrant 
of Agrigentum. But the heat in 
the open air is something that 
words cannot convey to the gentle- 
men of England who shoot at 
home at ease, and have never 
experienced the merry month of 
May as it is in Northern India 
and the Nepaul Terai. Seasoned 
as I was, I was often driven to 
various expedients to mitigate the 
severity of that blazing sun which 
beamed upon me out of what 
Anglo - Indians have styled a 
beastly blue sky. The large gig- 
umbrella held over me by my 
attendant in the back seat of the 
howdah, double-lined as it was, 
had little or no effect. A plantain 
or other broad leaf lining in my 
solah topee mocked me with de- 
lusive hope. The only thing that 
brought relief to aching eyes and 
burning skin was a wet towel, 
in which I enveloped head and 
shoulders, and through which I 
breathed a cooler air and saw 
nothing of the glaring light and 
wavering heat-gas that surrounded 
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me. But one cannot shoot tigers 
or other game with a towel by 
way of veil, and I found that I 
could not do so while wearing 
tinted glasses; so when shooting 
was to be done, I faced the situa- 
tion aw naturel. 

The handling of a gun after the 
sun had played upon it for an 
hour or two was sufficiently warm 
work when done in gingerly fash- 
ion, and with the least possible 
contact with the metal of barrel or 
trigger-guard : the sudden clutch- 
ing of a barrel suggested collision 
with the wrong end of a redthot 
poker. And the thirst! when 
once the man who is out in that 
heat yields to the temptation of 
his water, or cold tea, or lime-juice 
and water-bottle, he is thereafter 
for the rest of that day a lost 
creature, the slave of any fluid 
with which he can wet his parch- 
ing lips and allay his insatiable 
thirst. Then would he drink kero- 
sene, or ink, or sherry at eighteen- 
pence a quart, or any other abomi- 
nation that possessed, in his view, 
the indispensable qualification of 
being liquid. So, too, will the 
natives—the mahouts and others 
—descend from the elephants and 
drink greedily from any fetid pool, 
though death be in the cup. 

There is no little physical suffer- 
ing to be borne by him who shoots 
tigers in the Terai season; but 
this is fully compensated for by 
success and the relief that comes 
with the eventide, when one re- 
turns to camp. Only a poet of 
the first order (the word is covered 
by the successor of the late poet- 
laureate) is worthy to sing the 
joys of the delightful twilight, the 
long cool drink that clears the 
heavy cobwebs’ from the throat 
and quells the torturing thirst, 
and that plunge into the depths 
of a tub whose brimming water 
seems to hiss as one’s heated body 
sinks in it. And if that poet sing 
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rapturously enough of the sub- 
dued heat of the twilight time, 
what shall be his song when it 
bears upon the cool air that de- 
scends from the Himalaya after 
nightfall, compelling the shirt- 
sleeved diners of the camp to don 
their coats for the conclusion of 
the banquet? Some minor song- 
ster, some mere poetaster, might 
chant a pean of praise of the cool 
night that follows, and tell of the 
hunters’ revel, which, in our case, 
was by no means of a rollicking 
order—nothing more, indeed, than 
discussion of that day’s doings, 
future prospects, Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses, tobacco and 
the occasional peg. One year (and 
1 think one year only) whist was 
included in this post - prandial 
carousal, but not with any great 
measure of success: we did not 
play scientific whist. It was not 
always recognisable as whist at all, 
and sometimes the question was 
not so much what were one’s 
partner’s cards as when he would 
be awake to play them. Poor 
dear Buffalo Smith was especially 
erratic in his game, and especi- 
ally liable to fall asleep in the 
act of revoking or some other 
heterodox performance. He was 
a ripe scholar, distinguished among 
scholars as a Fellow of St John’s, 
Oxford ; he was a first-rate settle- 
ment officer, winning his way 
steadily to the forefront of his 
service ; a good sportsman ; a man 
of generous heart and open hand, 
and deft in keeping a long and 
complicated whist score,—but he 
had shortcomings in his play of 
that game, particularly when he 
was asleep. 

I do not know why this mem- 
ber of the great family of Smiths 
was distinguished by the pre- 
nomen of Buffalo, except that 
he had to be differentiated from 
others of his name somehow, and 


poverty of selection may account . 


for the adoption of this style. 
Smiths in India are generally 
treated in this manner, and I 
have met or heard of a score or 
so curiously prenomened men of 
that clan, from “Smith of Asia” 
down to “Cucumber Smith” (so 
called because it was alleged that 
he had never made the acquaint- 
ance of the cucumber until he 
went to the sunny East). 

As for those enjoyable evening 
meals, whatever of luxury apper- 
tained to them was strictly confined 
to the fluids: wines and other 
liquors we had of the best, and 
these, cooled by swinging in a 
basket packed with wet grass, 
would have satisfied the most ex- 
acting; but of the solids, Aspici- 
us, Lucullus, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have thought 
with mild horror. There was a 
terrible monotony about the day- 
to-day menu that it was impossible 
to avoid, and chicken was the 
inevitable foundation of the ban- 
quet, whatever variety might be 
introduced in the way of tinned 
provisions, an occasional joint of 
mutton, or the spoil of our rods 
and guns. 

But when I speak in this col- 
lective sense about rods, I must 
not be understood to imply that 
I ever caught any fish. That was 
done by better masters of the 
gentle craft who were out with 
me—by Hume, Gream (then of 
the 62d), Jacky Hills, John 
Braddon of the 55th, and others. 
They went out in the early morn- 
ing or late evening to whip the 
stream close by, when our camp 
was upon the bank of one of the 
small rivers that flow from the 
Himalayan snows: they brought 
back into camp goodly supplies 
of small masheer, running from 
1 lb. to 3 lb. and a spotted fish 
believed to be a trout, that aver- 
aged about 3 lb. in weight: and 
my only concern with the busi- 
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ness was to assist in eating the 
fish they caught. In the larger 
hill-rivers, such as the Gagra, 
masheer rivalling in size those of 
the Indus were to be caught by 
trolling with a spoon or live bait ; 
but I never saw anybody but my- 
self attempt to catch them, and 
as a fish did not respond to my 
spooning, in less than five minutes 
I gave it up, and took a header 
into the deep clear stream, in- 
stead of trying further to get any- 
thing out. Ice-cold was that 
water, only just come from its 
source above the snow-line; and 
among the boulders that formed 
its bed, where the shallows were, 
we sank our bottles of many fluids, 
to extract them, thoroughly cooled, 
when wanted. 

Game constituted an item of our 
carte, but this also became mono- 
tonous after a time. Floriken 
(a member of the bustard family), 
highly appreciated by the Indian 
gourmet when in season, was out 
of season in April, May, and June, 
and so was the black partridge. 
Pea-fowl, that lordly bird which, 
with its tail wide spread, adorns 
the regal and aldermanic board on 
state occasions, is no more to be 
eaten every day than the plebeian 
tripe or cow-heel. Indian veni- 
son and the flesh of the wild pig 
are only regarded as among things 
edible when there is absolutely 
nothing else to eat; and jungle- 
fowl, the only item of Terai game 
that was in season, and also fairly 
good to eat, did not greatly differ 
from the tame bird, the ubiqui- 
tans moorghi, But our chef over- 
came any difficulty arising out of 
flavourless or too flavourful meats 
by disguising them out of recogni- 
tion in a common stew that was 
kept constantly going, and con- 
stantly replenished with further 
supply of bird and beast, and 
tinned vegetables, and sauces, 
and jelly, and wine. A stew, in 
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fact, that had the desirable qual- 
ity of presenting several courses 
at once, and, ill-natured people 
might add, the attributes of the 
hog-wash tub. 

Having said so much about our 
commissariat, I will only add that 
our supplies of bread, fresh vege- 
tables, milk (except that of the 
goats which travelled with us), 
eggs, and butter were uncertain as 
to arrival, and the condition in 
which they made their appearance. 
But who cared? We were out 
for shikar, and the pleasures of 
the table, such as they are, we 
could afford to postpone until we 
had returned to civilisation. 

And before leaving the general 
description of our Terai camp, I 
think some few words should be 
bestowed upon the scavengers that 
were always with us and ready for 
their work, even though, far be- 
yond the range of human vision, 
they swept the skies with their 
strong pinions in circling flight. 
The vultures were our scavengers, 
and often only they (for kites and 
jackals rarely, and carrion-crows 
only less rarely, shared this duty 
with them in the Terai), and the 
way in which they descended out 
of space on the instant when this 
work was to hand was amongst 
the most striking features of life 
thereaway. 

Well does the tiger know the 
result of leaving its kill where the 
keen and far-reaching eye of the 
vulture can detect it. Some 
people hold by the fable that the 
vulture smells out its prey; but 
the tiger knows better than that— 
knows that if its kill be dragged 
beneath overhanging cover it will 
be safe from the vulture, and may 
be left accordingly with confidence. 
So does the tiger deal with the 
carcass of cow or deer or what 
not, when the jungle is adapted 
to the object of concealment, and 
then goes away to sleep off the 
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effects of its first meal from the 
kill ; but if it be not practicable 
to hide the kill, the tiger sits hard 
by and watches it, and the vul- 
tures swoop down upon the 
branches of the trees that over- 
look the tiger’s shambles, and sit 
there waiting until the forest 
king shall be good enough to move 
away. That spectacle of many 
vultures seated almost motionless 
on the jungle trees is a hopeful 
one to the shikari, and he comes 
to understand with tolerable ac- 
curacy when it signifies that a 
tiger is close at hand: so does his 
experienced ear detect in a par- 
ticular note of the carrion-crow 
and chattering of the monkey the 
warning that a tiger or leopard is 
afoot in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. More especially is that cry 
of the monkey a tell-tale one, for 
the Indian crow is a mischievous 
blackguard and babbler, that may 
be expected to perjure itself at 
any moment out of sheer cussed- 
ness. Perjury comes cheaper, but 
not more naturally, from this bird 
than from the Indian professional 
witness, who hangs about the out- 
skirts of the courts ready to 
swear to anything—a murder that 
has not been committed, or an 
alibi that is utterly false—for a 
remuneration of eight annas or 
less. But I do not know that 
there is much to choose between 
them. 

The vulture is seen at its best 
when a dead tiger, brought into 
camp to be skinned, is exposed in 
the open. Overhead is a cloudless 
sky, and not a bird to be seen in 
that great void by human eye. 
The tiger’s body is thrown from the 
pad on to the ground, and before 
the skin has been removed, there 
above one, and always nearing the 
earth, are the vultures circling ; 
moving upon wings that do not 
seem to move; poising like things 
of air: now a dozen of them, ina 
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few minutes a score or two, and 
then a hundred strong. Then, 
when the flayed carcase of that 
tiger is left by those who skinned 
it, the vultures descend: down 
they come like feathered thunder- 
bolts with a loud rush of wings 
from out of the sky, and from east 
and west, and north and south. 
The very embodiments of power 
while they whirled aloft and in 
their quick descent to earth; and 
now, as they waddle round that 
carrion beast, misshapen ghouls, 
whose only apparent strength is 
that of the ravening jaws which 
tear and gorge the tiger’s flesh, 
until within the hour nought of 
that splendid brute remains but a 
clean-picked skeleton. 
Indispensable to the successful 
issue of Terai sport as the line 
of elephants is the shikari who 
knows the country—the man who 
is acquainted with the tigers’ 
haunts, their tricks and their man- 
ners, and who, looking at the pugs 
left by tiger or panther in river- 
bed or nullah, or even in the 
forest, can say with some degree 
of accuracy what time has elapsed 
since those footprints were im- 
pressed upon the ground, what dis- 
tance the animal that made them 
might be expected to have tra- 
velled thence, and where, having 
these matters in consideration, it 
may be looked for with reasonable 
prospect of finding it. Shrewd- 
ness of observation and consider- 
able experience are necessary to 
the acquisition of this branch of 
woodcraft: a neophyte will alto- 
gether fail to distinguish a tiggr’s 
footprint among the leaves that 
carpet the forest or on hardish 
ground ; and as to the very ob- 
vious pug in river-sand, he will be 
able to form no opinion worth 
having that is not patent to every- 
body. When a tiger’s pugs are seen 
in wet sand and the water is yet 
oozing into them, that neophyte 
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knows that the tiger has just 
passed that way, as does every- 
body else; but in the majority of 
instances he cannot say whether 
they were made an hour ago or in 
the early morning or last night, 
and can deduce from them no use- 
ful information whatever. 

So is the experienced and intel- 
ligent shikari of the Terai a man 
to be obtained as a part of one’s 
establishment, and the two or three 
local men of any reputation in my 
time had to be engaged at a rate 
of remuneration that would have 
been ample for half-a-dozen B.A.’s 
of the Calcutta University. 

Another reason for the employ- 
ment of these experts arose from 
the fact that no information about 
tigers or other game could be got 
out of the few peoplé one encoun- 
tered in that sparsely populated 
country. In Deoghur every man, 
of whatever sort or condition, was 
glad to aid, with information or 
otherwise, him who sought to kill 
tigers. In the Terai there was to 
be found, outside one’s immediate 
following, no man of that disposi- 
tion. .It has often happened to 
me, when I have been following 
up a tiger in the forest, to hear the 
tinkle of the cattle-bells, that told 
of cows or buffaloes grazing in an 
adjacent glade, and I have pushed 
on to where the cattle browsed 
and the cowherd watched or slept, 
hopeful of khubber ; but never has 
the cowherd had information to 
give or a particle of interest to 
exhibit in the matter: always as 
supremely indifferent as he was 
ignorant, his apathy seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Why ask about Terai tigers 
of me who am a lodger only?” A 
tiger might yesterday have killed 
one of the cattle in his charge, 
might, within the hour, have passed 
beneath the tree in whose shade 
he, the coloured Tityrus, lay; but 
what of that? Why because of a 
cow more or less, or a tiger nearer 
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or farther, should he allow his 
thoughts to be distracted from the 
practical subjects of chupatties and 
pice? And because of the diffi- 
culty of acquiring khubber as one 
went from cover to cover, shikaris 
had to start from the camp in the 
early morning, and scour the coun- 
try round about for pugs and kills. 

As the years wore on I became 
somewhat independent of these 
Terai shikaris,—not so much be- 
cause of the knowledge and ex- 
perience I myself acquired as for 
the prowess in the whole field of 
shikar of Khooda Buksh, my skik- 
ari, factotum, and friend for the 
last eleven years of my Indian 
career. I have known a good 
deal of many Indian natives, from 
the prince to the murdofarash (the 
pariah who looks after the ashes 
of the funeral pyre and prevents 
the defunct Hindoo from lingering 
on the banks of the sacred rivers). 
I have tried many of them in one 
sense to find them wanting; I 
have tried several in another sense 
to find them guilty: but never did 
I meet with one who, for good 
British virtues, was comparable 
with Khooda Buksh. 

He would deserve more than 
mere passing allusion in any work, 
and especially does he deserve it 
in a paper that deals with sport, 
for no truer sportsman ever 
breathed than he. And so im- 
portant a member of my dramatis 
persone is he, that I shall bring 
him upon my stage with all the 
preliminary ceremony of prologue, 
&e., adopted in such cases by the 
playwright. Slow music must 
necessarily be dispensed with— 
would also that slow writing may 
be likewise banished ! 

The Maharaja of Bulrampore of 
that time was one of the five loyal 
talookdars of Oudh—i.e., one of 
the few who had stood by the 
English in the Mutiny of 1857, 
and had been the recipient of 
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many honours and acres by way 
of reward for his support of the 
British Raj. He was a good shot 
and all-round sportsman, who, with 
a stud of about a hundred ele- 
phants and et-ceteras in propor- 
tion, lived largely for shikar. He 
killed his tigers and other game 
from his howdah, shooting indif- 
ferently from either shoulder. He 
kept hunting-cheetahs to run down 
the antelope; and he went out 
hawking after the manner of the 
nobles of Northern India, and few 
had better falcons than he. These 
were the pursuits he loved best, 
save only when he could pursue a 
titled Briton. 

Bulrampore’s partiality for “lord 
sahibs” procured for me the bene- 
fit of his society on that occasion 
when Sir William ffolkes made 
one of my party. The Norfolk 
baronet was the attraction, not I; 
but I came in for some measure 
of reflected glory—so much, in- 
deed, that his Highness volun- 
teered to lend me a complete stud 
of elephants for my next season’s 
campaign. 

That is exactly what Bulram- 
pore did to poor Thackwell of the 
5th Lancers, when he (‘Thackwell) 
was one of a party that had a 
“lord sahib” in it, and Thackwell 
listened and believed, and in the 
following season took a month’s 
leave in view to using the thirty 
or forty promised elephants for 
tiger-shooting. Chaffey, a brother- 
officer, who has since commanded 
the 5th, accompanied him on this 
expedition, and Khooda Buksh 
went as his shikari. 

When it came to the point, Bul- 
rampore lent them one elephant ! 
and I shall describe later how he 
lent one to me, and what came of 
the riding thereof. With that one 
elephant Thackwell and Chaffey 
made no headway as far as tigers 
were concerned, and only when 
their leave was about to expire— 
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when their last shooting-day had 
come—did a chance of tiger-shoot- 
ing present itself: a tigress and 
cubs were marked down in a 
ravine, and after these Thackwell 
and Chaffey went on foot, In 
that ravine Thackwell saw the 
tigress, and, firing from the bank 
above, wounded it: the tigress 
charged up the slope, and when it 
reached the top Thackwell pulled 
the trigger of his left barrel, the 
cartridge misfired, and the tigress, 
unchecked in its attack, sprang 
upon Thackwell, knocked him 
down, and began to maul him. 
Then Khooda Buksh showed the 
rare courage that was in him : the 
ordinary native shikari in such a 
critical situation as this might 
have been expected to take to his 
heels incontinently, or to climb the 
nearest tree whose branches were 
beyond a tiger’s reach, and from 
that refuge shout for aid. Khooda 
Buksh did not give thought to his 
own safety, but to his master’s 
only : he attacked the tigress with 
a stick and beat it off, and the 
tigress, cowed by his dauntless 
bearing, retreated into the ravine, 
slunk past the spot where Chaffey 
was stationed, and was killed by 
Chaffey there and then. The cubs 
were caught and presented to the 
London Zoo by Chaffey. 
Thackwell was badly wounded 
in the arms, but, there were good 
grounds to hope, not mortally hurt. 
He was carried in a dhoolie to the 
nearest district station (Bahraich), 
where three doctors attended him. 
Two of these three advised that 
one of his arms should be ampu- 
tated, the third held that amputa- 
tion was unnecessary, and poor 
Thackwell naturally adopted the 
view of the minority. The tempta- 
tion that way was too great: he 
was young, a captain in a cavalry 
regiment, passionately fond of his 
profession, and of shooting and all 
manly exercises, and to his view 
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the loss of an arm meant the loss 
of many objects of living, so did 
he elect to retain his limbs intact, 
and take the chance that went 
with that decision. And at first 
it seemed as if he had chosen 
wisely. Day by day he appeared 
to be nearing complete recovery : 
he had so far improved that he 
was able to sit up and chat with 
the friends who surrounded him 
while he smoked his pipe; and 
then, coming as a surprise and 
shock to those who watched him, 
an artery burst beneath the heal- 
ing surface of his wounded arm, 
and the brave spirit that had done 
no man wrong, nor ever thought 
or wrought evil, passed away. 

Thackwell it was who told of 
Khooda Buksh’s heroic deliver- 
ance of him from that tigress’s 
jaws, not the brave soul that did 
the deed. Khooda Buksh was my 
servant and companion for many 
years. He and I used to discuss 
many things relating to shikar, 
and some few other matters that 
were not beyond his somewhat re- 
stricted intellectual horizon; but 
he never alluded to this—not even 
when he spoke of Thackwell’s 
sayings and doings, those sacred 
memories of the master he had 
loved and served so well. Very 
faithful was he to that lost 
master ; for a year or two after 
he entered my service he invari- 
ably spoke to me of Thackwell as 
his sahib. I was then to him an 
outsider, who by an accident of 
the hour chanced to be his em- 
ployer, but I was not the master 
of his affections. J was not his 
sahib then, but I was to become 
that in the fulness of time. 

Before I describe the virtues of 
Khooda Buksh, I may mention the 
one failing that I saw in him— 
viz., his imperturbability, or, as I 
have thought it in evil moments, 
stolid indifference. He was a 
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thorough optimist, to whom what- 
ever was was right, however un- 
satisfactory it may have been to 
other people. If the cart that 
carried my stores overturned in 
a river and destroyed the tea and 
sugar, or a camel came down with 
my camp equipage and smashed 
everything friable therein, he ob- 
served the disaster with philoso- 
phic unconcern, and mishaps that 
affected himself he regarded with 
similar equanimity. In short, he 
carried to an exasperating extent 
the generally wholesome maxim, 
in ardwis equam servare mentem. 

But he possessed a legion of 
good qualities to set against that 
one of doubtful merit. He was 
thoroughly truthful ; and truthful- 
ness is not an omnipresent virtue 
in Indo-Aryans. Indeed, to some 
observers it has appeared so rare, 
that these students of the native 
character have said in the most 
leisurely manner that all Indo- 
Aryans are liars. He was thor- 
oughly honest also, and that is 
more than can be said for every 
member of his race. I would 
have trusted him with untold gold 
had the Indian currency permit- 
ted; I did trust him with untold 
silver —i.e., with all the money 
that was expended from’ month to 
month in my establishment, and 
which, because of his inability to 
write or keep accounts, remained 
very much untold. 

That he possessed courage as 
well as coolness of a high order 
his rescue of Thackwell proved. 
He had no opportunity of giving 
such another example when with 
me. He did not, I am glad to say, 
save me from a tiger's clutches, 
but I have seen him undertake 
risky tasks that many a man 
might have shirked; and on two 
or three occasions, when he and I 
were after tiger on foot, he sat by 
my side holding a spare gun while 
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I stood at the cover’s edge waiting 
for a tiger to be beaten out to me. 
And he was true as staunch, as 
faithful as he was brave. He did 
not, as I have shown, take a new 
master to his heart at once; but 
having so taken him, he would 
have given life itself in his service. 

As a sportsman, he was untir- 
ing himself, although he sometimes 
went very near to tiring me. In 
camp, it was his task to see that 
the tents, &c., which went on ahead 
to the next camping-ground, left 
betimes—at 2 a.m. in the Oudh 
districts —and it was no light 
work to rouse sleepy camp- fol- 
lowers for the striking, packing, 
and loading of tents, &c. In the 
early morning he roused and vale- 
ted and chota-hazried me, and sent 
me off on the march, then packed 
my sleeping tent, &c., and followed. 
Riding the twelve or fourteen miles 
of my march in an hour and a half, 
I had time to do some work and 
eat my breakfast before Khooda 
Buksh came up. And he always 
“came up smiling,” and willing, 
nay, anxious, to start off at once 
to a snipe-jheel, if there were one 
within reach ; and his view as to 
what was reachable was always 
something more liberal than mine, 
as were his sentiments about try- 
ing yet another likely bit of ground 
(“Only half koss distant, sahib ”) 
when the sun was westering to its 
fall, and my lips were thirsting for 
the kiss of a brimming tankard. 
His heart was in all sport of jheel 
and jungle ; and although he could 
shoot fairly well himself, he most 
enjoyed his sport vicariously. He 
was the only one of all the shikaris 
I have been out with who spoke 
his mind about my misses ; accord- 
ing to the others I had never 
missed. If I had fired an 18-lb. 


shot at a titmouse, they would have 
pronounced it badly hit, albeit 
that bird continued perched upon 
a bough and twittered flat denial 
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that it was touched. But K. B. 
(as he was familiarly styled) was 
an honest, perhaps even a severe, 
critic in this respect. He would 
not admit that a snipe was hit 
unless it towered or fell forthwith, 
and now and again a snipe would 
sell him by flying a couple of hun- 
dred yards, apparently unwounded, 
and then falling headlong to the 
ground. 

Unique among natives in many 
ways, K. B. was most so in the 
matter of humour. He was the 
only native of my acquaintance 
who enjoyed a joke, and could 
perpetrate a hearty British guffaw. 
The educated Bengalis (not the 
Baboos particularly) have amused 
me greatly by tales of kazis and 
rajahs and courtiers, in which the 
vices and weaknesses of the char- 
acters were held up to scathing 
ridicule; but it was the grim 
satire that tickled me, not the fun 
or mirth. Those raconteurs were 
more sardonic than Swift, and had 
none of the great Dean’s lighter 
touch. 

There was just a dash of mis- 
chief in K. B.’s joyousness, and 
when no other joke was forward, 
he was not superior to a practical 
one. I will give a brace of 
examples. 

Once upon a time K. B. and I 
went by rail to one of the Oudh 
stations, and when on our arrival 
he was passing along the station 
platform a superior native Being 
in a first-class compartment beck- 
oned to him. K. B. approached 
that superior person, and was 
asked who was his sahib (meaning 
me). K. B. could not resist the 
temptation to administer a snub 
to, and take a rise out of, the in- 
quisitive bahadhoor. He affected 
an air of mystery, and whispered 
that his sahib was the Viceroy and 
Governor-General. 

But his better practical joke—a 
joke that was practical in a double 
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sense—was perpetrated on another 
occasion of our railway travelling. 
He and I were starting for camp 
from the Lucknow station, and he 
was confronted with the difficulty 
of finding room for himself and a 
quantity of stores and luggage in 
a crowded third-class compart- 
ment. It was a physical impossi- 
bility to get himself and our be- 
longings into that compartment 
while all the passengers already 
seated there remained. But how 
were these superfluous travellers 
to be removed? Cajolery ad- 
dressed to them, or entreaty ad- 
dressed to the station - master, 
would have fallen upon deaf ears. 
K. B., like a latter-day Wamba, 
grasped the situation and a ham 
that was among the stores in his 
charge, rushed into the compart- 
ment, and waving that ham aloft 
shouted, “ Haram / haram /” 
(shame or desecration.) As a 
matter of course, every one of 
K. B.’s co-religionists who pos- 
sessed any religious sense had to 
fly from before that brandished 
pork, which was anathema mara- 
natha to every pious Moslim. 
There was straightway a new 
Hejira, and K. B. calmly appro- 
priated the vacated space for him- 
self and chattels. 

It must be admitted that K. B., 
good fellow as he was, had not a 
spark of religious sentiment in 
him. Nominally a Mohammedan, 
he had as little respect for that 
creed as for any other; he had no 
prayer-carpet ; he said no nemaz ; 
and though a poor Indian of un- 
tutored mind, he utterly belied 
Pope’s view of him, and saw no 
deity in clouds or heard him in the 
wind. But if he failed in this par- 
ticular, he entertained a healthy 
self-respect that became him well : 
once only during the many years 
that he was with me did I, in the 
heat of the moment, and when he 
had been more than usually philo- 
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sophical about some vicissitude, 
speak to him in terms that he re- 
sented, and then quietly but resol- 
utely he resigned his situation. 
But his affection got the better of 
his pride, and after absenting him- 
self for twelve hours, he let me 
know through another retainer that 
he desired a reconciliation. Had 
he held out a little longer I should 
have made the first advance in this 
direction ; as it was, I jumped at 
the opportunity he offered, apolo- 
gised for my misconduct, and never 
offended again. Nor did he pre- © 
sume upon this moral victory : he 
remained the same kindly, cheer- 
ful, and faithful servant, to the 
time of my departure from India, 
when there was a sad parting be- 
tween us, that left him tearful, and 
me not altogether dry-eyed. 

And now I will clear my stage 
of the Maharaja Bulrampore, by 
describing my experience of bor- 
rowing elephants from him. He 
lent me one, as I have said—a 
howdah animal of tolerable char- 
acter, if only it had been sound ; 
but it was not sound: it suffered 
from chronic lameness or weak- 
ness of one hip-joint, and that crazi- 
ness of limb brought trouble to 
me. 

I did not ride that elephant 
often; I am not sure that I rode 
it more than once. I am only cer- 
tain that I rode it once too often. 
Anyhow, I was mounted upon this 
beast one day when I came upon 
the fresh footprints of a fairly 
large tiger. Those pugs were near 
the edge of a swamp, which was, 
for the most part, a long pond of 
clear water. In no portion of this 
miniature lake was there heavy 
cover, but it was fringed on one 
side with a narrow strip of high 
grass, in which I hoped to come 
upon the tiger whose trail I fol- 
lowed. Limited as that cover was, 
my hope was justified by the ab- 
sence of any other from the en- 
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vironment of the lake, whether 
grass or reed or forest. 

I had not gone far upon those 
tracks when I saw the grass a- 
head of me wave the signal that a 
tiger was afoot. Then I looked 
upon that tiger as mine—for what 
could save it? It could not break 
away on either hand without ex- 
posing itself to the batteries of the 
three gunners who were after it; 
it could not get away forward be- 
yond our reach ; I never dreamed 
that it could break back and so 
escape: so I pushed on, keen for 
the triumph that I had already 
discounted, Jacky Hills and Gream 
close following. Again and yet 
again I saw that signal of the 
waving grass, and might have shot 
the tiger without seeing it ; but why 
attempt to kill my quarry, yet 
unseen, with a chance shot, when 
in a minute or two it would show 
itself either by flight in the open 
or by turning in defiance upon its 
pursuer? So, always close behind 
it, I drove it forward into the last 
patch of that strip of grass, when 
the alternative was forced upon 
it to fight or fly. It elected for 
the former, and charged straight 
for my — i.e., Bulrampore’s — ele- 
phant. I had seen nothing of it 
until it was on my elephant’s 
head, and then, again, I said to my- 
self, this tiger is mine. Confident 
that the result would be such as 
it had been in my previous expe- 
riences of this situation, I leaned 
over the howdah, placed the muzzle 
of my smooth-bore close to the 
neck of the tiger, and pulled the 
trigger. This was the work of 
two or three seconds ; but a perfor- 
mance of Bulrampore’s elephant, 
which synchronised with it, upset 
all my calculations, and nearly 
everything else of mine then pre- 
sent. That brute of an elephant 
thought fit to draw back from the 
tiger, and in stepping back its 
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game leg gave way, and over it 
went sidelong with a crash, that 
spread the mahout, my shikari, 
myself, and all my paraphernalia 
broadcast upon the ground, and a 
good deal distributed us and ours 
among the legs of elephants pushed 
to the front by my comrades. 

As that crash of matter and fall 
of elephant were exactly timed to 
the pulling of my trigger, the 
bullet aimed at that tiger’s neck 
sped harmlessly heavenward. Per- 
haps that was as well for us, who 
involuntarily became the tiger’s 
companions when we were all pre- 
cipitated to earth together. A 
wounded tiger, of malicious nature, 
might have made it very un- 
pleasant for some of us as we lay 
there unarmed, much shaken, and 
wholly unfit for fight ; but this one 
was unwounded, and, being thrown 
from the elephant’s head, did not 
stay to improve its acquaintance 
with us. It made no further de- 
monstration of any kind; perhaps 
it was satisfied with a modest vic- 
tory, and thought it not unseemly 
to march off after a first trium- 
phant round, or discretion may 
have prevailed over valour: be 
that as it may, the tiger dis- 
appeared. 

And of all the unexpected things 
that may happen in tiger-shooting, 
that disappearance was, I think, 
the most unexpected. That tiger 
must have escaped across the open 
within fifty yards of Jacky Hills 
and Gream, both of whom, gun in 
hand, looked down from their how- 
dahs upon the scene, ready and long- 
ing to shoot the beast that had so 
upset the beat. But they looked 
down too closely: closing in in 
front of my prostrate form, they 
thought only of shooting the tiger 
when it threatened us fallen ones ; 
they saw nothing of it—and so 
that tiger was lost to us. 

EpWARD BrapDDON. 
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The Right Hon, Edward Stanhope. 


THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD STANHOPE, 


THEsE are not the days when 
one, concerned for the repute of 
the House of Commons and the 
tone of its proceedings, can look 
unmoved on the removal of one of 
the foremost fighters in that arena. 
For indeed its repute seems now 
to hang by a thread, and the tone, 
not only of its debates, but of the 
entire relation of political parties 
therein, jars on the sense of men 
ushered into public life under the 
leadership of Palmerston and Dis- 
raeli, It is little more than two 
years since Lord Salisbury’s Cab- 
inet lost one of its chief pillars in 
the person of W. H. Smith, and 
now another and younger colleague 
has fallen—the late Secretary of 
State for War. 

In the House of Commons itself 
his loss is the more keenly felt 
at the present time by the party 
now in Opposition, because upon 
him, with Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Mr Walter Long, had 
been laid the chief responsibility 
of guiding them in dealing with 
the Parish Councils Bill. Mr 
Stanhope’s long and practical ac- 
quaintance with rural wants and 
ways, while it led him to sympa- 
thise in the general scope of a 
measure purporting to broaden the 
base of responsibility in country 
districts and give direct means of 
expression to local necessities, had 
proved invaluable in maintaining 
intelligent restraint on headlong 
proposals. Watchfully attentive 
as long as health held out, he had 
been but a very few days absent 
from his place, when, on 22d Dec- 
ember, there came the news of his 
death. He was still young, accord- 
ing to the indulgent computation 
of Parliament, being but fifty-three 
years of age. 





Edward Stanhope’s private re- 
putation was too kindly—his pub- 
lic record too honourable — to 
allow the end to pass unnoticed. 
All who knew him failed not to 
appreciate the former; but his 
characteristic modesty prevented 
them from learning from himself 
anything about the latter. His’ 
schoolfellows at Harrow are ready, 
indeed, to testify to his standing 
there, where he was not only a 
thoroughly “good boy,” but of no 
mean prowess as an athlete. He 
was a bold football player, and 
suffered not a little punishment 
in that realistic mimicry of war. 
A good cricketer, he was one of 
that famous eleven—the best, as 
many affirm, that Harrow has 
hitherto sent forth—which in 1860 
defeated Eton in one innings, de- 
spite the formidable slogging of 
R. A. Mitchell. Thereafter he 
took a first class in mathematics 
and a fourth in Litere Humani- 
ores at Oxford ; was elected to a 
Fellowship of All Souls’ in 1862 ; 
and, having been called to the Bar 
at the Inner Temple in 1865, soon 
entered into lucrative parliament- 
ary practice. 

In 1874 he was returned to Par- 
liament as member for Mid-Lin- 
colnshire, a constituency which— 
re-named under the last Reform 
Act the Horncastle Division of 
Lincoln—he continued to represent 
till his death. In the following 
year, 1875, it fell to his lot to 
move the Address in reply to the 
Queen’s Speech, and was immedi- 
ately recognised as a clear incis- 
ive exponent of well-ordered and 
temperate ideas. The Ministerial 
bill of fare was not an exciting 
one; there was nothing in it to 
inspire fiery or brilliant oratory, 
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yet the theme furnished Stanhope 
with material for a declaration of 
policy so calmly confident and 
philosophically patient, that a few 
sentences of it deserve repetition. 
Tt was the occasion, as will be 
remembered, of Disraeli’s sanitas 
sanitatum, omnia sanitas pro- 
gramme, in which the chief meas- 
ures dealt with subjects so little 
heroic as the sanitation of towns, 
the purification of rivers, the la- 
bour laws, and the regulation of 
friendly societies. 


“There is another class of meas- 
ures,” said the mover of the Address, 
“to which our especial attention is to 
be directed. The greatness of any 
nation, and perhaps more especially 
of the English nation, must depend 
upon the physique of its population. 
What has been the principal feature 
of our life during the last quarter of a 
century? It has been the depopula- 
tion of our agricultural districts. We 
can no longer hope, as we formerly 
could, to draw fresh reserves of health 
and strength from that quarter. Our 
surplus population has migrated into 
the towns, where the rapid increase 
of building, and the inability of our 
sanitary machinery to keep pace with 
it, has placed them in the crowded 
courts and alleys of our great towns 
under circumstances most unfavour- 
able to physical health. It is a vast 
work to undertake, for we have not 
only to improve that condition, but to 
educate the mass of the people to a con- 
viction of the importance and necessity 
for doing so. Every step in sanitary 
improvement means the expenditure 
of some money. At every point you 
are confronted by a mass of local pre- 
judice and local self-interest which it 
is most difficult to overcome, until the 
fact is gradually realised that sanitary 
improvement means, not only better 
health, but possibly also decreased 
pauperism, increased independence, 
and may perhaps shed a few bright 
gleams across the somewhat sombre 
life which it is the fate of the mass of 
the population to lead... . You 
must not expect immediate results 





from your policy. . . . It may be that 
the fruit will ripen only when those 
who deserve the credit for havin 
planted the tree shall have naa | 
away from among us. .. . It is, per- 
haps, with youthful enthusiasm that 
some of us look forward to a not very 
remote period when the condition of 
the people may be considerably 
ameliorated. . . . If, when the history 
of the session now opening comes to 
be written, the future chronicler shall 
find that the Parliament of to-day has 
not flinched from the task set before 
it; that it has done something to 
improve the condition of the people, 
to encourage providence and self-help, 
to give them purer air, purer water, 
and cleaner dwellings, . . . then, Sir, 
in the annals of our glorious history 

. . the legislation of 1875, however 
humble and unsensational, may claim 
a not inconspicuous place.” 


The promise thus temperately 
pronounced has been amply ful- 
filled; the harvest then sown is 
now being reaped: the mass of 
working men in towns are housed 
in a manner incomparably better 
than their progenitors were ; and 
the good work of sanitary reform, 
initiated by the legislation of 1875, 
is being carried on in rural districts 
by the County Councils. 

Mr Disraeli, ever quick to rec- 
ognise capacity in young members, 
appointed Stanhope Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in 1875. In 
1878 he moved to the India Office, 
where he was Under Secretary till 
the fall of the. Beaconsfield Ad- 
ministration in 1880. When Lord 
Salisbury formed his Ministry in 
June 1885, Stanhope became Vice- 
President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, but two 
months later he entered the Cab- 
inet as President of the Board of 
Trade. His tenure of this office 
was short, for the Government 
were defeated and resigned in 
January 1886. In the following 
August Lord Salisbury was in 
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office once more, and the seals of 
the Colonial Office were committed 
to Mr Stanhope; and on Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resignation 
in December, and the consequent 
rearrangement of posts, Stanhope 
was made Secretary of State for 
War in succession to Mr W. H. 
Smith, appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury. Over this depart- 
ment he presided for five years, 
and on his administration thereof 
must be founded the estimate of 
his reputation asa Minister. Now, 
of all the departments of the public 
service there is not one where an 
earnest reformer will meet with 
so much resistance as in the War 
Office—resistance arising not from 
reluctance of the permanent staff 
to support their political head, but 
from the vested interests, the tradi- 
tions, and perhaps the prejudices, 
of a professional class, keenly re- 
sentful of civilian interference. So 
well is this known, that it is the 
opinion of some men in a good 
position to judge, that before the 
necessary work of reform can be 
effected in the system, a Secretary 
of State will have to sacrifice him- 
self in the national interest, and 
destroy his political prospects by 
giving up the seals. 

Stanhope was eager to carry out 
certain changes which he firmly 
believed to be necessary: he did 
so at the cost of his popularity 
with the army,. but he was well 
supported by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and his successor has fully 
indorsed his policy. But the 
work done by Stanhope at the 
War Office offended too many pre- 
judices, stirred too many animosi- 
ties, interfered with too many 
Interests, not to have left a root 
of bitterness behind, whence has 
arisen some doubt as to the suc- 
cess of his administration. In one 
respect, at least, he earned, if he 
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has not received, the gratitude of 
all ranks in the army — namely, 
the ardour with which he carried 
his zeal for sanitary reform into 
the task of reconstructing barracks 
in several of our garrison towns. 

In debate Stanhope was lively 
and sometimes graceful, though 
not possessed of high gifts of elo- 
quence. He could thrust quickly 
and shrewdly, but no man ever 
knew him make unfair use of an 
advantage. Indeed it was well 
said by Sir William Harcourt, 
who, on the news of Stanhope’s 
death being received in the House 
of Commons, spoke a few feeling 
sentences on behalf of the Govern- 
ment— 


“He was a man who was brought 
up in the midst of great historic tra- 
ditions, and I think the whole of his 
life showed the influence of these 
traditions. . . . Everybody recog- 
nised in him an accomplished gentle- 
man ; everybody recognised in him a 
conscientious public man ; and I think 
that no man in this House will recol- 
lect any word that he has said or any 
sentiment that he uttered which has 
left any feeling of bitterness behind.” 


Such words, spoken in such a 
place and at such a time, and com- 
ing from the lips of one who had 
for long and to the last been one 
of his chief political opponents, are 
no unworthy elegy on the close of 
an active, courageous life. 

One other matter must be men- 
tioned wherein Stanhope’s opinion 
and co-operation were highly es- 
teemed. He was deeply concerned 
for the welfare of the Church of 
England, and in 1882 introduced 
a bill to reform and regulate the 
sale of benefices. In the course of 
the present session, which has now 
entered upon its thirteenth month, 
a parliamentary party was formed 
in order to bring into co-operation 
all those members who desired to 
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defend Church interests. With one 
accord the chairmanship of this 
body was conferred on Mr Stan- 
hope, which significantly testified 
to the esteem in which he was 
held by men experienced in affairs. 

His father, the fourth Earl Stan- 
hope, historian of England and 
biographer of Pitt, had transmitted 
to his second son his love of litera- 
ture ; and Edward Stanhope occu- 
pied some of the leisure filched 
from a busy life in collecting 
prints illustrating the persons and 
places mentioned in the ‘ Life of 
William Pitt.’ By the process 
known to bookish men as “ Gran- 
gerism,” he had made the original 
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four octavo volumes into six bulky 
folios, wherein was collected an 
extraordinary amount of interest- 
ing illustration. 

In parting with Edward Stan- 
hope, his Queen and country have 
lost a devoted, loyal servant, and 
Parliament has bidden farewell to 
one to whom its honour was only 
less dear than his own. A culti- 
vated country gentleman has been 
removed from ranks which hold 
none too many. of equal accomplish- 
ment with him, and those who 
were most intimate with him will 
approve the simple verdict passed 
on him by his countrymen—he 
was thoroughly straight. 
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THEcompromiseeffected between 
the two front benches in the House 
of Commons with regard to the 
Parish Councils Bill has answered 
its purpose. The bill is already 
in the House of Lords, and the 
public interest is now concentrated 
on the Upper Chamber. Whether 
it will be finally disposed of either 
favourably or unfavourably for 
the Government in time for the 
new session to begin before the 
Ist of March is a doubtful ques- 
tion. The Peers will never allow 
it to become law in its present 
form, and what further altera- 
tions the Government will accept 
nobody can pretend to say. Much 
depends on the course, if any, 
which they have chalked out for 
themselves during the ensuing 
six months; and whether they 
think it will suit their game 
better to pass what they can call 
a mutilated bill, or to abandon it 
altogether because of its mutila- 
tion. We have not now long to 
wait before Mr Gladstone shows 
his cards; and in the meantime 
we may consider the value of the 
compromise in itself, and also the 
degree of respect to which it is 
entitled from the Upper House. 

The compromise was avowedly 
an arrangement by which the Gov- 
ernment bought off the Opposition, 
and saved themselves from the 
odium of a rigorous application of 
the closure. Whether they bought 
them cheap or dear is a question 
which most Radicals answer one 
way and some Conservatives an- 
other. It may be thought that as 
the Opposition could not hope to 
extort any substantial concessions, 
such as should not merely palliate 
but eradicate the worst vices of 
the bill, it would have been better 
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play to let the Ministry do their 
worst, and rouse against them- 
selves all the public indignation 
which the forcible suppression of 
debate is certain to provoke. For 
their deliverance from this predi- 
cament it is considered in some 
quarters that the ransom paid by 
the Ministry was wholly inade- 
quate. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be admitted that there are 
two sides to the question. If the 
abuse of the closure is unpopular, 
it must be remembered also that 
there comes a time in all parlia- 
mentary contests when, in the eyes 
of the independent public, the 
Opposition have done enough. 
Mr Balfour may very well have 
thought that this time had ar- 
rived when he agreed on certain 
conditions to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the bill. The Conserva- 
tives had fought a splendid fight. 
It is not too much to say that on 
every single question of import- 
ance which they debated with the 
Government they had shown them- 
selves the better men. The heavy- 
weight of the Government had 
done his best, we allow, but went 
down time after time before the 
superior science of his adversary. 
Both in fact and argument the 
Opposition had been everywhere 
triumphant. The whole contents 
of the bill had been searchingly 
scrutinised, its weak points brought 
to light, and its fallacies merci- 
lessly exposed. The utter incom- 
petence of the Ministry either to 
defend or to explain their own 
measure had been made glaringly 
conspicuous. The most signal ex- 
amples of it had been nailed to the 
door. The moral effect of this 
succession of logical victories, it 
would naturally be supposed, must 
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be deep and lasting. What more 
had the Unionists to gain by pro- 
longing the contest, and thus run- 
ning the risk of a reaction in 
favour of the Government? By 
the terms of the agreement, plenty 
of time was still left for the discus- 
sion of Mr Fowler’s new clauses ; 
nor were the Opposition stopped 
from moving any amendments to 
them which they pleased. Thus 
on the 8th and 9th of January the 
Government concessions, both on 
allotments and parochial charities, 
underwent full investigation. The 
points on which they still require 
to be amended, if we are to have 
any effectual security against 
abuses to which the original bill 
threw the door wide open, were 
plainly laid down, and the way 
made clear for the House of Lords 
to execute the work which could 
only be indicated in the House of 
Commons. The same may be said 
of the debates on Thursday the 11th 
and Friday the 12th of January. 
All that the Opposition had to do, 
or could have cared to do, was to 
renew with emphasis, before the 
bill quitted the House of Com- 
mons, the protest which they had 
entered against its worst provisions 
when it was first brought in, and 
during its progress through Com- 
mittee. The speeches of Mr Long 
and Mr Balfour on the report and 
the third reading were in the nature 
of a direct appeal to the House of 
Lords—an appeal which the Gov- 
ernment endorsed out of the mouth 
of their own Solicitor-General. Sir 
John Rigby frankly confessed his 
inability to frame a satisfactory 
clause with regard to one of the 
most important sections in the 
bill, and almost in so many 
words asked the House of Lords 
todo itfor him. After this recog- 
nition of the superior legislative 
ability of the Upper House, the 
Government are bound to kiss the 


rod. It may be gall and worm- 
wood to the Radicals, but Min- 
isters have tied their own tongues, 
or, in the fashionable slang, have 
“ given themselves away.” 

The House of Lords has now got 
a perfectly free hand ; and all, we 
repeat, has been done that the Op- 
position could possibly have effect- 
ed had they prolonged the fight 
another fortnight. They will be 
able to renew the struggle on the 
Lords’ amendments without being 
open to the charge of vain repeti- 
tion and vexatious procrastination. 
They will then be on fresh ground, 
and will only be discharging the 
ordinary duty which the Constitu- 
tion imposes on them. Had there 
been any probability of their 
being able to break down the 
bill in the House of Commons, 
the case would have been different. 
But as that was obviously im- 
possible, Mr Balfour, we think, 
exercised a sound discretion in 
accepting the offer of the Govern- 
ment. Even those who think little 
of theconcessions which the Govern- 
ment have made, should remember 
that the exhibition of a moderate 
and conciliatory spirit by a parlia- 
amentary Opposition always goes 
a long way in its favour, while in 
this particular instance it has had 
the effect, which the Government 
probably did not anticipate, of 
strengthening the hands of the 
House of Lords. By allowing 
Ministers to bring proceedings to 
a close while the bill was by their 
own admission still imperfect, Mr 
Balfour has secured a vantage- 
ground for the Upper House which 
hardly anything else could have 
conferred on it. His policy has 
certainly been justified by the 
event; while any other course of 
action would have been liable to 
misconstruction, as an attempt 
only to increase the difficulties of 
the Government without the pros- 
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pect of doing more to amend the 
bill than had been done already. 
It is curious that Lord Grey should 
have forgotten that the compro- 
mise affects only the later clauses 
of the bill, and has no reference 
whatever to those concerning the 
poor law. 

The dissatisfaction of the Radi- 
cals, however, is the best proof 
that Mr Balfour got a substantial 
quid pro quo. It is their opinion 
that Government have made a bad 
bargain. But they have from the 
first denounced every species of 
accommodation as treason to Radi- 
cal principles, and have thus de- 
prived each particular criticism of 
all real weight. We may indeed 
suspect that their discontent is 
often only assumed, as essential to 
the part which they have to play 
before the public. But some of it is 
real enough, because the refusal of 
the Government to listen to their 
remonstrances shows that they 
possess less influence in the House 
of Commons than they would have 
the world believe, and lessens their 
importance in the eyes of their con- 
stituents. The battle, however, 
has still to be fought out on larger 
issues than are involved in any 
of Mr Fowler’s concessions, and 
as that time draws near it is neces- 
sary to examine some of the state- 
ments that have been made with 
regard to the effect of Mr Balfour’s 
compromise on the action of the 
House of Lords. 

When we speak or write of the 
“principle of a bill,” we are using 
an equivocal term. It may mean 
either the general principle to 
which the bill owes its origin, or 
the special principle on which this 
particular bill is framed. For 
example’s sake, it is a general 
principle that England should 
have a powerful navy; but this 
is quite distinct from the particu- 
lar principle on which her ships 


should be constructed. Our naval 
policy is one thing, the art of 
shipbuilding another. But they 
are not wider apart than a prin- 
ciple which belongs to the science 
of politics and a principle which 
belongs to the art of legislation. 
Acceptance of the principle of a 
bill in the first of these senses 
obviously ties us down to no obli- 
gation whatever affecting either 
the second reading or proceedings 
in Committee. But even accept- 
ance of it in the second sense, 
though necessarily implying our 
assent to the second reading, has 
not been held a bar to the pro- 
posal of amendments which may 
be fatal to its further progress. 
If we take the Reform Bill of 1831, 
or the Irish Church Bill, or the 
Home Rule Bill, we find its oppon- 
ents utterly denying that any 
change at all was wanted. They 
objected as strongly to the general 
principle astothe particular method 
of giving effect to it. They had 
therefore a perfect right to fight 
the bill at every stage, and to 
defeat it by amendments in Com- 
mittee if they could not prevent 
the second reading. But—and 
this is the important point — 
even after the House of Lords 
had assented to the second read- 
ing of the second Reform Bill in 
1832, they did not feel themselves 
precluded from carrying an amend- 
ment which was declared to be 
fatal to its principle, and caused 
the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. Again, in 1866 the Con- 
servative party assented to the 
second reading of Mr Gladstone’s 
remodelled Reform Bill, acknow- 
ledging at the same time that 
some readjustment of our electoral 
system had become necessary. But 
this did not prevent them from 
carrying an amendment in Com- 
mittee fatal, as the Government 
alleged, to the principle of the 
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remained embedded in a speech up- 


bill. They accepted the general 
principle of reform, yet felt them- 
selves perfectly at liberty to re- 
ject the particular principle of 
that Reform Bill. In 1867 the 
Liberals assented to the second 
reading of Lord Derby’s Reform 
Bill, yet Mr Gladstone would have 
carried an amendment, if he could, 
which would have caused the with- 
drawal of it. We have only re- 
called these facts to show that, 
according to all precedent, accept- 
ance of the principle of a bill is 
no hindrance to the most destruc- 
tive criticism levelled at its details, 
even to the length of causing the 
Government to abandon it. 

Again, it has been said that we 
should not try to amend a bill of 
which we thoroughly disapprove, 
because to do so creates an im- 
pression that we should be willing 
to accept it on certain conditions. 
This objection was made by Earl 
Grey, and answered by Mr Balfour, 
not necessarily with great brevity. 
The question raised is partly one 
of form, partly one which depends 
on the state of public feeling and 
the relative strength of parties 
in the country. Amendments in 
Committee are only the embodi- 
ment in prescribed form of ob- 
jections set out more loosely on 
the second reading. It may not 
always be worth while to repeat 
them in this more formal and ex- 
act manner. But when the ob- 
jection is one of great importance, 
then an amendment in Committee 
gives fresh point and perspicuity 
to what might not have been so 
readily understood when mixed up 
with a variety of other matters in 
the middle of a long speech. 
Thrown into the form of an amend- 
ment, it stands out in relief, dis- 
tinct and definite, and the meaning 
of it is imprinted on the public 
mind in much more lasting char- 
acter than if the substance of it had 


on the second reading. “This is 
what I mean,” the mover of it says 
tothe country. ‘“ By showing what 
in this particular the bill ought to 
be, I emphasise more strongly, and 
define more clearly, what it ought 
not to be. As we are willing on 
our side to deal with the question 
which this measure is supposed to 
settle, we wish you to know what 
we should do with it if it fell into 
our hands. We do not move these 
amendments with any expectation 
that the Government will accept 
them, for they entirely change 
the character of the bill in some 
of its essential features. We move 
them simply for the guidance and 
instruction of the public. We 
wish to convince them that our 
own conception of what is neces- 
sary or expedient with regard to 
the subject now before us is su- 
perior to that of our opponents.” 
This is one point of view from 
which amendments may be regard- 
ed; and it is probably the one 
from which they have been regard- 
ed by the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion during the last two months, 
—by Mr Balfour, Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach, Mr Goschen, Mr 
Long, and Mr Chaplin. But there 
is another one also which we sup- 
pose Lord Grey would allow to be 
reasonable. However much we 
may dislike any proposed measure, 
we must take note of the state of 
public feeling on the subject before 
we determine what attitude we 
shall assume towards it. If it 
seems probable that the bill will 
be carried, no party can be blamed 
for attempting to prune away some 
of its rankest faults, before it ap- 
pears upon the Statute-book ; or be 
charged with condoning its vices, 
because, if there is no help for it, 
they would rather see it pass into 
law with as few as possible. 
Weare of opinion, therefore, that 
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since the meeting of Parliament for 
the autumn session the Opposition 
has been conducted in the House 
of Commons with great skill, tact, 
and energy, and with as much 
courtesy and forbearance as the 
Government had any right to ex- 
pect. But though the bill has in 
some respects been altered for the 
better, its capacities for mischief 
remain substantially unimpaired, 
while in one most important par- 
ticular they have been greatly 
aggravated. The Opposition have 
to complain that in relation to one 
branch of parochial administration, 
second to none in the interest 
which it excites among the whole 
body of English churchmen, the 
undertaking given on the second 
reading by the Minister in charge 
of the bill was deliberately vio- 
lated in Committee by Mr Glad- 
stone himself, who tossed it lightly 
on one side, as if he were free from 
all the moral obligations which bind 
ordinary men. Yet the protest en- 
tered against this daring disregard 
of a pledge which the Opposition, 
forgetting with whom they had 
to deal, supposed to be inviolable, 
was neither passionate nor intem- 
perate. It was couched in terms 
of dignified severity, contrasting 
strongly with the discourtesy and 
indecency exhibited on the oppo- 
site benches towards more than one 
Conservative or Unionist speaker. 
The Opposition have never lost 
their temper, or been diverted from 
the real point of an argument by 
any subterfuges, sophistries, or eva- 
sions, in which the Ministerialists 
often sought refuge. The style in 
which more than one speaker for 
the Government was pinned down 
to the question at issue, and not 
suffered to escape from it till he 
had either satisfied his interrogator 
or confessed his ignorance — and 
this, too, with perfect politeness and 
good-humour— was beyond all 
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praise, and will not soon be for- 
gotten either by the House of 
Commons or the people. The 
Opposition have certainly raised 
themselves immensely in public 
estimation by their admirable be- 
haviour in presence of the enemy 
since the introduction of the 
Parish Councils Bill. And what 
they have gained in one House 
they are not likely to lose in 
another. 

It is perfectly clear that the 
compromise can bind the House of 
Lords no further than it bound the 
House of Commons. It only en- 
gaged the Opposition to do nothing 
to prevent the bill from passing by 
a certain date. Whatever amend- 
ments they failed to carry within 
this interval must be abandoned, 
but they were left perfectly free 
to propose as many as they chose; 
and the mere fact that, in order to 
oblige the Government, they de- 
sisted from their legitimate office 
at a given moment, gives the House 
of Lords an additional reason for 
exercising their right of revision 
with peculiar care. They have to 
complete the work which was vir- 
tually transferred to them by the 
House of Commons, 

The four principal points which 
emerge from the din and dust of 
the conflict, and serve as land- 
marks to guide us through the 
controversy, are—(1) the composi- 
tion of rates; (2) the compulsory 
hiring of land; (3) the interfer- 
ence with charitable trusts ; and 
(4) the popular election of guar- 
dians, On all these questions we 
have said already nearly all that 
is necessary. But we still have 
to notice the last touches which 
some of them have received before 
being presented to the Peers. 
The compounding system is still 
untouched, so that the cottager 
who elects the parish council will 
have the control of the rates 
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without paying any himself; will 
be able to spend the money of 
other people while keeping his 
own in his pocket ; and will have 
absolute financial power with 
no financial responsibility. The 
council still retains the right of 
hiring land by compulsion, to be 
sublet in allotments. But the 
Government have accepted the 
suggestion that only one acre out 
of the four shall be arable. The 
definition of what is meant by 
compensation for severance is the 
most questionable novelty intro- 
duced during the progress of the 
Committee. We have pointed out 
before that if the parish council 
chooses to appropriate the grass 
fields lying at the backs of the 
cottages, they will rob the tenant 
of a very valuable portion of his 
farm, and the landlord of some 
of the choicest bits of his estate. 
Therefore, both are to be compen- 
sated,—the tenant by a reducéd 
rent payable to his landlord; the 
landlord by an increased rent 
payable from the parish council. 
To this scheme there are two 
very strong objections, one of 
which was noticed in the House 
of Commons; the other, as we 
think, was not. The first is this. 
Suppose the allotment at any time 
to lie vacant, and the council un- 
able to find a tenant, where is 
the compensation to come from ? 
It can only come from the rates. 
And as the proprietor himself is 
the heaviest ratepayer in the 
parish, he will be paying his own 
compensation out of his own 
pocket. No wonder poor Sir John 
Rigby found himself in a mess, 
and referred the question in ac- 
cents of despair to the House of 
Lords. The other objection is 
perhaps even stronger than this. 
Why should parish councils be 
able to pay a higher rent to the 
landlord than the tenant farmer 


can afford to pay him? They 
must either get it out of the 
allottee or else out of the parish 
purse. But will the agricultural 
labourer be either able or willing 
to bear an increased rent? or what 
kind of a “ boon ” will he see in an 
allotment for which he is required 
to give it? It has always been 
a Liberal doctrine that allotments 
should be let at the ordinary agri- 
cultural rent of the district ; and, 
as a general rule, they have been. 
The Liberals are now about to fly 
in the face of their own pro- 
fessions; while the labourer, on 
the other hand, will be taught to 
regard the parish council as the 
worst possible landlord he can 
have. When he sees his neigh- 
bour getting land at an easy rate 
from the parson or the squire, how 
will he relish paying three times 
as much to this newly constituted 
authority? If he declines to do 
it, what must happen? Either the 
whole scheme must fall through, 
or the difference must be made 
good by the parish. Suppose 
the parish pays the proprietor in 
consideration of severance two 
pounds an acre, while the allot- 
tee pays the parish no more 
than thirty shillings, how is the 
extra ten shillings to be pro- 
vided? It is superfluous to in- 
quire ; and here again the landlord 
would only be recouping himself 
at his own expense. Our own 
impression is, that the landlord’s 
security for compensation is worth- 
less: firstly, because the land taken 
from him may remain unlet ; and 
secondly, because we believe it will 
be almost impossible to extort from 
allotment holders a rent that would 
really reimburse him for what he 
loses. Nor is it at all likely that 
the arbitrator who is to settle 
augmentations and reductions and 
compensations behind the land- 
lord’s back would ever fix such 
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a rent, even if he thought it would 


be paid. 

In the case of arable land taken 
from a tenant, the further question 
arises, namely, Who is to pay him 
on the expiration of his tenancy for 
unexhausted improvements? We 
are told that the parish council 
are bound to pay him this in 
‘hard cash”; so here is another 
heavy burden thrown on the rates. 

A further point that will have 
to be very carefully considered in 
another place is the permission to 
these petty occupiers to erect 
buildings on their holdings. If 
the holder is to have three acres 
of grass, he must have stock. If 
he has stock, he must have sheds 
or houses: and who is to pay for 
them? The landlord in this case 
is the parish council. But the 
parish council will have no money 
of their own. Again, they must 
fall back upon the ratepayers, and 
repeat the injustice which was 
so forcibly exposed by Mr Long. 
On the whole, the more this part 
of the bill is looked at, the greater 
the ignorance, the carelessness, 
and the general incompetence 
which seems to have dictated every 
word of it. The middleman is 
always bad. Ireland bears evi- 
dence to that. But now we are 
going to establish him in England, 
not as the master, but practically 
as the servant of the labourers. 
If one thing is more certain than 
another, it is that they will very 
soon have a majority on the parish 
council bent on bringing down 
compensation for severance to noth- 
ing at all, and determined to find 
an arbitrator who will make his 
awards in conformity with their 
own ideas, 

In the matter of charities the 
Government have been forced, or 
Say, persuaded, to make conces- 
sions which, though slight, are not 
altogether illusory. The definition 
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of ecclesiastical charities has been 
enlarged so as to embrace “ eccle- 
siastical officers, and all buildings 
erected within forty years before 
the passing of the Act, at the cost 
of any particular Church or denom- 
ination.” We hardly think that 
any difficulty need arise respect- 
ing the definition of ecclesias- 
tical officers; but with regard to 
the class of buildings referred to 
in Mr Fowler’s amendment, there 
is room for considerable difference 
of opinion, productive very possi- 
bly of serious injustice. Whether 
the loophole was left open by the 
Government on purpose is an open 
question, but they refused to close 
it up when pointed out to them. 
The point is this: the clause 
throws on the claimant of such 
buildings the burden of proving 
that the cost of them was de- 
frayed exclusively by the members 
of the denomination in possession 
of them. Churchmen in the case 
of such fabrics may be compelled 
to show that every sixpence which 
they cost was subscribed by Church 
people only. One single farthing 
contributed by anybody else would 
invalidate the claim, and take 
such property outside the defini- 
tion of ecclesiastical charities. Mr 
Balfour, referring to the compro- 
mise, complimented Mr Fowler on 
his sincerity—and no doubt with 
justice. But he himself was 
obliged to add that this particu- 
lar solution was unsatisfactory, 
and that the Government would 
have exhibited their good faith in 
a better light by accepting Mr 
Griffith - Boscawen’s amendment, 
which only expresses what the 
Opposition understood was to be 
granted. The amendment was as 
follows: “The expression ‘eccle- 
siastical charity ’ shall also include 
any building or room erected or 
provided within forty years before 
the passing of this Act, the owner- 
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ship, trusteeship, management, or 
control whereof is by its constitu- 
tion vested exclusively in minis- 
ters or officers of any particular 
Church or denomination, and their 
or any of their nominees, or in any 
of such persons.” This was rejected 
by a very small majority, only 32 ; 
and another in the name of Sir 
Albert Rollit, intended to effect 
the same object, by a still smaller 
one of 28. After these manifesta- 
tions of opinion in the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords need 
have no difficulty in putting this 
particular clause upon a proper 
footing. The amendment in ques- 
tion either expresses the intention 
of the Government or it does not. 
If it does, they ought to have 
adopted it, and prevented all possi- 
bility of costly litigation, ending, 
perhaps, in the frustration of their 
own object. If it does not, then 
Mr Fowler’s amendment is not in 
accordance with the promise held 
out to the Opposition. Buildings, 
which it is morally certain were 
intended to form part of the Church 
organisation of the parish, ought, 
even from the ministerial point of 
view, to be secured to the Church 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Mr Cobb’s amendment, by which 
the elected trustees on parish 
charities are, in defiance of Mr 
Fowler’s undertaking, always to 
be in a majority, still stands part 
of the bill. 

The only other concession which 
it is necessary to mention relates 
to the boards of guardians. They 
are to be allowed the right of 
“co-opting ” two members, besides 
the chairman and vice-chairman. 
This, no doubt, is a step in the 
right direction ; but as the gentle- 
men selected for co-optation will 
be virtually chosen by the elected 
members, we doubt if the security 
is good for much. 

Suppose these remarks, instead 


of being written in ‘Maga,’ had 
been spoken in conversation with 
the “intelligent foreigner,” cap- 
able of understanding the ques- 
tion, what would be his first in- 
quiry? ‘All this sounds very 
plausible,” he might exclaim, “but 
what do your Government say in 
answer to it? According to your 
English proverb, one story’s good 
till another’s told: let us hear 
both.” The joke is, that there is 
no other story to tell: there is only 
one. The Government say noth- 
ing in answer to it—literally noth- 
ing. Instead of disproving argu- 
ments, they only impute motives. 
When practical absurdities or fin- 
ancial difficulties are pointed out 
to them by experienced members 
of the Opposition, they only cry 
out that their critics want to wreck 
the bill, or that they don’t want 
the labourers to have the land, or 
some silly charge of that kind, like 
achildin the nursery. Mr Goschen 
told Sir William Harcourt the 
truth in terms more forcible than 
elegant. The Ministers, in fact, 
are obliged to run away from their 
own bill,—defensive tactics, by the 
by, at which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is an adept. We repeat 
for the twentieth time that no 
serious effort has been made by the 
Government to show that they ap- 
preciated the difficulties pointed 
out to them, or to answer logic with 
logic. The bill is to be thrown 
down before the country to shift 
for itself; to sink or swim; to be 
a curse or a blessing, as chance 
may dictate ; so that it serves only 
its immediate purpose of enabling 
the Government to keep their seats 
a short time longer. The instinct 
which warns them against giving 
reasons for what they do is no 
doubt a wise one; but it is not 
exactly the kind of wisdom which 
we expect from our legislators. 
We have said so much about 
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the Parish Councils Bill because 
it seemed till lately to be the 
pivot on which everything turned. 
Among those who know the la- 
bourers best, there have always 
been a few who thought different- 
ly, and doubted very much whether 
the effect of it in the rural districts 
would answer the expectations of 
the Government. If three acres 
and # cow are no longer a killing 
bait, four acres and two cows 
were not likely to be much more 
attractive. But still it was gen- 
erally believed that if anything 
could ensure a British majority for 
Mr Gladstone, it would be some of 
the provisions in this bill. It was 
thought that some of the adminis- 
trative powers conferred upon him 
by the bill would prove irresis- 
tible; and much that we our- 
selves have written on the subject 
has been based on this assump- 
tion. Yet, if by-elections can teach 
us anything at all, the return of 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby by a 
purely agricultural constituency, in 
a by no means well-affected county, 
would seem to give the lie to it. 
We must not impute too much 
significance to by-elections. But 
they generally possess some; and 
the Horncastle contest was in the 
nature of a test election. Our 
own opinion is that the import- 
ance attached by both parties to 
the Parish Councils Bill was not 
mistaken ; but that the labourer 
has begun to see that he is sure to 
get all he really cares for from the 
Conservatives as well as from the 
Liberals, without having to pay 
the price for it which will be ex- 
acted by the latter in the shape of 
Home Rule. He may not take a 
very lively interest in the Home 
Rule question just at present ; but 
it survives in a corner of his 
memory as a thing of evil omen, 
to be kept at a distance if pos- 
sible. But what probably weighs 
VOL. CLV.—NO. DOCCCXL. 
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with him more than anything else 
is the wage question. Many of 
the objects, and those the most 
costly ones, for which parochial 
expenditure is sanctioned, though 
they would probably be at once 
taken up by a certain class of 
parish busybodies, are of no in- 
terest whatever to the agricul- 
tural labourer. If the cost would 
not fall directly on himself, it 
would fall on those by whom his 
wages are paid, and would cer- 
tainly prevent them from rising, 
if it did not, as it probably would, 
lead to their reduction. This is a 
plain sum in arithmetic which the 
labourer can work out for himself. 
No doubt, if the present bill were 
passed, he would do all he could to 
turn it to his own account in the 
various ways which have been 
mentioned. But it is easy to 
understand that he feels no en- 
thusiasm about it, and is very 
uncertain whether he would be 
better off after the bill had be- 
come law than he is now. Why 
should he run the risk of his 
wages being lowered for the sake 
of objects to which he is totally 
indifferent ? 

The Radical party, at all events, 
are preparing a second string to 
their bow in the shape of “a 
democratic Budget,” which, what- 
ever hardship it may inflict on 
the middle and _ lower - middle 
classes, does not seem likely to 
be of much service to the farmer, 
for it is difficult to cheapen his 
commodities much further; and, 
again, he will understand that the 
more his employers have to pay in 
income-tax the less will they have 
to pay in wages. Men with a 
hundred thousand a-year are noth- 
ing to him. His dealings are with 
men who can only just make both 
ends meet. 

The Lords have still got to con- 
sider the Commons’ amendments 

x 
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to their own amendments in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. But 
there is every reason to believe 
that no great number of votes will 
be dependent upon that. The 
working classes may be evenly 
divided as to the contracting-out 
clause. But that is all, if there is 
not a majority against it. The 
meeting at Crewe on the 16th of 
January was uproariously in fa- 
vour of the action of the House 
of Lords, and of Lord Dudley’s 
amendment in particular. Lord 
Salisbury seems to be of opinion 
that Parliament may be dissolved 
in April—that is to say, as soon as 
the financial year is wound up, 
and before the production of the 
Budget. Profound interest at- 
taches, therefore, to the progress of 
the Parish Councils Bill through 
the Committee of the House of 
Lords. We may almost take for 
granted that the two most mis- 
chievous parts of the bill will be 
held by the House of Lords to be 
the poor-law clauses and the com- 
pulsory hiring of land by the 
authority of a Government depart- 
ment dispensing with the sanction 
of Parliament. Next in import- 
ance, perhaps, will come the novel 
principle introduced into the bill 
by Mr Cobb’s amendment, giving 
the elected trustees a majority on 
all parish trusts. The question of 
personal rating is a deeply im- 
portant one, and something will 
doubtless be done to give security 
to Mr Fowler's concession in re- 
gard to parish rooms. The allot- 
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ment clauses positively court 
amendment, and the Peers have 
been invited by the Government 
to undertake the task. The 
Lords are not given to waste words, 
and will no doubt get through 
their work as quickly as is con- 
sistent with a business-like treat- 
ment of it. But if the Committee, 
Report, and third reading are all 
to be completed by the 12th of 
February, they have no time to 
lose. 

In dealing with the bill, the 
House of Lords may be expected 
to display their characteristic sa- 
gacity and common-sense. But 
they will not forget what a power- 
ful body of public opinion they 
have behind them, and they need 
not be afraid to act with courage 
and decision. It is no doubt true 
that Mr Gladstone and the Radi- 
cals are waiting for a good cry, 
and that they look to the action 
of the House of Lords to find 
them one. The Peers have a 
crafty and vigilant adversary to 
contend with; but though this 
may be a reason for prudence, it 
is none for timidity or diffidence. 
The Parish Councils Bill is a bill 
for England ; and in refuting pro- 
visions which the House of Com- 
mons has adopted, the Peers, we 
must recollect, will not be setting 
themselves in opposition to the 
People’s House, if with a dominant 
Irish majority the inhabitants of 
Great Britain may be called the 
People, but will be supporting it 
against foreign dictation. 
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ARMED EUROPE. 


SEA POWER. 


Ir may perhaps have some inter- 
est to those who took the trouble 
of glancing over an article on 
“Armed Europe” in a _ recent 
number of this Magazine, if an 
attempt to present a similar pic- 
ture of the naval forces of the 
different European Powers (includ- 
ing England) were now made, Im- 
perfect such a sketch will certainly 
be ; but it may assist some who are 
interested in the subject, and may 
induce others to study it for them- 
selves. 

The first point which it is de- 
sirable to ascertain is the relative 
naval power of the Dual and Triple 
Alliances— who sooner or later 
are certain to come into collision. 
Then next to consider the offensive 
naval strength of England ; and, 
lastly, to compare it with that of the 
one of those alliances with which 
it is most likely to be engaged. 


It would seem at first sight that 
this would bea very easy task. In 
reality, it is a most difficult one, 
owing to differences in classifica- 
tion and rating amongst many of 
the Powers, and to a variety of 
other causes. A comparison of 
Lord Brassey’s ‘Naval Annual,’ 
p. 67, with the Admiralty return, 
No. 372, of the 15th August 1893, 
and the numbers given by Mr 
Laird Clowes in his letter to the 
‘Times’ of the 19th December 
1893, in regard to the three great 
powers— England, France, and 
Russia—will fully bear out this 
assertion. 

Upon the whole the writer is 
inclined to adopt the estimate of 
Mr Laird Clowes. According to 
him the war-strength of England 
and the Dual Alliance in commis- 
sion, reserve, and building, is as 


follows :— 


Battle-ships. Coast-defence Armoured Unarmonred 
Vessels. Cruisers. Cruisers. 
I, ENGLAND 45 18 19 113 
— acted 4 , 
132 
II. Duan ALLIANCE— 
France ‘ ; ; ; 28 25 16 60 
Russia ; ; ‘ , 17 26 ll 14 
Total . a 45 51 27 74 
—_—_ —a- 
101 
- Crui — Armoured 
Ill, Trrete ALLIANCE— om) Gacmnensed. 
Germany . / ‘ ‘ 21 6 34 7 7 
Italy é - , : 17 5 26 .¥ 
Austria. , p : 9 2 12 a 
— as oI = lc 
Total . ; 47 13 72 \\ 
— ~ —re ae ' ~ t 


In considering these returns it 
is worthy of remark that the 
coast-defence vessels, several of ee 

2 


The table of the Triple Alliance 
is taken from the Admiralty paper, 
No. 372. 
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which are powerful ironclads, 
though with small horse-power, 
are intended only for defensive 
purposes—or for offensive pur- 

ses in narrow waters—such as 
the British Channel. For the 
dominion of the seas the battle- 
ships and armoured cruisers need 
alone be considered. 

Now, from the tables it is evi- 
dent that while England and the 
Dual Alliance are evenly matched 
in battle-ships, the latter has 
a@ preponderance in armoured 
cruisers of eight vessels. Con- 
sidering what a prey our great 
commerce would be to an active 
enemy, this is not a satisfactory 
state of matters—more especially 
as we absolutely depend for a 
great portion of our food-supply 
upon foreign importations, 

In all probability the first great 
war which Europe will see will be 
one between the Dual and Triple 
Alliances. This, though mainly 
waged on shore, will also involve 
a contest between their respective 
navies. 

Speaking broadly, this will mean 
on the Mediterranean a contest be- 
tween the French Toulon fleet on 
the one side, and the Italian and 
Austrian ones on the other. In 
the North Sea and Baltic, one 
between the French Channel fleet, 














in conjunction with the Russian 
Baltic one, and the German fleet. 

Now, in comparing these it is 
pretty certain that in the North 
Sea the French and Russian squad- 
rons will be more than a match 
for the German; whilst in the 
Mediterranean the united Italian 
and Austrian fleets will, in num- 
bers, be pretty evenly matched 
with the French Toulon squadron, 
reinforced as it may be by one or 
two Russian battle-ships—though 
in actual fitness for fighting the 
French will probably have the 
superiority.! 

It is very probable that a_naval 
war such as we have just been con- 
sidering would so much affect our 
maritime interests that we would 
ultimately become unable to keep 
out of it, and if so there can be 
little doubt that we would be 
found opposed to France and 
Russia—the Dual Alliance. 

It is therefore interesting to see 
how, on the first outbreak of such 
a contest, we would probably stand 
with our great rival France in 
European waters. The following 
table will make this pretty clear. 
It is taken from that most valua- 
ble and useful book, Lord Brassey’s 
‘Naval Annual’ for 1893, pp. 70-73, 
and represents the present state of 
both navies in these waters :— 




















ENGLAND, FRANCE. 
Fully ee ee Manned 
manned for |Reduced) qotay, || Fully | ‘for six | Total. 
12 months. months, 
—--- | —__} -— : 
Battleships . . .| 13 9 | 22 1 | 9 | 19 
Coast-defence vessels 2 2 1}; 2 3 
Armoured cruisers . o | 4 3 7 | 2 | 2 3 
| a7 | | at | 12 | 13 | 95 | 
| 








1 Should Russia succeed in the arrangement she is trying to make with the 
Greek Government to secure the island of Paros, in the centre of the Greek 
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The distribution of the French 
war-ships actually in commission, 


or which could be speedily made 
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fit for service, between the Medi- 
terranean and the Channel and 
Northern squadrons, is as follows: 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
England. France. 
Battle-ships . : ‘ ; 10 | Battle-ships : 9 
Armoured cruisers 2 | Reserve squadron battle- ships ‘ 8 
Armoured cruisers 2 
Total 12 Total 19 
CHANNEL AND NORTHERN. 

Battle-ships  . 3 | Battle-ships : l 
Coastguard and Port battle- ships | Reserve baitle-ships 1 
with reduced crews 9 | Armoured cruisers 1 

Armoured cruisers . 3 
Total 15 Total 3 


From these tables we see that 
on a sudden outbreak of war Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean would, 
in battle-ships actually in commis- 
sion, have a superiority of one; 
but when the French Reserve 
Squadron from Toulon joined, 
France would be superior by 
seven battle-ships. In the Chan- 
nel and North Seas, however, the 
reverse takes place, and we would 
be superior there by three to one 
at the outset, and by twelve to 
two when the reserve or partially 
manned ships on each side came 
up. 

It is so far satisfactory to find 
that, should we be drawn into 
such a strife just now, our navy 
would give at once a decisive supe- 
riority to whichever Alliance it 
joined. And which of the two 
that would be, does not admit of 
much doubt. 

France and Russia are, how- 
ever, preparing to spend immense 
sums in the next few years upon 
their navy, and if we do not keep 
pace with them we will fall hope- 
aiid behind. Last year the ex- 


penditure of these two Powers was 
greater than our own, and for this 
year it will amount to about five 
millions. Unless we follow suit 
we will soon be in a bad way. 

Probably if during the next 
three years we construct eight 
battle-ships and a proportionate 
number of cruisers, and after 
that lay down each year one 
battle-ship for each one laid down 
by the Dual Alliance, and two 
cruisers for each one put on the 
stocks by it, we will maintain our 
proper naval position unimpaired. 
Nothing less than this, however, 
will suffice. 

It is a question often asked, 
When is it likely that the great 
contest between the Dual and 
Triple Alliances will take place, 
and what would the cause prob- 
ably be? 

To this the reply must be that 
this is a question which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to answer with 
any approach to certainty. 

All that can be said is, that the 
present state of Europe, more than 
angtimng else, resembles that of a 





Archipelago, as a station for her ates of war, her Mediterranean equate will 
become a permanent institution, and cause a change in the balance of naval 


power in that sea. 
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powder manufactory where every 
effort is made by all concerned to 
avert an explosion, but where a 
spark may at any moment cause 
one. 

It is also pretty certain that 
the nations cannot long go on 
competing in the race with one 
another both in land and sea 
forces. The expense is too great. 
The burden laid on the young 
men in the best years of their 
lives by the conscription is too 
heavy to be endured for ever. 

Already both Alliances are suf- 
fering from these causes. 

In the Dual Alliance France 
can no longer increase her stand- 
ing army, for she already in each 
year enrolls in it every man 
physically qualified to become a 
soldier as soon as he reaches the 
military age. 

In the Triple Alliance Italy is 
in such a hopeless state financially 
that without reducing her army 
and navy she must soon become 
insolvent. Already she is unable 
to carry out efficiently her naval 
programme—she cannot get the 
money to finish and man her new 
ships up to the time intended. 
The yoke of the Triple Alliance 
sits heavy upon her. 

But not only is Italy giving 
strong symptoms of being unable 
much longer to stand the pressure, 
but Germany herself seems to be 
in little better plight. For in a 
recent speech the German Em- 
peror, with characteristic frank- 
ness, admitted that she had a 
deficit in her finances last year of 
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about a million and a quarter, and 
that the prospect of the present 
one was not much bétter. The 
burden laid upon her, too, seems 
fast becoming greater than she can 
r. ws 
This is a very serious state of 
matters, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that either Alliance will be 
able much longer to endure the 
strain without resorting either to 
war or to disarmament. And of 
the two alternatives war seems to 
be the one most likely to be ac- 
cepted, for, without war to decide 
which is the strongest, disarma- 
ment is practically impossible. 
Recent disclosures show that, in 
dread of a European war, Italy, 
under its late Prime Minister 
(the Marquis di Rudini), actually 
entered into negotiations with 
Russia to secure herself from the 
consequences of belonging to the 
Triple Alliance, by, in the event 
of a rupture between the two 
Alliances taking place, getting 
herself recognised as a neutral. 
But his successor, Signor Crispi, 
may be relied upon to keep her a 
firm member of the Triple Alliance 
as long as he remains in power. 
Anyway, the present outlook is 
a grave one, and it will be well 
for us to look its possibilities 
fairly in the face, and get ready 
to meet every contingency. To 
do this we must spare no expense, 
for to lose command of the sea— 
and more especially of our trade- 
routes—would be to this country 
starvation and ruin. 
A. ALISON. 
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